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EDWARD KRUMBHAAR 


Honorary President the American Association the History Medicine 


PREFACE 


The American Association the History Medicine looks back 
year steady development. The number resignations was 
somewhat higher than previous years due the unsettled world 
conditions, but the loss was largely compensated the gain over 
new members. The Association now has Constituent Societies 
and thus becoming truly representative federation all the more 
important organizations devoted the history medicine this 
country. particularly welcomed the newly founded Quivira Medi- 
cal History Club Kansas City and its first Canadian constituent, 
the Jamieson Medical History Club the University Alberta. 

The Association deplores the death its 


Dr. 194 Lincoln Avenue, Bellevue, Pa. 

Dr. MENDELSON, 639 Church Lane, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr. 1520 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Russo, 2135 North Alabama Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Dr. McGill University Medical School, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Dr. Camac, 2703 Highland Avenue, Altadena, Calif. 

Dr. Hines, South Carolina Medical Association, Seneca, 


Dr. Kate CAMPBELL Haddam, Conn. 


Memoirs five those who were particularly active our field 
are published this 

All Committees have been active during the year. The Osler 
Medal now ready and will awarded for the first time 1942. 
Closer relations have been established with sister organizations 
Latin America. The Bibliography the History Medicine 
the United States and Canada for 1940” was much more com- 
prehensive than that 1939 and arrangements have been made 


the Annual Meeting the Association has lost through death four more 
members: Sir d’Arcy Power, Dr. Rosslyn Earp, Dr. Julius Friedenwald, and 
Myrtle Crummer. 
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improve this annual bibliography still further. The survey medical 
history collections the country has been continued. new research 
project being undertaken cooperation with the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the preparation comprehensive study the 
development psychiatry the United States commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary the foundation the 

One recommendation the Committee Research has not yet 
been fulfilled. The Association should have fund that would enable 
launch series monographs the history American 
medicine. About $10,000 would needed initiate such re- 
volving fund, and only hoped that donor may found 
sufficiently interested the work the Association 
encourage making such grant. 


spite the present emergency research medical history has 
continued unabated. The number papers submitted the Bulletin 
for publication has increased from year year and present the 
editor has sufficient manuscripts hand fill least eight 
numbers. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting, held usual Atlantic City, 


met for the first time three consecutive days, from May 
1941. was experiment, and are justified saying that 
was complete success because the attendance all sessions was 
larger than ever. 

The Meeting was held commemoration the 400th anniversary 
the death Paracelsus. During the Afternoon Session 
Monday, May Symposium Paracelsus was held under the 
chairmanship Dr. Robert Schlueter, St. Louis, who intro- 
duced with very pertinent remarks. Four speakers discussed four 


treatises Paracelsus that they had translated from the original 
German into English 


Rosen, Diseases Miners. 
Mental Diseases. 


Sicerist, Nymphs, Sylphs, Pygmies and Salamanders. 


These rour papers are not included the Transactions. They will 
published introductory essays with the translations the Para- 
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celsian treatises, special volume the Publications the Johns 
Hopkins Institute the History Medicine. The volume 
scheduled appear September, the month during which Paracelsus 
died 400 years ago (September 24, 1541). 

illustrating the life and work Paracelsus was dis- 
played the Blue Room Hotel Chalfonte next our meeting 
room and attracted considerable attention. The St. Louis Medical 
Society that possesses unique collection the works Paracelsus, 
assembled and donated Dr. Robert Schlueter, had very kindly 
consented send over 100 choice old editions. They formed the 
backbone the Exhibit. The Johns Hopkins Institute the His- 
tory Medicine contributed newer editions, literature Paracelsus, 
portraits and photographs illustrating Paracelsus’ life and environ- 
ment (Fig. 1). 

Books were displayed nine tables the following order 


Books published during Paracelsus’ lifetime. 

Early writings and those the Basle period. 

Surgical writings. 

The great books, Paragranum, Paramirum, Mental Diseases, 
Miners’ Diseases, etc. 

Philosophical, theological and alchemical writings, onomastica and 
other works followers. 

Collected works, Huser, etc. 

Modern editions and translations. 

Literature Paracelsus. 

Karl Sudhoff’s contributions the study Paracelsus. 


Pictures with explanatory text were displayed panels 
the following 


Childhood Einsiedeln. 
Wanderings. 

The Basle episode. 

Paragranum. 

Paramirum. 

Miners’ Diseases. 

The Salzburg period. 

Authentic portraits. 
9.-10. Later portraits. 


After the Symposium Dr. Schlueter demonstrated the Exhibit 
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members and their guests. Check-list the Schlueter Collection 
was published for the occasion the Bulletin the History 
Medicine (1941, Vol. pp. 545-579) and reprints were available 
the meeting. 

Monday afternoon, May Professor George Sarton, 
Harvard University, gave much appreciated 
Garrison the subject The History Medicine 
versus the History Art. 

The Dinner Session May with President-elect Dr. 
Elliott the chair, was attended 105 members and guests—more 
than ever had before (Fig. 2). There was Presidential Ad- 
dress this year, since Dr. Esmond Long was serving his second 
year president and had given his address last year. Instead Dr. 
James Herrick, Chicago, had been invited the principal 
speaker the evening. fascinated his audience with delightfu! 
address Some Early Nineteenth Century Textbooks Heart Dis- 
ease which combined scholarship with personal reminiscences 
most happy way. was followed Dr. William Leaman, 
Jr. Philadelphia who illustrated The Role the Spanish Mission 
California Early American Medicine with beautiful colored 
motion picture film that had taken vacation trip last year. 
His address not included the Transactions. served chiefly 
explanation the film which cannot reproduce, but hope 
that Dr. Leaman will publish the results his researches some 
other occasion. 

two Morning Sessions papers were presented various 
subjects, which are published these Transactions.* 

matter principle the Editor would like state that does 
not assume any responsibility for the papers published this Trans- 


All speakers were invited deliver their manuscripts the Editor the 
meeting. The Editor then waited four weeks, until June before sending the manu- 
scripts the printer. could not wait longer, however, and manuscripts not 
delivered that time had omitted. The papers read the meeting but not 
included the Transactions were the following: Pan Codellas, The Biography 
the Carotid Arteries the Basis Etymology and Physiology; Hyman 
Goldstein, The History Ulcer the Stomach and the Duodenum; David 
Macht, Science Biblical Expressions—1. Hebrew References Bones and 
Marrow and Hebrew References Serpents. 
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action Number. other numbers the Bulletin has the liberty 
accepting rejecting manuscripts, and while does not identify 
himself with views expressed individual articles yet accepts 
responsibility for their standard scholarship. This cannot the 
case this number where the Editor acts merely agent 
the Association and publishes automatically all papers read the 
Meeting, far manuscripts have been delivered. 

The Council the Association held its Annual Meeting 
Sunday afternoon, May previous years the meeting was 
open not only Council members but all members the 
Association present Atlantic City. This procedure has proved 
very satisfactory. While only Council members have vote, yet 
the Council wishes discuss all matters the Association 
democratic way possible and wishes benefit from the advice 
all members the Association. 

great deal work was accomplished the meeting. Reports 
officers, committees, and Constituent Societies were received and 
discussed. New members were elected. The former Delegates the 
International Society were re-elected and nominations were made for 
honorary membership. 

The Council then decided with great enthusiasm accept 
invitation its Constituent Society, the Quivira Medical History 
Club, hold its Fall Meeting 1941 Kansas City. The success 
last year’s Fall Meeting which took place Cleveland October 
has amply demonstrated the value meetings held various 
sections the country. The Council further decided hold the 
Annual Meeting 1942 Atlantic City May 3-5. 

The fact that the Council holds open meeting during whole 
afternoon makes possible abbreviate the Business Session the 
Annual Meeting and limit strictly the matters that the 
Constitution has assigned it. 


This year’s Business Session took place the afternoon May 


commemorated the deceased members the Association, 
heard the Auditors’ Report and elected new officers and honorary 
members. 


The minutes both, Council Meeting and Business Session, are 
included the Transactions. 
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All all the Association can look back good year and good 
Annual Meeting. Looking into the future think our immediate 
task should increase the membership 500. prefer loyal 
members who stay with because they are genuinely interested 
the purpose the Association, members who merely join 
please friend. Nevertheless, had 100 more members would 
ease the financial situation considerably, and could reach that 
figure without much trouble every constituent society brought 
new members. 

And then, think, should develop the activities our Research 
Committee still further make the Association the focus 
studies the history American medicine. 


Henry 
Editor. 


DR. GEORGE SARTO) 


Fielding Garrison Lecturer, 


> 


THE FIELDING GARRISON LECTURE 


THE HISTORY MEDICINE VERSUS 
THE HISTORY ART 


GEORGE SARTON 


remembrance Fielding Garrison. II. Hermann 
Boerhaave. III. Billroth and Brahms. IV. Personalities are more impor- 
tant than achievements. The history art means explaining 
traditions. VI. Alexander von Humboldt. VII. Science vs. art. VIII. 
Medicine, art and religion. 


appreciate the honor having been invited deliver this lecture, 
and welcome the opportunity paying homage the memory 
old friend, who was distinguished historian and did perhaps more 
than anybody else promote the cultivation the history medicine 
our country. There medical reference library, however 
small, without copy one the editions his /ntroduction the 
History Medicine,’ and many American doctors have derived their 
knowledge the subject almost exclusively from it. They were 
fortunate having such good source information, for Gar- 
rison’s Introduction is, all considered, the best one volume account 
the medical past, especially the more recent past which concerns 
more immediately our contemporaries. 


The subject lecture was selected two grounds. Firstly, 
enabled reassess the views formulated the essay intro- 
ducing (1912); and secondly, was means showing the 
humanity Garrison’s history. spite the lack space, for the 
evocation the whole medical past less than thousand pages 
somewhat adventure, Garrison always managed add the 


edition, Philadelphia, Saunders 1913. Reprinted 1914. Second edition 
Third edition 1921. Reprinted 1924. Fourth edition 1929. Spanish transla- 
tion, Madrid 1921/2. 
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human touch without which history remains hopelessly dull. 
thus illustrated his own sensitiveness the essential elusive values 


without which our life has savor and hardly deserves 
recorded. 


was especially sensitive music, witness his many references 
it. These references were necessity very brief, but shall 
expand two them order bring forth their rich implications. 

have the reputation being hard worker and among the 
physicians listening to-day there are perhaps many who work 
hard do, harder still, yet with the famous 
Dutch physician, Hermann Boerhaave, are but self-indulging 
weaklings. According his early biographer, William 


The mornings and evenings devoted study, the intermediate part 
the day domestic and public affairs. used rise during summer 
four the morning, and five the winter, even his later years; ten 
was his usual bed time. severest winters had neither fire nor stove 
his study, where passed the three four first hours the morning: 
his application study was greater the last ten years his life, than 
any space equal duration from the year 1700. When business was over, 
took the exercise riding walking, and when weary revived himself 
with music his most delightful entertainment; being not only good per- 
former several instruments, particularly the lute, which accompanied 
also with his voice, but good theorist likewise the science, having read 
the ancient and best modern authors the subject, appears the lectures 
gave sound and hearing; and during the winter had once week 
concert his own house, which turns were invited some select 


acquaintance both sexes, and likewise patients distinction from other 
countries. 


His teaching should presumably understood part those 
and public which occupied the intermediate part 
his day. Perhaps thought, many scholars do, that teaching 
was not real work but rather interruption it. And yet 
taught lot, not only clinical medicine and ophthalmology (in 1708, 
gave the first special course that subject), but also physics, 


William Burton Yarmouth: Account the Life and Writings 
Herman Boerhaave (vii 226 p., London, 1743). have consulted the second 
edition 1746, having exactly the same number pages (see pp. 62, 212). Boer- 
haave died 1738 the age 70, and Dr. Burton’s biography him, appearing 
five years after his death may considered contemporary biography. 
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chemistry and botany! those days, famous professors did not 
occupy chair but whole settee. 

Boerhaave’s musical interest must have been deep, for devoted 
special section his autobiography. That section (XXII) 
very brief (seven words), but that piece with the rest. 
Boerhaave was too busy man down his last day indulge 
reminiscences. Here 


XXII. Fessus testudinis lassitudinem. Musices 
amantissimus. 


How eloquent those few words! Since have read them and 
pondered upon them, Boerhaave more alive than was 
before, and can almost see him with his (not tortoise 
that, but lute) relaxing his mind when his duty was done. 


The other story concerns Billroth, whom you probably know better 
than do. Theodor Billroth (1829-94) was one the greatest 
surgeons his time; the pioneer visceral Whatever 
his greatness his shortcomings surgeon, shall love him 
better realize that was life-long friend Johannes Brahms 
(1833-97). Brahms and became very intimate Ziirich, and 
when Billroth was called Vienna, Brahms, being bachelor and 
without position, followed him there. Though they spent much 
their time together and often travelled together, they exchanged 
great many letters, which 331 are preserved.* These letters deal 
chiefly with musical matters, most Brahms’ works being friendly 
discussed. The surgeon’s villa Alsergrund suburb Vienna) 
became musical center. Indeed, enjoyed the jus primae noctis 
over Brahms’ new creations, and the friends both masters were 
given opportunities hearing for the first time some the master- 
pieces chamber music. Did they appreciate their privilege? 


According Harvey Cushing his Life Osler (vol. 114, 1925), Billroth 
had failed appreciate late 1874 the relation bacteria suppuration. But 
that another story. 

und Brahms Briefwechsel (Berlin, 1935), edited Billroth’s son- 
in-law, Otto Gottlieb-Billroth, who added elaborate double biography. 
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Probably not, but are interested here primarily the relationship 
between the composer and the doctor,—a relationship which is, 
believe, unique its Billroth was good amateur, clever 
pianist and capable viola player much demand for quartets 
(bless the gentle violists for need them). Under the combined 
influence his scientific studies and Brahms’ conversations, 
Billroth devoted more and more thought the psycho-physiological 
basis music and gathered number notes the subject which 
were edited after his death under the title Wer ist 
less person than Eduard Hanslick (1825-1904). Who 
remembers Hanslick to-day? Yet was the leading critic the 
German world, pontificating for third century the Neue 
freie Presse, defending with painful iteration the canons musical 
beauty and the significant form (beseelte Form). wasa 
member the Brahmsgemeinde (Brahms clique) and was the 
champion the Schumanns, Brahms, Dvorak against the 
Musik der Liszt and Wagner irritated him much 
what would have thought, wonder, the musical anarchists 
our own days, the jazz’ and swing,’ all the music which 
seems written for the spinal chord rather than for the brain? 
that time the arch offender was Wagner, and sometimes ask my- 
self whether Hanslick was not right his distrust the Wagnerian 


The Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Arste, newly edited Franz 
devotes naturally long article Billroth (vol. 541-42, Vienna 
1929), but there mention Brahms. Garrison’s account Billroth neces- 
sarily much briefer, yet finds space for Brahms. There your medical 

Walter Niemann: Life Brahms (passim, New York, 1937). 

edition, Berlin 1895; have used the third edition, 1898. The book 
disappointing. Its most original feature its subdivision musical way, the 
chapters being entitled: Marcia, Allegro serioso non troppo, etc. 

Hanslick’s main work Vom (Leipzig, 1854) was often 
reprinted and was translated into French, Italian, English and Russian. pub- 
lished many other books and there are good many writings concerning him, pro 
and contra. His enemies treated him roughly treated them. According 
Stewart Deas: defense Hanslick (London, 1940), one them said 
Hanslick was, fact, the most colossal ignoramus and charlatan that has ever 
succeeded imposing himself editor musical critic.” can imagine that 


Hanslick’s dogmatism and pedantism were sometimes unbearable, but does not 
follow that was never right. 
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witchery? Historians discussing our times few centuries hence 
will able discern more clearly than can the spiritual origins 
the present chaos. They will probably recognize Wagner and 
Nietzsche the leaders the movement pull Germany back the 
Nibelungen level. 


There considerably more said about medicine and music, 
but these two examples must suffice. more pleasant talk about 
that, think, than write, for the talking would less deliberate 
and could digress more capriciously, and perhaps stop talking 
listen music. For what the good talking about music? 
Let listen. Take the Third piano quartet minor (op. 60). 
When Brahms sent the finished work Billroth 1874 wrote 
showing you the quartet purely curiosity! illustration 
were, the last chapter the man blue swallow tail and 
yellow waistcoat take the two Rhapsodies for piano, de- 
dicated Frau Elisabeth von Herzogenberg (op. 19, 1878). 
Listen and remember Billroth’s comment these two pieces there 
lingers more the titanic young Brahms than the last works 
his Without the music itself, either present re- 
membered, these words are meaningless, and there point 
quoting more. 

return the history medicine, afraid that many 
physicians think too much terms list discoveries and 
achievements. fact, such lists have been compiled such dry 
and impersonal manner that the names physicians associated with 
each “item” might almost replaced Such lists 
are useful, but they are the history medicine hardly more than 
skeleton living body. The skeleton indispensable sure, 
but very insufficient. 

mere list discoveries falsification the history 
medicine, even from the purely scientific point view, for such list 
exaggerates the discontinuities medical progress. deeper study 
almost any discovery reveals that what call the discovery 
only the final clinching argument developed many men 
throughout long period time. However, such list far 
greater falsification from the broad human point view. 


| | 
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The history science, and particular the history medicine, 
could not repeat too often, not simply account dis- 
coveries. Its purpose explain the development the scientific 
spirit, the history man’s reactions truth, the history the 
gradual revelation truth, the history the gradual liberation 
our minds from darkness and prejudice. Discoveries are evanescent, 
for they are soon replaced better ones. The historian must 
try not only describe these evanescent discoveries but find 
science, that which timeless. When does that comes very 
close the historian art. put other words, man’s 
name may immortalized his discoveries. Perhaps there was 
nothing else him deserving remembrance? may have 
been poor sort man, man whose mind was sharp and 
narrow knife...? else the historian betrayed him? 
far scientist also artist, his personality can survive, 
otherwise not. the historian’s main duty revive the per- 
sonalities, rather than enumerate their scientific excrescences. 
Discoveries are important, personalities infinitely more so. 


The materials investigated historians art often are great 
value historians medicine, because artistic traditions are likely 
more tangible than purely scientific ones. This especially 
true ancient and mediaeval times, during which the diffusion 
knowledge was necessarily difficult and erratic. Beautiful monu- 
ments had the whole better chance survival than others, and 
their language easier understand, even today. Dr. Sigerist 
has given remarkable examples the mutual aid the history 
medicine and the history art his lecture The historical aspect 
art and medicine.” Remember his pictorial history the plague, 
and his account the transformation Apollo into St. 
both being saviors intercessors times pestilence. 

Such examples might easily multiplied and balanced explana- 
tion them would enrich, well fortify, our traditions. have 
adumbrated some them the first volume (p. 21-25)— 


Bull. Inst. Hist. Med., vol. 271-97, 1936. 
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duction, indicating the importance the pilgrimage roads, 
such the Way St. James (to Santiago Compostela), and 
the dispersion Romanesque and Gothic architecture. 

Much they are needed for the following Western tradi- 
tions, they are needed considerably more for the understanding 
Eastern ones. Indeed, Western traditions are supported literary 
witnesses Greek, Latin vernaculars which offer special 
difficulties; while the Eastern literatures are generally closed all 
but few orientalists, and the latter’s knowledge almost always 
restricted single group languages. Now consider this case. 
the beginning the fourteenth century, most remarkable cul- 
ture was developed Tabriz under the patronage the Mongol 
rulers Persia. The spiritual leader was Rashid al-din, physician, 
theologian and one the outstanding historians the Middle Ages. 
wrote chiefly Persian, but had deep knowledge Arabic and 
was acquainted (directly through secretaries) with documents 
written Hebrew, Mongolian and Chinese. scientific 
edition his works requires good knowledge all those 
This you will admit big order. Happily the cos- 
mopolitanism that age and place can perceived almost im- 
mediately any person sensitive artistic values and knowing 
sufficiently the pecularities Asiatic arts. Indeed, under the 
patronage the same Rashid al-din, there blossomed Tabriz 
school miniaturists whose works reveal immediately the same 
Chinese influences which can only detected the text that 
rara avis, Orientalist familiar with Chinese with Persian 
and Arabic. Indeed Chinese traits are just obvious those four- 
teenth century they were become four centuries 
later the ubiquitous which delighted our Rococo 


See the partial edition Edouard Blochet (Gibb Memorial Series, vols., 
Leyden, 1910-11). 

Blochet: Musulman painting, century (London, 1929), pl. 
LI, LIX, LX, 
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The view that need art for the understanding science and 
vice versa means new one, but often forgotten 
obscured good scientists and good historians that necessary 
give from time time new strength and new life, and treat it, 
were novelty, the most important novelty our own time. 
Among the best exponents the last century, was man who 
was also one the pioneers our own studies. you guess 
whom mean? will help you. should not difficult find, 
for was hundred years ago the most famous man the world. 
not famous now, for the wheel fortune never stops 
turning even after one’s death. bit forgotten and when our 
schoolboys are asked name the most prominent men one would 
think chosing him. After having received scientific preparation 
which was elaborate was diversified, and having crowned 
with literary initiation the Weimar circle (Goethe, critical 
others never wavered his admiration him), spent five years 
exploring South America, then thirty more discussing and publishing 
the results his observations. the age fifty-eight delivered 
Berlin series lectures which were but the sketch the grand 
fresco which began the publication eighteen years later and 
which devoted the remainder his life. 

That man is—need name von Humboldt, and 
the work his old age which referred, the Cosmos. The 
first two volumes appeared 1845 and 1847 (when was and 
78), vols. and between 1850 and 1858 died 1859 the age 
90, and volume appeared three years later. need con- 
sider only the first two volumes. The first contains elaborate 
description and explanation the physical world, and the second 
history science. Thus Humboldt was pioneer geo- 
graphical synthesis, and also historical synthesis. was 
founder the new geography and also the new history. The 
first innovation was rapidly understood and was developed many 
countries the second was comparatively neglected. Geography and 
history are two necessary bases man’s education; even some 
knowledge geography removes his provincialism with regard 
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space, that is, teaches him that things are not necessarily better 
his own village, his own metropolis his own country than 
elsewhere, even knowledge history the only way remov- 
ing his provincialism with regard time, that is, making him 
realize that things are not necessarily better his days than 
earlier may later ones. Neither geography nor history were 
new Humboldt’s days, but increased considerably the scope and 
the implications both. For example, showed that history 
should focussed upon the history science, and also upon the 
history arts and letters, but the most remarkable all was his 
realization the polarity arts and sciences. After having de- 
scribed nature volume one the Cosmos, devoted the second 
volume new description nature reflected the human mind, 
the imagination (that art) the reasoning power (that 
science). this respect, was breaking ground new that the 
vast majority scientists and scholars to-day have not yet 
grasped what was trying do. 

The project was ambitious that realization fell far short it, 
but could not blame him for that. Pioneers are they 
cannot expected complete their task; not their business 
complete it. Some day the substance that volume two will 
have worked out again and rewritten, but will take man 
unusual learning, artistry and wisdom well. see now 
the great story which cries told that the rhythm the 
mutual interrelations between science, art and religion. The story 
very difficult tell, because not story progress like the 
history science, but vacillations and vicissitudes, harmony 
followed with chaos, and beauty mixed with horrors. would 
the story man’s sensitiveness the fundamental problems and the 
main values life. 

All honor Alexander von Humboldt for having shown the way, 
and the more that are slow following it, and that our 
scientists, intelligent some respects, are stupid others, and 
our artists, clever, yet blind. Beauty there for all see, 
and truth, and virtue, but how few realize that they are but different 
aspects the same mystery? 
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The mention the mystery brings close the heart our 
subject, for there its threshold that art and knowledge and 
faith meet and kneel together. This will appear more clearly when 
have examined how far art and science diverge the ordinary 
routine life. After having completed that examination, briefly 
must, shall retrace our steps and peep once more the 
sanctuary. 

The outstanding difference between art and science that the 
latter progressive while the former not. Scientific activities 
are the only ones which are cumulative and progressive. Thus read- 
ing the history science gives the exhilarating feeling climbing 
mountain; may downward sometime for short run, 
may turn around its slopes, but the general direction upward, and 
the top the mountain lost the clouds. Every scientist 
enabled start off from the highest level reached his predecessors, 
and have him, higher still. The history art, the 
contrary, like glacial landscape, plain wherein many hills are 
unevenly scattered. You may climb one those hills and reach 
the then you cannot continue without going down 
the level land then again, and soon. and down like drunken 
pendulum. 

When began ascension the topless mountain, used 
gloat that. Progress, here was indeed and nowhere else. Un- 
fortunately, there the devil pay for it. Because the progres- 
sive nature science, its achievements are evanescent. Each one 
bound superseded, sooner later, better one and then 
loses its practical value and becomes like neglected tool 
museum showcase. the other hand, because its very un- 
progressiveness the works art are eternally young. very 
difficult read old scientific treatise, for order understand 
properly, one must know equally well the old science and the new, 
and everything before and between. painful read Newton, 
but the plays Shakespeare are timely and pleasurable today 
they ever were. thing beauty joy forever.” The fol- 
lowing remarks made Picasso 1923 throw curious light 
this. Said he, 
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always the present must not considered all. The art the Greeks, 
the Egyptians, the great painters who lived other times, not 
art the past; perhaps more alive today than ever was. Art does 
not evolve itself, the ideas people change and with them their mode 
expression. When hear people speak the evolution artist, seems 
that they are considering him standing between two mirrors that 
face each other and reproduce his image infinite number times, and 
that they contemplate the successive images one mirror his past, and 
the images the other mirror his future, while his real image taken 


his present. They not consider that they all are the same images 
different 


Science progressive and therefore art non-progres- 
sive and eternal. deeper contrast could not imagined. 

the field science, the methods are supremely important. 
history science large extent history the instruments, 
material immaterial, created succession men solve their 
several problems. Each instrument each method is, were, 
crystallization human genius. Look the cockpit air- 
plane, and ask yourself what was the origin and each 
one its tools; endless story patient accumulation and 
adjustment. the contrary, art the results matter more than 
the methods. not interested knowing how symphony was 
produced, how fresco was painted, how dish was cooked. The 
beauty the symphony and the painting satisfy me, well the 
tastiness the food and not ask for the recipe. 

The scientist strives more and more objective and accurate 
the artist lets himself and his accuracy untangible. The 
scientist says: you can measure the thing, you are beginning 
know something about it, but the artist answers, What 
about beauty and 

Science essentially international, perhaps should say 
supernational. Men science all times and places 
together they cannot help even they don’t particularly 
wish so, because their task essentially the same. They are 
ascending the same mountain, and even when their trails diverge they 


Picasso, forty years his art, 2nd ed., edited Alfred Barr, jr., issued 
Museum Modern Art (New York, 1939, 11). 
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are aiming the same goal. Art tribal, national. sure, 
may transcend local pecularities and reach the bedrock human 
nature. Yet when speak Spanish painting Russian music 
evoke fundamental differences, which may difficult analyze, 
not say measure, but are tangible the air breathe. Some- 
time ago had write study Borodin, who was distinguished 
chemist well one the leading Russian composers. order 
reconstruct his background, had investigate the contemporary 
state international chemistry and Russian music. 

The scientific procedure essentially analytic; the artistic one 
synthetic, intuitive. Scientific discoveries are the result long 
evolutions, artistic achievements short involutions. This applies 
not only the creation scientific artistic works, but also their 
interpretation. cannot penetrate the thought Faraday 
Poincaré without sustained effort, but Greek statue reveals 
immediately the best Greece, and Gothic cathedral illuminates the 
Middle Ages. Science the field arduous and unremitting 
work, and how beautiful the flowers have earned them with 
honest travail spirit! Art the paradise immediate 
intuitions. 


All which very true, but not the whole truth, and knew 
all the time. Let look together now the other side the 
picture. 

science art, there always fundamental need selection. 
Just artist cannot paint every landscape, lover love every 
woman, just the scientist cannot investigate every problem. None 
them has ghost chance, unless restricts his goal. The 
immense success science due largely the selection problems, 
one time, the simplest and easiest first, and on. Genius 
science well art essentially the ability select properly. 

Then there technical progress art. The history music, like 
the history science, can written partly terms instruments. 
The modern symphony much instrumental triumph the 
transatlantic flights. Scientific knowledge not simply rational, 
good part manual and intuitive. What gulf between the 
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born diagnostician and the physician who has learning enough but 
lacks insight? There uncanny wisdom the hands surgeon 

Science and art have both their collectivist aspects, well their 
individualist ones. The former are seen their best religious 
art and social medicine, and that rapprochement suggestive. 
For what religious art, but the highest form social art? and 
what else social medicine but the finest realization the second 
commandment shalt love thy neighbour 
Neither religious art nor social medicine can succeed unless they 
sustained living faith. 

Science, every science and course medicine above all, art 
soon applied. becomes part and parcel man’s 
religion, soon thoroughly conscious his own in- 
significance and his solidarity with the rest the universe. 
cannot understand the history medicine, unless see not 
only discoveries and scientific achievements, but also personal defeats 
and victories, the timeless fruits men’s love and faith. the 
other hand, Canon Streeter has Science the great 
cleanser the human spirit, makes impossible any religion but the 
highest.” The well-tempered historian medicine will keep this 
mind always, and think men’s art and religion, well 
their learning. will try see the whole their personalities 
and thus give his own work its greatest value for other men. 
Science the reason, art, the joy, religion, the harmony life. 
None complete without the others. cannot hope understand 
the mystery life unless prepared consider from these 
three angles, and this means first all that must drop our 
scientific conceit, and second, that must never, never, subordinate 
humanities technicalities. 


Reality (p. 272, London, 1926). 
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THE AFTER-DINNER ADDRESS 


CERTAIN TEXT-BOOKS HEART DISEASE 
THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


JAMES HERRICK, M.D. 
Chicago 


the early 1800’s there was sudden outcropping works 
Heart Disease—most them the order text-books. The 
authors were Corvisart France (1806, 1808, 1812, 1818), Allan 
Burns Scotland (1809), Testa Italy (1811), Hodgson Eng- 
land (1815) and Kreysig Germany (1814-1817). Surely sur- 
prisingly large group appear the relatively short period 
twelve years, 1806 1818, period during which the Napoleonic 
Wars conceivably might have distracted physicians from medical 
writing. 

talk this ‘evening wish discuss why many books 
appeared this time, consider certain features these early 
works, say something the life and personality the authors 
and treat briefly the topic text-books general. Quite large 
order for forty-five minute paper! emboldened undertake 
it, however, because our retiring president, Dr. Long, when kindly 
invited speak, suggested that audience would weary 
from having listened all day heavy, scientific papers, might 
well for adopt lighter tone. So, having been 
shun the opprobrious this manner, and 
having consented, feel free under the implied terms the contract 
omit will, insert what may seem irrelevant, digress, 
short offer obiter dicta type paper, sort piéce 


*This paper was presented after-dinner talk the Evening Session 
May Dr. Herrick thought was too informal and too intimate suitable 
for publication. The paper, however, was unanimously appreciated and enjoyed 
all who were present the meeting that would have been great loss 
could not have been included the Transactions. are grateful Dr. Herrick 
for having overcome his hesitations and having granted the permission publish 
the 
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Why did these books appear this particular time? With the 
gradual disappearance the notion handed down from the era 
Hippocrates that the heart was immune disease—cor aegrotari 
non potest—some progress was made the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the recognition organic disease this organ. 
the eighteenth century decided step forward was taken shown 
the publication several outstanding clinicians—men like 
Vieussens (1641-1716) and Senac (1693-1770) France, Albertini 
(1672-1733) and Lancisi (1654-1720) Italy—of worthwhile 
volumes diseases the heart. These works stressed the im- 
portance, for proper understanding disease the heart, 
correlating symptoms and signs with postmortem findings. 

Vieussens’ (1715) vivid description the symptoms, especially 
the pulse phenomena, aortic regurgitation, with his plates showing 
the damaged valves, and his logical discussion the back pressure 
theory heart failure were based intimate acquaintance with 
the pathologic lesions that disturbed the physiologic function this 
organ. 

Albertini, pupil Malpighi, colleague Valsalva, teacher 
Morgagni, pleaded that the sure way acquire skill diagnosis 
was tireless bedside and necropsy study. 

His contemporary, Lancisi, whose writings, especially those 
dealing with cardiac enlargement, have almost modern ring, 
expressed similar views. 

Because large proportion Senac’s two volumes (1749) 
devoted his research concerning the musculature the heart 
often looked upon investigator only. But Raynaud was right 
when said that Senac was, before everything else, clinician. 
This shown the last few chapters—perhaps one-fifth his 
treatise. Senac felt that only constant check the revelations 
the autopsy was there hope that diagnosis would become more 
accurate and therapy more rational. 

But the supreme influence making physicians the eighteenth 
century realize the importance pathology medicine was exerted 
Morgagni (1681-1771). was who, common parlance, 
“put over.” was rightly called Virchow the creator 
Yet was clinically, well pathologically, 
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minded. His life-like pictures symptom-groups with accurate 
necropsy protocols, linked these two features together such 
masterly manner attract and hold the attention physicians 
from his own time even down the present. 

That was more than dissector, more than morbid ana- 
tomist, and that was regarded his contemporaries, further 
shown the beautiful volume Consulti Medici brought out 1935 
Bologna. This contains previously unpublished records, left 
manuscript Morgagni himself, some 100 cases which his 
opinion consultant had been sought other physicians. His 
qualifications clinician well authoritative morbid ana- 
tomist are clearly shown the Sedibus, published 166 years 
earlier. The terseness, the precision the use medical terms and 
the peculiar charm style revealed when, here, Morgagni, writes 
his native Italian language warmly praised the editor, Benassi. 

The rich output cardiac literature the early nineteenth century 
was, therefore, but the fruition the steady growth knowledge 
the preceding century. see, too, that the stimulating doctrine with 
which the nineteenth century writers were imbued—the doctrine 
that medicine and pathology were closely interlocked and mutually 
helpful—was but the legacy left Morgagni and his predecessors. 


There one difference, however, between the publications the 
eighteenth century and those the early years the century fol- 
lowing. the latter there evident purpose present facts 
concerning the heart and its diseases more systematically and 
form better adapted the needs the undergraduate and the 
general practitioner. other words, the works Corvisart, Burns, 
Testa and Kreysig were the order what are today spoken 
text-books. This characteristic lacking the eighteenth century 
volumes, though Senac’s last eleven chapters perhaps qualify text- 
book literature. 

The most scholarly, and some respects the most interesting 
all the writers this period, was Joseph Hodgson (1788-1869), who 
1815 published his Treatise the Diseases the Arteries and 


Veins Containing the Pathology and Treatment Aneurysm and 
Wounded Arteries. 
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This young man twenty-seven meets Somerset Maugham’s 
qualifications good simplicity, euphony. His 
frequent summaries are clear cut, concise and logical good 
lawyer’s brief. The carefully documented bibliographic references 
show that had made thorough search the literature. 

separate quarto volume contains eight plates engravings with 
twenty-four figures after drawings Hodgson himself. The two 
volumes are fine examples the best bookmaking and illustrating 
those days. 

Hodgson rapidly became the leading provincial consultant Eng- 
land. was known Hodgson Birmingham, renowned 
skilled operator the eye, and successful genito-urinary 
surgeon. 

After thirty years’ practice, rich experience and with suffi- 
ciency this world’s goods, influenced perhaps the fact that for 
some time his pulse had been slow—forty the minute—he retired 
London, where devoted himself largely various medical 
organizations. was President the Royal College Surgeons 
1864. died 81, five years later. 

His description non-sacculated dilatation the aorta led the 
French designate this condition maladie Hodgson. Today this 
classed luetic aortitis. Hodgson’s recognition syphilis the 
cause was none too definite. 

His treatise, though rich comments heart disease, can hardly 
considered text-book that subject. chiefly concerned 
with surgical aspects disease the blood vessels. 

Allan Burns (1781-1813) deserves mention because his volume 
Heart Disease, published 1809 when was but twenty-seven, 
was the first work English devoted entirely this special field 
medicine. discussed clear style, enlivened witty com- 
ments and youthfully indiscreet personalities, such topics con- 
genital malformations, pericarditis, angina pectoris, the back pressure 
effects valvular lesions, antemortem and postmortem intracardiac 
polypi,” aneurysm the aorta. 

His more carefuly edited work Surgical Anatomy the Head 
and Neck was published two years later, 1811. 

his early death thirty-one, from what was clearly recurring 
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appendicitis with rupture, Glasgow and Britain lost young man 
brilliant promise. was keen observer the human body 
health, illness and death. was industrious, studious 
the writings others, not bound the authority tradition, 
courageous—even rashly bold times—to attack the views his 
compeers superiors their views seemed him incorrect. More- 
over, was inspired the spirit research. His experiment 
the ligatured limb proof the coronary artery theory 
pectoris entitles him high honor original investigator. 

His work heart disease too incomplete and contains too many 
faults accorded very high rank text-book. Yet was 
pioneer, stimulating and had vogue Great Britain, the United 
States and extent the continent. was translated into 
German 1811. 

Between 1814 and 1817 Ludwig Kreysig (1770-1839) Leipzig, 
brought out three volume work four parts—Die Krankheiten 
des Herzens. judge from this work and from comments 
contemporaries, Kreysig must have been odd fellow. started 
his treatise saying that knowledge heart disease was. still 
state great confusion. But often failed clear the con- 
fusion; really added it. was prolix, argumentative and 
polemical. Sentences 100 200 words—even more—were 
rarity. seemed shun the period punctuation mark. His 
familiarity with the literature was astonishing. fact, one criticism 
that might urged against the book that was largely compila- 
tion, based more research the library than experience the 
bedside, though was said have been busy practitioner. 

Kreysig, rather than Bouillaud, sometimes referred Ger- 
man writers the man, whom credit should given for first 
calling attention endocarditis. But his conception inflammation 
the heart and its relation rheumatism was too vague, too tenu- 
ous, count for much. merely took peep endocarditis,” 
says Hanot. 

There times keenness about Kreysig that surprises: Some 
his ideas are almost prophetically modern. Hospital doctors, 
said, are sometimes poor practitioners, poor teachers and investiga- 
tors, they generally fail see disease its beginning. This calls 
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mind the views Mackenzie nearly century later. Digitalis 
called god-given remedy. His physical diagnosis 
was crude, percussion was largely ignored; yet recognized the 
value palpation, described thrills once heard swishing 
murmur (zischender Gerausch). 

two remarkable chapters—sixty pages—on and 
particular, shows tha: understood the function the coronaries 
nourishing channels, and the effect diminished flow inter- 
fering with the efficien-y the muscle. had conceptions—of 
relative ischemia the cause pain; painlessness area 
muscle that hardened and really dead; and the vicarious per- 
formance work the uninjured muscles—that were far ahead 
his time. His analysis the clinical features angina, while 
plainly derived from the English school, was masterly. 

Kreysig was man wide knowledge which applied too dif- 
fusely make effective. His bibliography contains many titles 
subjects besides the water cures, and his own peculiar 
philosophy medicine. did not his did 
Corvisart successfully later—hit the nail the head. while 
most interesting character, played but minor part the de- 
velopment cardiology. Pagel’s estimate—evasive would call it— 
seems just one when refers Kreysig’s book work even 
today not without importance for the knowledge heart disease 
that time.” 

The work Testa, Ferrara and later Bologna, (1811) was 
too learned, too concentrated with philosophical speculation and 
argument theories immediate help practitioners, was 
Corvisart’s volume. was heavily weighted also with mass 
historical erudition. the 987 pages, 173—about per cent—are 
taken with historical matter. 

The outstanding French contributor the literature heart 
disease after Senac was Jean-Nicolas Corvisart. His Essai sur les 
Maladies les Lésions Organiques Coeur des gros 
(1806) was for several years most popular text-book. There were 
three editions French and was translated into several other 
languages. Its author was physician rich experience 
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titioner the home, the hospital ward, the army. was close 
observer, superior diagnostician, moreover one not afraid break 
with tradition. was stimulating teacher. may true, 
has been claimed, that Corvisart’s great influence depended not 
much upon his writings, which were not voluminous, upon his 
personality, his fluent speech, his effective manner presenting his 
clinical lectures—and the Essai really made such lectures 
reported another and revised Corvisart. Yet this volume, 
attractively written, appealing practitioners, and general 
sound its teachings, appeared psychologic moment and really 
filled, our modern blurbs are wont say, much-felt want. 

Corvisart, like Senac, was ardent advocate autopsy control 
diagnosis. The more through the study morbid anatomy,” 
said Corvisart, “the more exact the clinical observations and the 
diagnosis.” 

Corvisart submitted classification heart disease anatomic 
basis the tissues involved. said that was the first writer 
use the term organic lesion.” His handling the subject 
valvular lesions was remarkably thorough. recognized the back 
pressure theory failing heart, though was not clearly discussed 
Vieussens more than century earlier, Hope few years 
later. made distinction between active and passive aneurysm 
the heart, the hypertrophy and dilation the later writers, 
and portrayed vividly the terminal stages these conditions. 

this most widely known book the heart, the early nine- 
teenth century, one finds nothing definite concerning angina pectoris 
and only casual mention the coronary artery. How did happen 
that Corvisart overlooked Heberden, Parry, Jenner, Burns, while 
Kreysig Germany and Testa Italy were alive the frequency 
angina and were familiar with the writings and views the 
English concerning it? 

looks though Corvisart had not been wide reader medical 
literature. Perhaps nature his studies were not much the 
library the bedside. those days, too, news all kinds 
travelled slowly. was the time the Napoleonic Wars and 
communication between England and France would unusually 
delayed. National pride, not hatred, might have been factor 
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keeping the loyal Frenchman from citing, any other way re- 
cognizing, the work done enemy country. Besides, Corvisart 
himself said, was busy with hospital work and active war 
duties—he was Napoleon’s favorite physician, appointed 1807— 
that had little time read. the introduction his translation 
Auenbrugger (1808) (p. xiv) tells how his work editing 
had been interrupted: hundred times have started work 
these Commentaries and hundred times have had lay them aside 
because the nature many other occupations.” 
delegated some the clinical and autopsy observations and much 
the task publication others. 

There was perhaps another reason. Apparently, Corvisart, instead 
burning the midnight oil study, spent much his time the 
joys living. was said have been fond hunting, col- 
lecting curios and all the pleasures bon vivant. One the 
authorities for this statement Baron Cuvier who the day after 
Corvisart’s death referred, not with malicious intent least with 
bad taste, the free and easy habits the renowned clinician. 
1922 Paris thesis, Lassus, probably reflecting the opinion 
Vaquez, resentfully calls these remarks Cuvier “the double- 
faced eloge.” 

Corvisart’s treatise the heart—and one might properly include 
part his treatise his translation Auenbrugger with com- 
ments—marks distinct advance over any book disease the 
heart previously written. Had known auscultation, bacteria, 
x-ray and the electrocardiograph his book could classed today 
decidedly worth while. 


The study these early text-books heart disease has caused 
think good deal the subject text-books general, their 
function, and the reasons for the success some and the failure 
others. May conclusion venture express some views 
this topic that, large measure, are based personal experience 

child believed what teachers told and what read 
school books. grew older sensed the fact—unconsciously 
sure—that some teachers knew more than others, that they 
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distinguished between statement opinion and fact. So, 
believing what read, began more critical what was told, 
accepting doubting the case might be, largely according the 
personality the teacher. 

Still later realized that could not always rely what read. 
author might mislead because was dishonest poorly in- 
formed illogical reasoning might stray from distort the 
truth. Thus became tainted with medical skepticism and lost much 
veneration for the printed page. 

Yet some did not stop ask strong appeal 
me. read them eagerly and believed them. recall how 
student was attracted two this character, Billroth’s Surgical 
Pathology and Ranney’s Anatomy the Nervous System. 
course, never questioned the facts encyclopedic work like 
Gray’s Anatomy except, perhaps, when some unrecorded anomaly 
was encountered the dissecting room operation. Books 
about drug therapy frankly distrusted. Loomis’s Practice was 
disappointment. 

Then came under the spell Adolf (1853-1925) 
work Practice which had been splendidly translated into English 
1886 and again 1893 Vickery and Knapp Harvard. 
was plain that the author was man culture, one well grounded 
the facts medicine and cognate sciences, familiar with the history 
the past and the knowledge the day—one who could think 
logically, write clearly and who did not clutter his pages with non- 
essentials. knew the needs the undergraduate and the young 
practitioner. 

1894, when was thirty-three, made one-day pilgrimage 
Erlangen, twenty miles out from Munich, see author-hero. 
After attending his interesting clinical lecture made myself 
had letter introduction—and was most cordially, 
with signs condescension, invited make rounds with him. 
was jocular when saw pull from pocket binaural 
took good naturedly facetious attempt come- 
back defense against the monaural instrument. seemed pleased, 
perhaps little surprised, when found that could use 
ophthalmoscope and discuss intelligently with him the retinal findings. 
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Though eight years senior, treated colleague. His 
modesty, courtesy, camaraderie made deep impression after 
keen disappointment over von Jaksch Prague where had been 
studying for three months. can well understand how Payr 
memorial tribute, tribute that has the ring sincerity, while refer- 
ring noteworthy contributions, especially neurology, 
dwelt chiefly the human side him whom called the last the 
bedside clinicians. referred optimism, his interest 
everything beautiful and joyous; how they, the Leipzig clinicians, 
had just lost the most lovable their fellow workers, the comrade 
ever most ready help, with his calm, clear view life and its 
realities. closed: Man musste ihn lieb haben.” 

sure that one reason why Striimpell’s Practice—for years 
superior text-book was because was not Gradgrind type work 
which, though may have facts properly listed, fails grip the 
reader because cold, austere and lacking understanding sym- 
pathy. never consult Striimpell’s Practice read his Memoirs 
without feeling that they reflect the human side the author 
was revealed that delightful morning the small university 
town Erlangen. 

must have been about 1898 when first met William Osler. 
For good reason had pictured him myself the dignified, 
unapproachable type, rather paunchy and burly, perhaps with mutton 
chop whiskers. the late John Musser and were talking the 
lobby the hotel Washington, the real Osler breezed 
dapper, slender. Unceremoniously gave Dr. Musser poke the 
ribs and said, Here, Musser, why don’t you introduce Her- 
Dr. Musser very properly introduced Herrick Osler, who 
within two minutes had one the horse-drawn phaetons that 
were then—would they were plentiful Washington, and 
who directed the driver slowly the Surgeon General’s Library 
where, said, wished get some particular book. Before 
reached our destination had, like expert reporter, pumped 
dry regarding medical matters Chicago; had learned about 
own affairs, aims had given two three hints regarding non- 
medical books, for discovered that occasionally lapsed into 
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culture. introduced the librarian the Library and told 
how deposit ten dollars could have books sent 
Chicago. more inspiring, delightful hour had never spent. had 
fallen victim—a willing one—to the charm the Osler personality. 
consulted his text-book—the first edition had appeared 1894— 
with renewed interest. was all there—the friendliness, the joviality, 
the helpful hints, the stimulus read original articles and mono- 
graphs—to read the best the old well the new, forget 
exploded theories, write clearly yet succinctly. 

Two years ago, address delivered the celebration the 
first fifty years the Johns Hopkins Hospital, ventured suggest 
that perhaps the greatest service that institution had performed was 
have given William Osler the opportunity, teaching and 
personal contact, inspire undergraduates, interns, residents and 
colleagues but above all, writing the best text-book the practice 
medicine ever offered English readers, extend that never- 
dying personal influence all physicians who speak read that 
language. 

also quoted William Rainey Harper, who once said that 
often questioned which type service, well rendered, was 
greater benefit mankind, the one performed the investigator 
who adds the sum knowledge, that the teacher writer 
who disseminates knowledge already acquired. Coming from one 
who was renowned for his investigations Hebrew and who was 
president university dedicated research, this statement seems 

have desire debate the question the comparative merits 
research versus text-book authorship. were attempt it, 
fear might have difficulty proving that any text-book has bene- 
fited mankind have the researches Galileo, Harvey, New- 
ton, Pasteur, Koch, Roentgen. But strong case can made 
out for the claim that most honorable mention may justly accorded 
the maker good text-book. Mediocre and poor text-books have 
been numerous and their influence harmful. The good text-book 
written man learning who not only compiles but edits, who 
creates with his compilation not mere physical mixture but new 
chemical compound, who strips his pages unnecessary verbiage, 
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shuns confusing discussion unsettled theories, avoids propaganda 
whose knowledge has been obtained hours the library old and 
modern authors, well experience the bedside and the 
necropsy table whose aim help others and not exalt self who into 
his writing injects his own personality and who, withal, not afraid 
express opinion interpret judicially; who can write 
text-book this kind the truest sense, benefactor mankind. 

Corvisart, and Osler besides writing text-books made 
substantial contributions medical knowledge. Corvisart’s trans- 
lation Auenbrugger, with his own valuable commentaries, still 
deservedly praised. Striimpell assured remembrance for his 
investigations and writings neurology. Osler’s bibliography re- 
veals rich output articles many which were helpful and 
stimulating the time; some are enduring worth. Yet one 
these men made contributions that called epoch-making. 
and Osler—it may said, was said John Buchan another, 
that was greater than any his achievements, that was fact 
man whose personality was itself his greatest achievement. 
submit that such personality embodied superior text-book may 
regarded man’s supreme achievement. 
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THE ANTIQUITY CONGENITAL SYPHILIS 
HOLCOMB 


Out long silence, young people twenty States have been 
suddenly made aware freightful menace marital life and 
childbirth. Laws for the avowed purpose the suppression 
marital and prenatal hazards syphilis have been suddenly forced 
not only upon the attention those seeking license marry, but 
also upon expectant mothers. The onus probandi uncontamina- 
tion rests upon each them (74). 

Whence came this disease mentioned publicly but few years ago, 
and such terrible marital and hereditary consequences? There 
are those who teach and believe that Christopher Columbus took 
Europe from America, thereupon immediately assumed 
intense pandemic character, and spread like wild-fire through the 
flesh-pots Europe, India, China and Japan (21, 36, 73, 101, 102). 

suffer such delusion this matter (65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 71.) 

Resulting from the fact that the disease has been written into our 
laws, makes consideration its history important. Because 
the fraud and plain error that permeates its long evolutionary 
perspective, the seeker for truth soon finds himself overwhelmed 
with confusion. The recital the Romance Syphilis (123) 
more like tragedy error. This paper based nearly half 
century experience with the disease, and knowledge medieval 
medical literature.* 


According Columbus’ journal, upon his return from the first voyage disem- 
barked Palos. Becker and Obermayer say landed Cadiz (14). Montejo 
says disembarked Barcelona (89). Monardes says disembarked Naples 
with load Indian prostitutes (88). The official Spanish records the Pro- 
banzas and all contemporary Spanish historians say the deserter Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon landed the Spanish port Bayona Galicia (92, 93). D’Arcy Power 
says Pinzon landed Bayonia France (101). Winslow says one Columbus’ 
ships touched France without saying which them, where made the land- 
fall (123). Montejo (89), Block (21), Pusey (102), Jeanselme (73), and others 
following Ruiz Diaz Isla (106, 107) say that some other Pinzon landed 
Barcelona, and that with his crew were suffering from some form epidemic 
syphilis. The confusion the result plain error the imagination prejudice 
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the short period allotted for this paper, would impossible 
trace detail the long evolutionary perspective the development 
the many facts and theories upon which the hereditary characters 
the disease stands revealed. The best can hope hold your 
attention for short time, not seeking convert you, but rather 
offer direct language some one many facts that have had 
interest for several years, that you may consider its integrity and 
determine its value for yourselves. 

Syphilis not only protean the character its lesions, but 
equally changeable the names that has masqueraded under, 
which amounts more than 650. now accepted triad 
causation (a) contagious, (b) venereal and (c) congenital, 
which triad stands unique (117). The consequences this triad 
efficient moving causation ought reveal the character the 
disease anywhere, and, owing its chronic, and well known latent 
biological character, familial and social disease widespread 
prevalence among all peoples, including those primitive habits 
(26). this character, now reflected yaws-syphilis, one may 
recognize described early medical texts through the 
Middle Ages. 

THE INCERTITUDE LEPROSY 


name disease any more elusive than leprosy. Its ap- 
plication has differed under the variances time, place, peoples, 
and the terminology translators. Modern leprosy not the leprosy 
the Latin writers the Middle Ages. 

The leprosy (or tzarath) the xiii chapter Leviticus will 
recognized the leuce and melos the Alexandrine Greeks, the 
vitiligo Celsus (c. B.C.). The Arabic writers the Eastern 
Caliphilate called baras and albaras (3). The early Salernitan 
physician called morfea (100) (not modern morphea), and the 
surgeons the late Middle Ages were practically unanimous 
calling morphea first sign leprosy (66). 

The lepra the Byzantine Greek writers, such Aetius Amida 
(6th. cent.) (2) Paul (625-690) (3, 98) resembles 
more nearly, because its scaly character, the modern psoriasis. 


ignorance, the truth being clearly recorded the time and amply verified 
(91, 30). 
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The leprosy the shrines Christianity was pot-pourri all 
kinds disabling conditions, involving paralysis, blindness, chronic 
suppurating conditions, etc., often healed with drugless and miracu- 
lous suddenness, too incomprehensible their scanty details admit 
natural explanation, classification any single modern 
pattern disease. These descriptions are found the patristic 
writings (51), the lives Saints (1, 15), such works the Golden 
Legend (121), the Polychronicon (61), the chronicals abbeys 
(86), monasteries, convents and similar records the Middle Ages. 
The leper was outcast, Christ’s poor,” wanderer the high- 
way. The so-called leper hospitals made pretense treatment, 
and best were place uncertain refuge. serious study 
them has shown that consistent measures segregation were carried 
out (94, 37, 111, 112, 36b, 79b). 

The leprosy the physicians and surgeons the Middle Ages 
was syphilis the center the face, now seen develop con- 
genital, or, late tertiary symptom acquired syphilis (48, 
58, 100, 109, 116, 118). had been previously known the Greeks 
elephantiasis (103) and the Romans Mentagra (64). This 
the type leprosy purpose bring your attention. 

Modern leprosy was first described Danielssen and Boeck 
1847 (32). This skin peripheral nerve disease described 
tubercular, anaesthetic, mixed form. has never been proved 
any consistently demonstrable means infectious, venereal 
congenital, possess the characteristic visceral lesions seen 
syphilis. One may look vain for valid proof any these 
characters the recent symposium the American Association for 
the Advancement Science (8), the recent (1940) second edition 
the volume leprosy Leonard Rogers and Ernest Muir (104). 
fact this latest, when asserting the dread 
leprosy,” presents example the prevailing general ignorance 
this matter contagion, the fear among those attending session 
American Civil court, who, with the judicial ermine,” fled the 
room when leper was produced. view the terrifying mis- 
information that bred from the flotsam and jetsam that pot- 
pourri diseases called leprosy and nursed about the bugbear name, 
cannot say that can blame them. 
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This statement made because purpose show that the circum- 
stantial descriptions the leprosy the Middle Ages, were rec- 
ognized the physicians and surgeons the time disease (a) 
contagious, (b) venereal and (c) congenital. These characters belong 
modern syphilis, not modern leprosy. 

For now four centuries, that since the birth morbus gallicus, 
the French Disease,” the contagious, venereal and congenital charac- 
ters leprosy are lost, the fear has dimmed, for better 
reason than the causes the ancient disease, and the pattern 
“confirmed leprosy, have now been transferred late 
syphilis. might support this statement with extracts from the 
majority the latin texts describing leprosy, appearing between the 
years 1050 and 1492, but the time disposal will allow 
cite from but one work, and this will the work Bernard 
Gordon, published the eve the discovery America (17). 
select this because plainly factual nature, ingenuous and less 
submerged bewildering maze extinct humoral philosophy. 
Furthermore cites illustrative case history which the soul 
medical science. have studied this chapter leprosy the Latin 
edition 1491 (17), the French translation 1377 (19), the 
Spanish translation published 1495 (20), and have compared these 
texts with the Osler manuscript made Oxford 1348 (18), and the 
factual meaning have found identical all them. 

purpose give here only translation that part Bernard’s 
chapter leprosy dealing with its causes, and which plainly 
describes congenital syphilis the child unborn and hidden from 
view the uterus. Some may recognize parts this text, the 
familial and social syphilis more occult origin, such those with 
experience have seen yaws-syphilis. One should recognize that 
Bernard’s ingenuous warnings and his measures venereal pro- 
phylaxis, are not directed against local sore alone such see 
the surgical text William Salicet (108), but against chronic 
constitutional disease. 


CAUSES LEPROSY 


“Causes. Leprosy caused either from being introduced the 
uterus, after birth. 
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“Tf arising within the uterus, because conception the 
time menstruation, because the child leper, because 
leper shall have had intercourse with pregnant woman, and this 
case the bearing will leprous, for out the great corruptions that 
supervene from such conceptions, leprosy generated. 

should happen after the child has left the uterus, 
because the air badly corrupted and pestilental, because 
prolonged use melancholic foods, such lentils and other legumes, 
and from such melancholic meats that foxes, bears, wild boars; 
hares and other quadrupeds such asses and the like. some 
regions all such dead animals are consumed. (Different texts list 
different animals). 

Leprosy also arises reason too much conversation with the 
leprous, and from coitus with leprous woman. And will also 
break forth him who lies with woman who has lain with leper, 
the seed whom remains her womb. this circumstance from 
coitus with leper, the woman may not infected, unless 
continued long time, because the dense structure the 
But healthy man lies with woman with whom leper has lain, 
the leper’s semen yet remaining her womb, will inevitably 
come leprous, because the pores the male organ are loose, and the 
infection readily transmitted throughout the whole body. Therefore 
most extraordinary precaution observed, and through 
some opportunity ill consideration one should lie with such 
woman, she should ingeniously expel the seed from the womb, 
dancing, sneezing, bathing and cleansing with clean water and wiping 
away. Furthermore, such measures will taken far advance 
possible. 

And there are many other means expelling the semen thus 
received, avoid submitting ones self the risk carrying the 
gourd (leper’s cup) and clappers, with their everlasting 

Everyone ought guard himself against lying with leprous 
woman, for will cite what happened concerning certain countess 
who came leprous Montpellier, and was under treatment. 
certain bachelor medicine who was attendant her, lay with her, 
and she was impregnated, and was made completely leprous. 


Fortunate then are those who are made cautious through the 
dangers others.” 


Fig. 


prenatal and acquired venereal leprosy begins 
here the 14th and continues the 2nd line the following 


(Courtesy College Physicians, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Fig. 

description the symptoms leprosy, appearing principally the face, 
divides into two groups which calls the infallible and the occult. Guy Chauliac copied 
these symptoms, calling them the univoca and the equivoca. 1847 Danielssen and Boeck 
invented the pattern which the basis modern leprosy, and this was before had 


substantial understanding neurosyphilis. (Courtesy College Physicians, Philadelphia, 
Penna.) 
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CONGENITAL 


Hereditary leprosy became hereditary morbus gallicus, then 
tary venerea, and finally the modern congenital prenatal 

The greater part the foregoing account Bernard factual, 
and there difficulty recognize the circumstances belonging 
the triad efficient causation syphilis, namely, (a) contagion, 
(b) venery and (c) heredity, and the same time bears 
circumstantial other relationship modern leprosy. 

distinguished modern medical historian, discussing this same 
triad causation set forth the earlier work Gilbert Anglicus 
his infectione post coitum leprosi, suggests the possible con- 
fusion lepra with syphilis (59). absolve Bernard any such 
confusion for the name syphilis was not invented until 1530, more 
than 200 years later (41), and first received its present application 
from Benjamin Bell 1793, when pointed out the causative and 
clinical distinction between gonorrhoea and syphilis, for some dis- 
tinction name between the two different diseases comprizing lues 
venerea was then made necessary (16). 

Bernard wrote what practically every surgeon the Middle Ages 


The term hereditary used here the sense was used through the Middle 
Ages and recent time, namely, that transmission the disease prior birth 
the child from the parent (6, 47). Mendel’s law has recently given this word 
and more limited meaning. The term congenital first appeared the Eng- 
lish language about 1660, and was first used Duncan medicine about 1796. 
Cooper applied hernia about 1807. Recently the term congenital syphilis 
has supplanted the term “hereditary the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
(1924). Such writers Swediaur, Girtanner, Bertin, Benjamin Bell and Diday 
were persuaded the child might infected with syphilis during passage through 
the birth canal, happens with gonorrhoea. This type infection seemed 
appear the child ten days, two weeks longer after delivery, and was regarded 
incident birth and congenital. The term prenatal syphilis” even more 
origin. The word prenatal was first used English about i826. 
find Allbutt (1899) grouping the principal causes idiocy and imbecility pre- 
natal and post-natal. This its earliest use medicine. The term has not yet 
supplanted congenital syphilis the Quarterly Cumulative Index. New terms 
applied old circumstances, are liable misinterpretation detached from 
time, place and person, new names applied old diseases. living language 
and ancient science both have their cemetery terms. 
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had written, namely, that leprosy was contracted intercourse with 
menstrous woman, and, based the old orthodox theories 
embryology and medicine, considered the fetus infected this 
supposedly adust melancholic superfluity (4, 13, 49, 76, 77). 

now known that syphilitic woman may transmit syphilis 
during her menstrual period, but entirely different scientific 
concept, and infective this means over period years. 
October 1940 Pariser working under grant funds from the 
Public Health Service the University Pennsylvania, 
demonstrated the presence spirochetes menstrual blood, re- 
lapsing cervical lesions, such infectiousness persisting over known 
period years. biological method animal inoculation, 
vaginal secretions and menstrual blood produced syphilomata from 
which the infecting spirochetes were recovered (97). 

Bernard next said that his venereal leprosy was transmitted pre- 
natally the child leper. Nothing this nature happens 
modern leprosy, but happens frequently syphilis. 

Bernard goes say that woman pregnant could infected 
with venereal leprosy and give birth leprous child. Nothing like 
this has happened modern leprosy, but can and has frequently 
happened syphilis. Hardly had the spirochete syphilis been 
discovered two years, when Girauld St. Louis and 
Charité, produced his classic monograph hereditary 
syphilis and the pale spirochete Schaudin (50). This classic 
paper giving the details 240 cases congenital syphilis born dead 
dying soon after birth, with pathological and bacteriological 
findings fulfilling the correctness the circumstances set forth 
Bernard, that say, established infection children born 
women infected during pregnancy, well children born 
syphilitic women without evident contagious lesions, women sus- 
pected, and women latent stage syphilis. One the remark- 
able facts about congenital syphilis, after the discovery the 
parasite, was the speed with which was demonstrated the various 
tissues and fluids the syphilitic fetus and child (12). 
the frequency congenital syphilis the center the face 
the newborn, this was observed many times, and demonstrated with 
photograph Girauld’s cases, also classic paper Stafford 
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McLean, reporting cases from the Children’s Hospital, 
(83, 82). Among these cases all having syphilitic involvement 
long bones, cases had snuffles some degree, the majority show- 
ing the condition during the first two weeks. All the foregoing 
facts relating congenital syphilis the center the face have 
been confirmed hundreds different observers and investigators 
who have described not only snuffles, but ulcerations and occasional 
gummatous lesions the nares. 

What Bernard said about melancholic foods based the 
theories Galen (45). This humoral philosophy, gravitating about 
the mystic black bile humor, could not have been ignored any 
physician the 13th century, charged with teaching, who wished 
preserve cast. the absence more certain knowledge anatomy, 
physiology and kindred elementary subjects, was the very founda- 
tion medical art. Possibly accounted for cases tardive 
congenital syphilis, those infected early through social and familial 
contact, not venereal, which common occurrence yaws- 
syphilis. for food being cause prenatal syphilis, they 
reasoned, that the food the embryo was milk. Suppressed men- 
strual blood was whitened the breasts milk, and the mother 
was leprous, the disease was conveyed the child, from the breasts 
vein carried this nourishment the uterus. birth this vein was 
severed, and the child then took its nourishment direct from the 
breasts sucking. Therefore all menstruation was suspended until 
the end lactation (4, 76). 

Bernard goes say that the disease transmitted woman 
who has recently had intercourse with leper whose semen still re- 
mains her womb. This way explaining contact infection came 
into use the migratory period the crusades. Around this part 
his statement causation, Bernard brought out four facts 
inherent syphilis and not modern leprosy. First. The disease 
was spread the promiscuous woman, who lent herself all comers, 
even the infected, and this was the prostitute—the cess-pool 
venereal syphilis, but not the spreader modern leprosy. Second. 
pointed out infectious character syphilitic semen, which 
may infect the mother, who infects her fetus. Such infection has 
been inveterately asserted modern time, and still suspected 
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take place syphilis. This not suspected means spreading 
modern leprosy. Third. showed the hidden (occult) character 
venereal infectiveness women, fact long recognized con- 
nection with syphilis, and now warned against the Board 
Health the State Pennsylvania (99). Fourth. recom- 
mended measures venereal prophylaxis, not avoid simple 
sore, but through contact infection avoid chronic disabling 
constitutional disease. This was one the contributions the 
Middle Ages, that say, the recognition infection through 
contact. find clear description this circumstance the 
writings the early Greeks. 

Finally clinches the description his constitutional venereal 
disease with case history: That countess whom says laid 
with the bachelor medicine. she had not become pregnant, 
the ambiguity the word “to lie” might have given more op- 
portunity ignore the obvious meaning not only behind this illustra- 
tive case history, but also the text its entirety. Better than most 
the texts that originated Europe around the last part the 
15th century, this text clearly describes the transmission both 
congenital and acquired syphilis. 

Face face with such evidence there have been plenty phy- 
sicians who recognized the identity leprosy (venerea) with lues 
venerea and syphilis (venerea), spite reiterated statements 
the contrary. The non-technical scholar, too often subservient 
terms, either because knew little syphilis and less leprosy, 
because was victim the silence that kept the wicked un- 
mentionable syphilis out standard works medicine, unwittingly 
obstructed any change the traditional nature leprosy. modern 
inconsistency description causes and symptoms fails obscure 
the truth. There has been, regret say, large following 
physicians who write ignorantly, because they not trouble them- 
selves with details source material these essential particulars 
reach common ground understanding. Fernelius (1496- 
1558), Forestus (1522-1597), Fabricus (1560-1624), and Daniel 
Sennert (1572-1637), all experienced writers morbus gallicus 
confessed they had never seen leprosy caused venereal infection 
(103). Dodoens (1518-1585), boldly pointed out that lues venerea 
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The diagnosis syphilis skulls 


from the leper cemetery was con- 


firmed Professor Williams, 


who 1925, while visiting Musée 
Dupuytren, Paris, took pictures 
marked 733 and 734. Nov. Lancere- 
aux, Cemetiere dit Lepreaux rue 
Douai.” Williams’ opinion, 
These skulls were surely syphi- 
litic possible for skulls 
be.” Further, perfectly typical 
skull more certain criterion for 
diagnosis than Wassermann re- 
action four plus, aneurysm 
the aorta.” (Reproduced 
courtesy Professor Williams and 
Association 


Press. 
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name that supplanted morbus gallicus), had long before been 
described Salicet, Bernard and Valescus Taranta (35). Said 
Michael Angelus Blondus (1497-1565), referring the Holy 
Wood, guaiacum and the myth gave rise concerning the Ameri- 
can origin syphilis: Let not say was brought from America 
Indians and thus expose our simplicity saying (22, 65, 


ANCIENT LEPROSY AND SYPHILIS BONE IDENTICAL 


the face this evidence prenatal transmission un- 
necessary for proving the antiquity syphilis bring the 
evidence the bones, although the historic trail unbroken even 
name. For instance, bearing the evidence bones leprosy, 
there are skulls Musée Dupuytren Paris, taken from the cemetery 
ancient leprosarium Rue Douai, that prove leprosy 
bone identical with syphilis. Among several syphilitic skulls 
discovered and diagnosed the Paris syphilographer Lancereaux, 
are two taken from this leper cemetery (79). These two skulls were 
examined and photographed Williams who says them, 
they are surely syphilitic possible for skulls be” (122). 


Guy CHAULIAC IGNORED VENERY CAUSE LEPROSY 


What Bernard has told the same factual evidence venereal 
leprosy with the same hereditary features described Platearius 
(100), Mesue III (87), Theodoric (116), William Salicet (109), 
Joannes Gaddesden (44), Arnold Villa Nova (10), Henri 
Mondeville (60), Valescus Taranta (118) and others. But all 
told the venereal features was ignored and lost through the 
influence one who occupied dangerous position authority, 
being physician three Popes, and who copied from Bernard’s 
chapter leprosy that matter dealing with symptoms. Guy 
Chauliac (54), sought unite medicine and surgery moulding 


*The present myth American origin based largely the paper 
Montejo (89), celebrated Bloch (21), but there are few medical historians 
with knowledge early source material who have not recognized the antiquity 
syphilis clinical grounds the fraudulent accounts attending the return 
Columbus from his first voyage. (22, 25, 27, 30, 33, 35, 42, 43, 52, 57, 59, 63, 
64, 75, 78, 80, 90, 110, 112, 115.) 
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them more securely pattern doctrines extinct humoral 
philosophy. Concentrating this theory, ignored the importance 
primitive external causes such are the result contact 
infection through venery. Guy disposed all external causes with 
the mere statement The primitive causes are corruption the air, 
contact with lepers, depravity food, and the taint 
(Causae primitivae sunt corruptio aeris contactus leprosorum, 
malitia ciborum, macula generationis.) With these few words 
disposed the cogent descriptions Bernard. Guy’s work was 
immensely popular. Before the end 1500, fourteen editions had 
been printed, and during the next century less than thirty-eight. 
Having large following, ignoring the venereal causes, 
completely obscured the progress made his predecessors 
understanding syphilis, and the etiology the disease fog 
disputation and theory, was shoved back the time Galen.‘ 


work, alleged translation into English Robert Copeland, 
French translation Guy’s Surgery belonging one Henry Dabbe. This 
work, entitled The Questyonary Cyrurgens” (56), often catalogued the 
work Guy. (No. 59, 472, Henry Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.) 
Our interest here that the venereal causes omitted Guy are included this 
work. During the 16th century there had developed regular type for examination 
lepers, which will found the Gessner Surgical Collection (22). Many 
reports examination for leprosy surgeons, shows they followed this form 
(37). The Questyonary contains section this model entitled: The maner 
examyne lazares and approve lepry meselry after the myndes Doctours.” 
From this extract the And for that cause chylde nourysshed 
woman corrupte and infecte her humours ought also infect. And nat 
all onely the mother lepresse, but let behold also for the cause 
experyence, that they beying conceyved the tyme that woman hath her 
floures, and that she nat clene, that scantly the chylde scapeth lepry, 
scalled, tached with suche infecte dyseases, that there some tache upon 
Also the father were fecte and the mater whereof composed. 
Than ought enquyre had company any lepresse woman. And 
any lazare had with her afore hym, and lately, bycause the infect 
mater and contagyous fylth that she hadde recyved hym. noted 
shulde man habyte with lazarous woman, with one that hath habyted 
newly w(ith) lazare. For all infectyons remayne the matryce the woman, 
unto the tyme that they pourged theyr floures cleansed, whiche man can 
nat do, bycause hath receptable whereto hold the sayd immundycytees.” 
(The italics are mine.) 


This seems show that whatever name was called, the English surgeon 
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ANCIENT METAMORPHOSIS 


the first Latin surgery appear after the year 1500, written 
John Vigo (1514), find that the usual chapter leprosy 
missing (120). Gilbert (49) had devoted pages two col- 
umns each his description leprosy. Bernard (17) had devoted 
pages, also two columns, this subject. would seem 
strange that among the 276 chapters the nine books that compose 
Vigo’s work, should find none that widespread chronic 
disease alleged have cruelly harried the Middle Ages. But one 
the nine books this work, the fifth, devoted wholly morbus 
gallicus, and here, under this new name find the circumstantial 
descriptions that formerly belonged leprosy, the 
result venereal infection, and traced the time the Emperor 
Augustus (63 C.-14 D.). This work went through editions 
and many translations, and was powerful factor, while reigned 
supreme, transform ancient venereal leprosy from the evasive old 
prude, fresh young thing under the new name, morbus gallicus. 


Syphilis never spread through the air, water, generated 
places. never arose from hot and rainy season Leonicenus 
claimed never spread from spring waters and rivers set forth 
von Hutten’s book did not arise from the astrologic conjunctions 
1484 claimed Grunpeck, Steber, Brand and others; and 
never caused epidemic spreading from vegetables infected 
water which clothing infected was washed claimed Ruiz 
Diaz Isla. was not the cause epidemic Barcelona 
(30). The scientific well the historical claims epidemic 
form syphilis the last years the 15th century will not bear 
close examination except the light awakened awareness, 
inherent human progress. 

Out the flotsam and jetsam wrecked theories humoral 
philosophy out the cemetery judicial astrology; August Hirsch 


did not have the stomach, when attempting diagnose leprosy omit questions 
along lines long recognized circumstances connecting the disease with 
infectious, venereal and hereditary origin. 
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(63) has revealed the vast prevalence those epidemics 
typhus, typhoid, and plague that prevailed the last years the 15th 
century and mistaken for syphilis. Beneath the surface debris with 
the discriminating sense practical archeologist, Karl Sudhoff 
has dug out incunabulae and manuscripts, fragments, which when 
pieced together, connect the alleged new disease with the old (113, 
114, 115). 

While the writers morbus gallicus were confusing the pre- 
vailing epidemic diseases with syphilis from the year 1497, they were 
assisted spreading and embalming their errors with the newly 
invented art European printing, and almost complete ignorance 
the causes the modern epidemic disease (81). Their poverty 
understanding this matter was great that they could not 
differentiate typhus, not mention such diseases typhoid, malaria, 
and practically all the common modern epidemic diseases. That 
many them (Grunpeck, Steber, Hock, Maynard, Paul 
Middleberg, the Vaticinium, etc.), traced their epidemic 1484, 
anachronism that seems incapable being noticed among those 
who would place the stigmata origin America any cost, and 
who are ignorant forgetful that there was knowledge 
America Europe before 1493. 

According Fracastoro (41b) syphilis cropped out suddenly 
many places the same time, was believed have spread 
through the air, from the universal influence astrologic con- 
junctions, delusion pseudo-science beyond all reason. its 
elements have been known under various names since remote 
antiquity. 

With the passage time the epidemic morbus gallicus became 
solely venereal disease under the name lues venerea, and with the 
split this disease into two, one was given the ancient name 


gonorrhoea, the other the name coined Fracastoro, namely, 
syphilis. 


HEREDITARY BECOMES HEREDITARY SYPHILIS 


Such writers Sebastian Aquilanius (110), George Vella (119), 
Jacob Cataneus (28), Paracelsus (95), Botallus (24), Fernelius 
(39), Anthony Gallus (46), Amatus Lusitanius (7), Fallopius 
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(38), Hery (62), Paré (96) and many others, have every now 
and then let drop some observation relating congenital syphilis, 
such child syphilitic mother born half-cooked (semi-cocti) 
midwives infected the finger deliveries and pass- 
ing the infection along; and wetnurses infected the strange 
nurseling, and taking the infection her own children. Under 
other names have encountered the same circumstantial infections 
pre-Columbian texts. Observations like the above, even errone- 
ously interpreted, the light modern science, reveal that prenatal 
syphilis was fairly common, and when stripped obviously false 
theory, are revealed incident prenatal infections which could 
nothing but syphilis. 


THE INFLUENCE PEDIATRICS 


With development the study diseases children, some 
ignored congenital syphilis, and the work some others was far 
ahead the mind prepared receive that their observations were 
unnoticed (53). Then star arose far northern country 
Nils Rosen von Rosenstein (1706-1773). his classic work the 
diseases children (105), dared whole chapter the trans- 
mission the lues venerea infants. This was not the first work 
with chapter this subject, but excited enough interest 
soon translated into French, Italian, German and English. 

This work awakened deep interest congenital syphilis, par- 
ticularly France, where, sometime later, under the revolutionary 
changes that were taking place, there came forth from the Hospital 
Vaugirard those observations Mahon and others, which 
established congenital syphilis surer basis (84). 


THE EXISTENCE CONGENITAL SYPHILIS 


But the brilliant Jean Astruc and John Hunter would have 
faith prenatal syphilis, such modern legislatures have recognized 
and are passing laws control. 

Says that mighty champion the American origin syphilis, 
Jean Astruc: For part would not entirely reject this way 
communication (of lues venerea) from parents, which know 
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approved the generality physicians; yet must own, very 
much suspect it, understood the venereal disease strictly and 
properly have never seen the venereal disease, 
strictly called, and distinguished pathognomonic symptoms 
the distemper, communicated from parents their children; which 
has made imagine, that physicians have been somewhat too 
credulous this affair, consulting chiefly the reputation their 
patient, assigning, not the real, probable cause their in- 
disposition, and that means acquitting them (11). 

Thus with gratuitous insinuations the integrity his brother 
physicians did Astruc 1736 reverse the teaching Gilbert (49), 
Theodoric (116), Bernard (17), Henri Mondeville (60), Arnold 
Villa Nova (10), Gaddesden (44), Valescus Taranta (118) 
and other observers. 

Said the inquisitive, but headstrong John Hunter, too blinded 
theory appreciate what was happening about him; “It sup- 
posed that fetus the womb pocky mother, may infected 
her. This should doubt very etc. (72). Hunter had 
large following who sympathized with his tragic utterances 
syphilis. But there were among his contemporaries, Mahon 
France (84) and Foot England (40), who have said all that 
needs said this calamitous teaching. 


CONGENITAL CAUSE TRIAD VINDICATED 


Only recent times, and for hardly 150 years has congenital 
syphilis received the attention and study that deserved. The 
greatest progress has been made since the discovery the spirochete. 
Though much has been accomplished early congenital syphilis, 
much remains understood tardive congenital syphilis, and 
some biological mysteries where time factor. Interest these 
questions growing. the decade between 1928 and 1938, some 
2,000 questions from doctors relating syphilis submitted 
Stokes and the American Medical Association, concerned con- 
genital syphilis (112b). Much that was observed during the Middle 
Ages and recorded discussions primitive causes venereal 
leprosy was forgotten and had learned all over again through 
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slow and difficult process. From the difficult time some books had 
pass the censor, possible that valuable observations were lost. 
The story progress told Diday (34), full stupid 
disregard the experience ages. 

Let not mere change name persuade ourselves the 
conquest the venereal leprosy the Middle Ages, pointed 
with pride and conceit. Those who have done the dirty work for 
the profession, laboring amid heat and cold, often with crude 
facilities, little encouragement, and less appreciation, know only too 
well the unfortunate blunders not separating evident fact from 
moribund theory. With better than average knowledge these 
infections, particularly seem among unprotected peoples, and with 
the courage his convictions, Admiral Butler sums the situation 
for (26). What’s name,” writes Shakespeare his romance 
Romeo and Juliet. rose any other name were just sweet.” 


The description leprosy given Bernard Gordon about 
1308 D., not modern leprosy, but circumstantial description 
congenital and venereally acquired modern syphilis. 

the term syphilis was not invented until more than 200 years 
after Bernard wrote his text, confusion the use terms can 
apply him, and the constantly recurring statement that one 
wrote syphilis before 1492 silly sophism. 

Syphilis congenital and acquired form certainly prevailed 
Europe long before the discovery America. 
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INDIAN SCALPING 


TECHNIQUE DIFFERENT TRIBES 


GABRIEL NADEAU, M.D. 
Senior Physician, Rutland State Sanatorium, 
Rutland, Massachusetts. 


Doctor Archibald his address following the presentation the 
Henry Jacob Bigelow Medal Boston, 1937, related how, during 
the preparation his address, had considered discussing the early 
history Canadian surgery, until, happening make the sug- 
gestion dinner the family circle, one member the younger 
irreverentsia, retaining only the phrase early Canadian surgery,” 
ejaculated, Ho! scalping, suppose! remark which gave him 
pause, 

There more truth than humor that anecdote for, scalping 
itself cannot called surgical operation, the treatment the scalp 
wound certainly pertained surgery. The custom removing the 
scalp secure trophy inflict torture was new experience 
not only the first settlers, this country well Canada, but 
also the surgeons who came with them. Nothing what the 
latter had seen their practice Europe, times war 
times peace, could remind them wound once ghastly 
and unnecessary. The operation was not fatal itself and many 
lived through the ordeal. Sometimes enemy was scalped alive and 
sent back his sometimes man, fallen the field 
battle and left for dead after being scalped, recovered from the 
wounds had received his body and survived the mutilation 
had suffered his head. 

Scalping, practiced the Aborigines this continent, can 
described the forcible removal the scalp, totally part. 
There were several methods and the technique varied with different 
tribes and different localities. That fact seems have escaped the 


The New England Journal Medicine, Dec. 23, 1937. 
Frederick Webb Hodge (Ed.), Handbook American Indians North 


Mexico, (Bull. 30, Bureau American Ethnology, Washington, C., 1906), II, 
482. 
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Fig. 


The first graphic representation scalping. (Courtesy Argosy Book Stores, New York.) 
shows the warriors Outina, Cacique tht Timucuans Florida, scalping their enemies. 
Jacques Moyne, surnamed Morgues, artist who came Florida with the 
Huguenots under René Laudonniére, 1563. Moyne escaped the massacre the 
Spaniards Fort Caroline and went England where died. After his death, his manuscripts 
and drawings were sold his widow Bry, whom they were first published under 
the title Brevis Narratio Eorum Quae Florida, Americae Provincia Gallis Acciderunt, 
Secunda allam Navigatione, duce Renato classis Praefecto. Anno 
(Frankfort, 1591.) The picture shows, the left, the taking the trophies; the right, 
their and, the background, the carrying away the trophies the village. 
also shows the particular way signing off the Timucuans: with arrow ano. 
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notice those who have written the warfare customs the 
Indians. The purpose this article describe those methods 
briefly. 

Scalping first differed the amount skin taken from the head. 
all the scalp was removed, was total; only portion it, 
was partial. also differed the number scalps lifted from the 
same head. only one scalp was taken, was more than 
one, was multiple. the removal the scalp from the cranium 
was not preceded circular incision through the skin, scalping 
was then called sabrage saber-like blow. And there was 
also the scalping those who were bald-headed wore their hair 
cut close. The scalp, those cases, was wrenched away with the 
teeth. Finally, scalping could complete incomplete. the flap 
skin was left hanging the back the neck pedicle, was 
incomplete. Otherwise, was complete. 


Total Scalping. 


Scalping which call total was two kinds. One was simple; 
and, this kind, all the scalp, but only the scalp, was lifted. The 
other was compound that say, certain parts the face neck, 
besides the scalp, were removed from the head. 


Total Simple Scalping. 


Certain tribes, those especially who lived the East, removed 
only the scalp from the head, but removed its entirety. take 
the following description that form scalping from author 
who wrote towards the end the seventeenth century: When 
those Indians have killed man,” wrote he, they always carry away 
with them, trophy, the proof his death. That trophy is, 
their opinion, visible sign their courage and bravery; the 
human scalp. They remove nicely one would the skin 
rabbit. First they cut the skin the bone all around the head with 
knife. They start front, the middle the forehead, follow 
around and behind one ear, then back the neck and around the 
other ear and finish front where they started. Then after pulling 
little the hair raise the edge the skin, they throw the head 
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Indian Warrior Entering His Wigwam with Scalp.” 
(Thomas Anburey, Travels through the Interior Parts America, 
London, 1791. Courtesy Mr. Clifford Shipton, Librarian 
the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.) The 
artist who made this picture never saw Indian and probably 
copied Moyne Morgues. The scalping instrument was not 
the axe, but the sheathed knife hanging the chest. 
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Fig. 
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backward their knees, and peel off the scalp easily one would 
glove from the hand.” 


Total Compound Scalping. 


Some tribes were the habit denuding the heads their 
enemies more radically. Sometimes they pulled the ears off with the 
scalp; sometimes, the eyes. Sometimes the whole skin the face 
came off, portion the skin the back. The Chinooks, tribe 
the Pacific coast, for instance, practiced scalping the following 
manner: Those wrote Duflot Mofras, use either 
knife sharp bone scalp their enemies. They make incision 
above the forehead, over the ears, and down along the neck, far 
the shoulder blades. Then, getting hold the flap skin the 
back, they pull the whole scalp off while they keep their victim 
immobilized the ground with their feet his shoulder.” 

The Sioux, tribal group who inhabited the great Plains, some- 
times removed the ears with the scalp. The knife, instead passing 
over the ears, simply passed under them and they came off with the 
skin the head. The Indian who wore ear ornaments, like rings and 
pendants haliotis metal, was sure lose his ears with his 


scalp fell because adornment gave added value his 
scalp. former years,” wrote Clark, the Sioux Indians, they 
had time, cut off the heads their slain enemies and took them 
their first camp after the fight, where the entire scalp was taken off. 
make particularly fine, they kept the ears with the rings and 


Scalping the Vertex Partial Scalping. 


Certain tribes, those who inhabited the Plains, for instance, and 
others, preferred carry off only small portion the scalp. That 
portion, located over the vertex, was small circular patch skin 


Tanguay, travers les régistres (Montreal, 1886), 94. 

exécutée pendant les années 1840, 1841 1842. (Paris, 1844), 356. 

Clark, The Indian Sign Language, with Brief Explanatory Notes 
the Gestures Taught Deaf-Mutes our Institutions for Their Instruction and 
Description Some the Peculiar Laws, Customs, Myths, Superstitions, 
Living, Code Peace and War Signals our Aborigines (Philadelphia, 
1885), 326. 
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the root the scalplock just back the crown the head,” 
over “That wrote Catlin, procured cutting out 
piece the skin the head, the size the palm the hand less, 
containing the very center crown the head, the place where the 
hair radiates from point, and exactly over what the phrenologists 


Fig. 


Four different forms scalping. (Bressany, Relation abrégée quelques 
missions Montréal, 1852.) the left, total simple scalping. the 
center, partial and multiple scalping. The vertex has already been lifted 
one Indian; while another coming remove second scalp from the fallen 
man’s head. the right, scalping sabrage. 


call done, said, grasping the left hand 
into the hair the crown the head, and passing the knife around 
through the skin, tearing off piece the skin with the hair. 
genuine scalp, [it] must contain and show the crown 
centre the head.” 


Webb Hodge, cit., 482. 

Catlin, Letters and Notes the Manners, Customs, and Condition 
the North American Indians (Philadelphia, 1857), 60. 

Op. cit., 362. 
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The custom those tribes was mark off their heads the 
region scalped. was sort defiance and incitement 
their enemies come and scalp them.’ The hair was cut close the 
head except for lock the top which was called the scalplock. The 
scalplock was generally hung with ornaments finely plaited and 
sometimes circle ochre vermilion was painted around it. 
majority the Plains wrote Clark, braid that 
portion the hair contained circle, about two inches diameter, 
the crown the head. The braid formed three strands, and 
the circle marked pulling out the hair, and this little circular 
path painted, usually with red ochre. The hair the head 
parted the middle, and the parting extends this circle. The 
scalplock seems meant mark manhood and defiance, 
sort “take you dare and idea. marked out and 
braided when boy reaches the age about five years, and covers 
the space called the crown curl the hair, that anyone can 
readily tell when sees scalp whether only from 
this portion the head.” 

reminded here story French murderer who had 
been sentenced die the guillotine. When was prepared for 
execution, dotted line was found tattooed his neck, with, little 
below, the words: Please cut the dotted line.” 

the man who had not been felled mortal blow, made 
great deal difference whether the whole his head only 
portion had been denuded. The removal all the scalp left 
large, messy wound; while the scalping the vertex inflicted only 
minor injury. Usually the scalps taken [by the tribes the 
Prairies] were wrote Grinnell, little larger than silver 
obvious that wound that size was less serious 


Peter Jones, History the Ojebway Indians (London, 1861), 76. 

Clark, cit., 328. the question scalping general, one may consult 
Georg Friederici’s Skalpieren und Ahnliche Amerika (Braun- 
schweig, 1906). That work, published Germany, very scarce this country. 
know only one copy it. the Library Congress. The Smithsonian 
Institution published its Annual Report for 1906 good résumé Friederici’s 
thesis. 

George Bird Grinnell, Coup and Scalp among the Plains Indians, American 
Anthropologist (Lancaster, Pa.). S., 12:304, 1910. like any other 
piece fresh skin they stretched greately,” when they were mounted hoops. 
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The three operations scalping done with one hand. (George Catlin, Letters 
and Notes the Manners the North American Indians, Philadelphia, 1857.) 
The Indian holds the child with one hand while, with the other, (a) has 
already incised the skin around the head with his knife, (b) now prying off 
the edge the scalp from the cranium with the tip his thumb and (c) will 
finish the mutilation grasping the skin strip off. The rest the family 
resignedly awaiting their fate. 
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and required less care and attention than wound that involved the 
whole surface the hairy skin the head. 

The usual complications which followed the avulsion the scalp 
were bleeding, infection and necrosis the bony structure under- 
neath. scalping the vertex, bleeding was inconsiderable, 
short duration and easily stopped; while, total scalping, the loss 
blood was considerable and very difficult control. the 
danger infection, was obviously greater with large wound 
than with small one. The infection was generally localized the 
skin and the neighboring tissues. But sometimes became general- 
ized and the patient died septicaemia meningitis. Necrosis 
the cranium, caries, was long delayed complication and did not 
usually manifest itself until few years after the initial injury. The 
outer table, being deprived its blood supply, became dry and 
black, and after while, rotted away. The necrotic process continued 
and reached the inner table and soon foramen appeared through 
which issued the substance the brain. There was less chance 
necrosis partial scalping than more extensive denudation, be- 
cause the bone was not uncovered for any considerable extent and 
the supply blood the outer table was never much affected 
the stripping off the epicranium. 


Multiple Scalping. 


Scalping was called multiple when several warriors, each one 
his turn, removed portion man’s scalp from his head. Every 
one the pieces taken counted for whole scalp and had the value 
trophy. That custom owed its origin the difficulty which 
arose sometimes, after battle, agreeing upon the real victor. 
settle arguments which often degenerated into fights, was decided 
that, when several warriors had taken part striking man down, 
his scalp would divided amicably and each would take piece 
it. The piece was taken directly from the head, however, and not cut 
from the scalp after the latter had been removed from the cranium. 
The choice piece, that is, the portion covering the crown vertex, 
was left the chief, the man who had struck first, the 


one who had inflicted the most serious wound, when that fact could 
determined the contestants. 
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The habit taking several scalps from the same head became 
more frequent after the introduction firearms. The reason for 
obvious. The wounds caused bullets were anonymous, 
speak while those inflicted arrows could more easily identified. 


Fig. 


Avulsion the scalp the hair followed the Death-Cry and 
the Elevation the trophy. (Catlin, op. cit.) Long hair permitted 
quicker denudation and gave more value the trophy. 


Scalping Sabrage. 


Scalping consists two operations separate and distinct. 
incision with sharp instrument which isolates segment 
the scalp from the rest the skin. Then the avulsion that 
segment from the cranium. Sometimes, however, time did not permit 
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such uncomplicated and simple procedure and the preliminary 
incision was dispensed with. 

The head was seized the hair and quick, strong pull was 
made which loosened the skin from the bone over certain area. 
Then the knife, like saber, sickle, swooped down and cut off 
portion the scalp. That method, the saber-like blow, sabrage 
method never allowed more than relatively small area skin 
lifted and always brought injury the outer table the skull, 
removing portions the periosteum. slow necrosis followed 
and, after while, the bone crumbled away and the substance the 
brain became exposed. soon the man has wrote 
Pouchot, run him, put their knee between his shoulders, 
take lock hair one hand, and with their knife the other 
give blow separating the skin from the head, and tearing off 

Sometimes, more than one blow was necessary. They seize the 
head the disabled dead enemy,” wrote Carver, and placing one 
their feet the neck, twist their left hand the hair; this 
means, having extended the skin, that covers the top the head, 
they draw out their scalping knives, which are always kept good 
order for this purpose, and with few dexterous strokes take off the 
part that termed the scalp.” 


Avulsion with the Teeth 


After the skin had been incised around the head, was necessary 
raise the edge the scalp little that the fingers could seize 
and pull off. jerk the hair was usually enough accom- 
plish that. The hair then served not only immobilize the head 
during the incision but also pull off the scalp afterward. But 
what the man was bald his head had been shaved? The scalp 
was then removed with the teeth. 


Pierre Pouchot, Memoir upon the Late War North America (Transl. 
Franklin Hough, Roxbury, Mass., 1866), II, 246. 

Jonathan Carvar, Three Years’ Travels throughout the Interior Parts 
North America (Charlestown, 1802), 188-189. 
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Fig. 


Avulsion the skin. (De Bonnechose, Montcalm 
Canada Frangais, Paris, 1886.) When the hair was too 
short, the denudation was done grasping the scalp 
with the hand and pulling off. The Death-Cry and the 
Elevation, Presentation, the trophy immediately 
followed the removal the scalp. 
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Cropped Hair. 


Many tribes cut their hair close the head, leaving sometimes 
only ridge from the forehead the crown, where the scalplock 
was parted off circle, stiffened with fat and paint, made 
stand erect, and curved like horn.” the hair wrote 
Anburey, they have purchase with their hand, they stoop, 
and with their teeth strip off.” 

seems that certain tribes always used their teeth peel off the 
cranium after the incision had been made with the knife. Here 
how Dr. James Thacher described scalping peformed the tribes 
who lived along the Hudson the time the Revolution: With 
knife they make circular cut from the forehead quite round, 
just above the ears, then taking hold the skin with their teeth, 
they tear off the whole hairy scalp instant, with wonderful 
dexterity.” 

Among certain tribes the chiefs were the habit cutting all 
their hair very close, without leaving scalplock the top their 
heads ridge the middle. The following abstract from the 
Journal French officer: July 30, 1757. party friendly 
Mohawks arrived the camp. They bring with them four scalps 
which they took near Schamaken. They told that they thought 


they had killed chief, because one the scalps only shaved 
piece skin.” 


Bald Heads. 


Baldness, any form, very uncommon Indians; 
first bald heads beheld the Red Man belonged 
But, what have about the scalping those who wore 


Hodge, cit., 524. 

Anburey], Travels through the Interior Parts America (London, 
1791), 354. The war was representation the different manoeuvres 
discovering, attacking and scalping enemy. 

James Thacher, Military Journal during the Revolutionary War 
(Boston, 1827), 114. 

Relations Journaux, Collections des Manuscrits Lévis 
(Quebec, 1895), 113. 

Physiological and Medical Observations among the Indians 
..., 161-162 (Bull. 34, Bureau American Ethnology, Washington, 1908). 
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their hair cut close, will seen that the scalping bald heads pre- 
sented problem all. First circle was traced with knife the 
bald pate, then the skin was wrenched away with the teeth. Ross Cox 
tells the scalping old man, ninety-two years old, who had 
only few hairs left his head. His body was found the 
Flatheads, close beaver dam: 


ball had penetrated his temples, 


The Scalp Dance. (Catlin, cit.) 


and the few white hairs that remained his aged head did not 
prevent his inhuman butchers from stripping the 

should like relate here anecdote concerning the Count 
Frontenac who was Governor General Canada during the French 
regime. seems that the Count was bald, but his baldness was well 
concealed the ornamented peruke which wore common with 
all the noblemen that period. was expedition against the 
Iroquois. One day, was crossing river with his army full 


Ross Cox, Adventures the Columbia River (New York, 1832),172. That 
man was Frenchman who had fought the battle Abraham’s Plains. was 


supposed have carrying the Marquis Montcalm into Quebec, 
after had received his death-wound.” 


Fig. 
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view the enemies who were standing the opposite bank, 
jumped into the river, removed his wig quickly while under the 
water and came with not hair, true false, his head. These 
Indians had never seen bald man and they were stunned. They 
declared immediately that the Governor had scalped 
man, red white, according their code war, who scalped him- 
self could only man who was desperate and willing win all 
costs die. They all fled terror and left the field Frontenac.” 

That story, most probably, not authentic. Bossu, his Travels 
through Louisiana, relates one that almost similar. certain 
Tissenet was travelling with some Indians whose language 
understood. Unaware that, they were plotting among themselves, 
under his nose, how kill him. wore his hair very short and 
had covered with peruke which his companions mistook for his 
natural hair. they were remarking one another how beautiful 
his hair was and how nice would scalp him, Tissenet, all 
sudden, seized his peruke and threw their feet, exclaiming 
the same time: You want scalp, you treacherous scoundrels? 
Here is. Take it.” They were too terrified say word. They 
ran away and Tissenet was able escape with his 


Incomplete Scalping 


The different types scalping which have described far are 
all complete that is, they are scalpings which there was 
complete separation the scalp from the cranium. That form was 
the most common form scalping practiced the Indians. 

There was, however, type scalping, called incomplete, which 
the avulsion was not finished. The scalp was left hanging back 
the neck small pedicle. That form mutilation was not 
common and was performed certain tribes only during torture 
and burning the stake. When everything ready,” says 
Relation 1666, the prisoner brought out and tied the stake 
and finally burnt. When burnt the stomach, they detach 


Jean-Baptiste d’Aleyrac, Aventures militaires siécle (Paris, 1935), 
41. 


Nouveaux Voyages aux Indes (Amsterdam, 1769), 176-177. 
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him, break all his fingers, raise the scalp which was left hanging 
behind small tongue skin the head. They put him death 
these agonies, after which each takes his morsel and proceeds 
make merry.” Certain tribes were the habit inflicting torture 
pouring burning sand boiling gum over the denuded cranium. 
possible that the purpose leaving the scalp hanging was 


a 


Fig. 


Hunter scalped Indians near Fort Dodge, Kansas, 1869, and photographed 
the Frontier Photographer, William Jackson. Probably the only photograph 
existence man scalped the Indians. Oregon Trail. Courtesy the 
Federal Writers Project and the Smithsonian Institution.) 


keep the sand the gum place the head throwing the skin 
back over it. The incomplete scalping might also have had some 
other significance, ceremonial symbolical, which has 
remained unexplained. 


The Nine Iroquois Tribes, 1666, Documents Relative the Colonial History 


the State New York (Edmund Bailey Ed., Albany, 1855), 
49, 
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Conclusion 


purpose describe the major forms scalping practiced 
the North American Indians. The minor varieties have not 
deemed sufficient interest warrant description here. have 
also omitted any mention scalping the White Man. The 
Europeans learned scalp from the Indians and some them, 
traders, interpreters, voyageurs, became very adept pupils. should 
like end this article with two cases scalping Whites. First, 
Frenchman from Louisiana: The Indian fell the blow and the 
Frenchman him; the next moment, the latter was up, and 
shouting the death cry, scalped his enemy, and came triumph 
present the trophy the general, who return ordered some goods 
Goddin was smoking his turn, Bird gave sign the Indians, and 
volley was fired his back. While was yet living, Bird himself 
tore the scalp from the poor fellow’s head and deliberately cut 
Captain Wyeth’s initials, W., large letters upon his 
forehead.” 

The work this Englishman, nobody will deny it, had quality 
craftsmanship that was sadly lacking that the Frenchman. 


History Louisiana, Translated from the Historical Memoirs Dumont, 
Historical Collections Louisiana (B. French, Ed., New York, 1853), 54. 

Townsend’s Narrative Journey Across the Rocky Mountains, 1834, Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 354. 
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DESCRIPTION THE TEETH ALEXANDER 
MONRO, PRIMUS 


WALTER JACOBS, 


the long and honorable list Medicine’s immortals the name 
Alexander Monro,” itself, could about the most confusing 
that one might encounter. The name Alexander 
medical history from 1697 1859—162 years. only 
when realize that the same name was given father, son, and 
grandson that the long stretch 162 years becomes understandable. 
The father Alexander Monro was born 1697, and the grandson 
Alexander Monro III died 1859. 

Due the long reign the Monro’s professors anatomy 
the University Edinburgh this city became center medical 
teaching the 18th century. The three Alexander Monro’s, Primus, 
Secundus, and Tertius held the chair anatomy Edinburgh 
uninterrupted succession from 1720 1846,—126 years! The 
story the three Alexander Monro’s really worthy much more 
time and attention then could ever allowed included this 
paper. Here shall consider the dental writings the father 
the dynasty, Monro, Senior. 

Monro, Primus was born 1697. His father James Monro was 
surgeon the British army. the beginning the 18th century 
James Monro retired from the army and settled Edinburgh. 
Before long, due his great capabilities developed extensive 
practice and was admitted member the college physicians 
the city. Young Monro, Primus was prepared for medical educa- 
tion and when the time came for him study his chosen profession 
was given every consideration make his training complete and 
thorough was possible the time. studied London, Paris 
and Leyden, and returning Edinburgh 1719 was examined 
and qualified for the surgeons’ guild. 1720, the age 22, 
was elected professor anatomy the then newly established Uni- 
versity Edinburgh where began the first regular course 
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anatomical and surgical lectures and demonstrations that were ever 
held that city. His enthusiasm and profound knowledge attracted 
large number students. 

his many efforts, such the establishing large hospital 
Edinburg, his fight allow cadavers procured for dissection, 
his proposed cure for hydrocle the injection wine,—his chief 
claim fame was due his teaching and interest anatomy. And, 
anatomy was his specialty, osteology was his strongest field. His 
classic treatise, The Anatomy the Human Bones and Nerves was 
written for the use his students. shows extensive reading and 
accurate observation. This fine work gives excellent description 
the parts, review the opinions and observations other 
teachers and anatomists. Monro also attempted show the 
application his observations medical practice. The Anatomy 
the Human Bones and Nerves had great sale and passed through 
least editions. from the 6th edition, published Edin- 
burgh 1758 that these observations upon the dental writings 
Monro are taken. 

“The teeth,” begins Monro, are the hard white bodies placed 
the sockets both jaws. Their number generally sixteen 
above, and many though some people have more and others 
have fewer.” course this was written 150 years before the 
routine full mouth ex-ray series that often discloses the impacted 
and unerrupted teeth the people who fewer”; but the 
people who have more, the supernumerary teeth, they were 
noted 

Monro continues, Each tooth composed its cortex, 
enamel, and internal bony substance. The cortex has cavity, 
place for marrow; and solid and hard, that saws files can 
with difficulty make impression it.” Those dental practice 
who have operate through real thick, hard enamel with the help 
our modern electric engines and splendid, strong, sharp burs, can 
well appreciate the tribulations and handicaps the early operators 
the teeth. discussing the dentine, the bony part 
the teeth,” Monro describes it, that come upon the following 
observation. Here Monro says, The bony part the teeth has its 
fibers running straight, according the length the teeth. When, 
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exposed the air, the breaking falling off the hard cor- 
tex, soon corrupts. And thence carious teeth are often all hollow 
within, when very small hole appears only Here Monro 
notes that small pit cavity, know them today, the surface 
tooth may lead large carious area; but unfortunate that 
does not give something more definite when states that the 
dentine soon when exposed the air! 

Monro presents one observation that brings his dental knowledge 
quite date, particularly far the much debated question 
caries concerned. Just how much the dental caries lesion can 
controlled arrested the lymph circulation the dentine, and 
possibly the enamel, still debatable. Monroe states, 
children have frequently injected the vessels the teeth far 
their base: and such are not entirely ossified, one can with 
lucky injection fill many vessels, make both the inside and 
outside the cortical part appear perfectly plentiful 
supply vessels must expose the teeth the same disorders that 
attack other vascular parts; and such teeth have the greatest 
number vessels, must have the most numerous chances being 
seized with these diseases.” Monro evidently realized that the 
enamel and dentine derive some nourishment from the vascular pulp 
tissue because lymph circulation from the pulp. Today our 
dental histologists are investigating this attractive and difficult 
subject. 

describing the cuspid teeth Monro states, The two the 
upper jaw are called eye-teeth, from the communication nerves 
which said betwixt them and the eyes.” Here Monro has 
kept alive the traditionally incorrect anatomical theory the con- 
nection the eye and the canine teeth. Notice that Monro says, 
“which said.” Evidently made dissection this matter for 
himself. this point might well mention the fact that 
among the references mentioned for his material find the name 
Fauchard, whose Chirurgien Dentiste published Paris 
1728 placed dentistry scientific plane through collecting and 
incorporating into this one book the entire doctrine the dental 
art then known, theoretical well practical. also mentions 
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Paré, Bartholin and Galen. However authority mentioned 
substantiate the eye-cuspid connection. 

the subject occlusion Monro states, The incisors the 
upper jaw being broader than those the lower jaw, make the 
superior grinders placed much farther back than the lower 
ones, that when they are brought together, shutting the mouth, 
the points the grinders the one jaw enters into the depressions 
the opposite grinders, and they are all equally applied each other, 
notwithstanding the inequality their surfaces.” This short de- 
scription occlusion written 1758 cannot compare with John 
Hunter’s which was published Hunter’s Natural History the 
Human Teeth 1771. However, must remember that Hunter’s 
work was undoubtedly the most important dental book that 
period, monumental work and the one that had the greatest and 
most far reaching influence upon dental literature. 

This brief resume some observations included the pages 
devoted the description the teeth included the 409 pages 
the 6th edition Monro’s Anatomy the Human Bones and 
Nerves not any way construed reflection upon the 
dental knowledge its author. The upward and forward advance 
man through the sciences slow and times painful. For this 
reason every pioneer, every worker and every leader must honored 
for his contribution the whole our knowledge. And, with 
this thought that would recommend the reading Monro’s 
splendid work—so that might better appreciate his great efforts 
advance anatomical knowledge. 
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VITH CENTURY, 


—Pythagoras, Greek philosopher, passing blacksmith’s shop 
and hearing the hammer the anvil, invents the musical scale 
and introduces the mathematics acoustics. 


Crotona (the first Greek who dissected animals), 
the most important physician before Hippocrates, reveals 
knowledge the optic nerve and the auditory tube 
hearing caused the air forcing vacuum the hollow 
bone behind the ear, for all hollow things are sonorous 


VTH CENTURY, 


Agrigentum Sicily, the most versatile Greek 
investigator his time, finding snail-like cartilage the 
ear, teaches that hearing produced when the air strikes this 
spiral which hangs like bell within the ear (he thus 
regarded the discoverer the labyrinth the ear). 


—Diogenes Apollonia, pioneer angiology, describes in- 
tersecting veins running the head and terminating each 
side the ear (as the protagonist the pneumatic theory 
medicine, declared: the air which the head, when 
struck the voice, gives the hearing). 


—Hippocrates describes deafness significant symptom 
several the case-histories detailed Epidemics (teaches 
that incising the ear for suppuration, the abscess should 
neither plugged nor plastered). 


IVTH CENTURY, 


—Aristotle (Historia animalium) teaches: The ear con- 
structed internally like the (strombus, spiral 


more complete Chronology scheduled appear The Laryngoscope 
(St. Louis), which publishing the author’s recent studies the evolution 
otology. The standard work Adam Politzer’s Geschichte der Ohrenheilkunde 
(Stuttgart, 1907-1913). 
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snail, which shows that the father biology had some 
knowledge the internal ear). 


CENTURY, 


—Erasistratus Chios founder the Alexandrian school) 
ultimately traces all nerves the brain which regards 
the origin the bodily functions, the perforations the 
nostrils and ears are found connected with the brain 
(the father physiology recognized the auditory nerve). 


IIND CENTURY, 


—Heraclides Tarentum employs caustic verdigris and 
copper filings honey for proliferating ulcers the ears. 


CENTURY, 


—Apollonius Mys removes foreign bodies from the ear with the 
aural spatula, small forceps, hooks and probes around 
which wrapped wool dipped sticky turpentine. 


CENTURY, 


—Scribonius Largus, Roman pharmacologist, describes auri- 
scalpium (ear probe) compositiones medicamentorum. 

Cornelius Celsus, Roman encyclopedist, refers (De 
medicina) pus discharging from the ear, leading in- 
sanity and death” (an early recognition meningitis 
complication purulent otitis media). 

—Plutarch, Greek biographer and moralist, writes essay 
the ethics hearing for the youthful Nicander (elsewhere 
his Moralia briefly summarizes the opinions the 
ancients the sense hearing). 


IIND CENTURY 


—Rufus Ephesus (trained Alexandria), the earliest 
treatise anatomical nomenclature, introduces the terms: 
pinna, helix, antihelix, hircus (tragus the ear), concha. 


—Archigenes, Greek physician Apamea Syria, the first 
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who dipped brush glue and inserted into the ear 
extract foreign body contribution the method 
adhesion) the first declare that foreign bodies can 
removed from the ear the mouth and nose are closed while 
sneezing provoked and the first sug- 
gest that the hard hearing stimulated sound which 
should conducted into the meatus auditorius tube 
(origin the microphonic effect the ear-trumpet). 

the Cappadocian, his graphic description 
mania, calls attention the patient’s intolerance sound 
frenzy are sharp hearing, sensitive 
noise, and easily become delirious 

—Galen Pergamum, foremost Greek physician the Roman 
Empire, differentiates the acoustic and facial nerves, and 
describes the course the facial nerve; calls attention the 


mastoid, styloid, and zygomatic processes; names the 
labyrinth. 


CENTURY 


1511—Arnold Schlick Heidelberg the first give definition 
musical pitch. 

Berengario Carpi the first mention the audi- 
tory ossicles: the tympanic membrance within the 
tympanic cavity are two small (In his Isagogae, 
published Bologna). 

1521—In his Commentaria published Bologna, Jacopo Berengario 
Carpi the first designate two auditory ossicles name 
but does not claim the discovery the malleus and incus. 

Massa (Liber introductorius anatomiae, Venice) 
the first describe the two auditory ossicles mobile and 
connected with the tympanic membrane, moving simulta- 
neously with the swinging the membrane. 

the first give illustrations the malleus and 
incus individually and their position within the tympanic 
cavity (in his Fabrica). 

1546—Gian Filippo Ingrassia Recalbuto, Sicily, who surpassed 
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previous descriptions the cochlea and semicircular canals, 
and contributed otophysiology the memorable observation 


the sound-conducting capacity the teeth, discovers the 
third auditory ossicle, the stapes. 


1560—Amatus Lusitanus, summoned Ragusa expert 


witness the case woman accused making young 
nobleman deaf witchcraft, secures the acquittal the 
prisoner his explanation that incantations are unable 
cause deafness, the deafness this instance being due 
syphilis (related his Centuria vi, 87). 


1561—Fallopius (Observationes anatomicae, Venice) after centuries 


fumbling, writes the first exact description the mem- 
brana tympani, and discovers the canal (aqueductus Fallopii) 


which passes through the temporal bone and contains the 
facial nerve. 


1563—Eustachius (Opuscula anatomica, Venice), whom owe 


the first description the chorda tympani nerve, and the 
discovery the modiolus and the membranous zone the 
lamina spiralis, makes the most important single discovery 
the history otology his detailed description the 
structure, course, physiology, and therapeutic significance 
the tuba auditivi (Eustachian tube eustachium). 


1573—The Dutchman Volcher Coiter, trained the Italian ana- 


tomists, the author the earliest monograph the 
auditory organ (fascinated the ear which regarded 
masterpiece nature, gave the Renaissance its working 
hypothesis the phenomenon hearing). 


Tagliocozzi Bologna, whose work reparative 


surgery (De curtorum chirurgia per insitionem, Venice) 
the classic rhinoplasty, concludes his treatise with pro- 
cedures for the restoration defective ears 


XVIITH CENTURY 


Casserio Piacenza investigates the vocal and audi- 


tory apparatus (De vocis auditusque organis historia 
anatomica, Ferrara), advancing its comparative anatomy 
outstanding degree. 
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1645—Cecilio Folio Modena, illustrated anatomical table 
dedicated Thomas Bartholinus (Nova auris internae 
delineatio, Venice), announces his discovery the long 
process the malleus (folian process, process Folius). 

1653—Konrad Viktor Schneider Bitterfeld Saxony, professor 
Wittenberg, describes (De osse temporum) some details 


the temporal bone better than his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. 


Lyser’s manual dissection (Culter anatomicus, 
Copenhagen) the first contain chapter the prep- 
aration technique the entire auditory organ (the method 
followed the tympanic membrane will not torn 
and the ossicles not forced from their natural position how 
avoid injury the labyrinth; how open the vestibule, 
cochlea, and the semicircular canals). 

1660—Konrad Viktor Schneider (De catarrhis, 
moves forever the ancient error that the origin catarrh 
attributable mucus flowing down from the brain. 


—The youthful Dane, Niels Stensen, dissecting the head 
sheep Amsterdam (April 7), feeling his knife slip down 
opening and strike with sharp click against the teeth, dis- 
covers the excretory duct the parotid gland (Stensen’s 

1661—Niels Stensen, his inaugural dissertation (De glandulis 
oris nuper observatis inde prodeuntibus salivae vasis, 
Leyden), the first mention the ceruminous glands (the 
glands which secrete the cerumen earwax). 

1668—Paolo Manfredi (Novae observationes circa uveam oculi 
aurem, Rome), the first notice various details the 
anatomy the ossicles the tympanum (description the 
articulation the auditory ossicles, ligament between the 
incus and the sesamoid ossicle, membrane the stapes and 
ridges its peduncle). 

Charlton Somersetshire (coined the word elec- 
tricity while translating van Helmont, 1650) writes pioneer 
description the auditory apparatus fish, based his 
dissections (Onomasticum London). 
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1672—Thomas Willis (De anima brutorum, Oxford, xiv, 198) 


describes the case deaf woman who could hear only when 
drum was beating, servant brought out drum when- 
ever her husband had conversation with her; this paradox 
has since been known Paracusis Willisii (he was the first 
recognize that the actual seat hearing the cochlea; 
sound not transmitted simultaneously the cochlea each 
ear, double hearing results). 


1673—Athanasius Kircher (Phonurgia nova, Rome), discusses the 


reception and transmission sound. 


1676—Oligerus Jacobaeus (Holger Jacobsen) the seaport 


Aarhus Denmark, discovers (Observationes ranis 
lacertis, Paris) the tympanic membrane and two ossicles 
the frog. 


Méry Description exacte Paris) contributes 


the most detailed description the time the fissures the 
external auditory canal. 


Bonet, his three thousand autopsy protocols 


(Sepulchretum, Geneva) contributes the advancement 
the pathological anatomy the auditory organ case 
deaf-mutism with bilateral lack stapes; especially small 
auditory ossicles and defect the incus anatomical 
basis deaf-mutism deafness resulting from brain 
violent headache and earache due hydrocephalus). 


—The versatile Jesuit, Daniele Bartoli, issues valuable physico- 


physiological contribution (Del Suono, Rome) acoustics 
(solid bodies, the same air, are suitable for carrying and 
transmitting sound; the consonance vibrating bodies 
dependent the harmonization their strong 
sound not carried quicker easier than weak one; 
explanation the mechanism the Ear Dionysius, first 
tyrant Syracuse). 


1680—Claude Perrault (Observations sur Paris), 


issues noteworthy description the comparative anatomy 
the ear. 


—Johann Bohn (Circulus anatomico-physiologicus, Leipzig; 


dedicated Malpighi) contributes the advancement 
auditory physiology (rejection the venerable theory aér 
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ingenitus the labyrinth; denial that the frequent occurrence 
simultaneous deafness and mutism due the anastomatic 
connection between the auditory and laryngeal nerves; 
the physiological significance the cochlea). 

1683—Joseph-Guichard Duverney issues Paris: Traité l’organe 
l’ouie (the first treatise otology, work the modern 
spirit, with various first descriptions 

1684—Giinther Christoph Schelhammer (De auditu, Leyden) writes 
the classic argument against the aér ingenitus (inborn air) 
the special instrument hearing, thus finally destroying 
one the dominating errors dating from antiquity. 

1689—Augustus Quirinus Rivinus (Latinized name the German 
scientist, Bachmann), describes the incisura tympanica 
the sulcus tympanicus (notch Rivinus). 


CENTURY 


1704—Antonio Maria Valsalva, classic text (De aure humana, 
Bologna), the first divide the organ hearing into the 
external, middle and internal ear (the Valsalvian method 
inflation the eustachian tube employed daily the 
otological clinics and offices the world). 

1705—The electrician Francis Hauksbee the elder, newly-elected 
fellow the Royal Society, demonstrates that the sound 
ringing bell cannot heard vacuo (sound never comes 
from space void air, for air necessary for the propagation 
sound). 

1711—John Shore, trumpeter George England, invents the 
tuning-fork. 

1724—Edme-Gilles Guyot, postmaster Versailles, effort 
improve his impaired hearing inflating the tympanum, 
the first attempt catheterization the eustachian tube 
through the mouth (announced the French Academy 

1736—Jean-Louis Petit the first who opens the mastoid process 
locate and evacuate the pus (this pioneer operation was 
successful). 

1741—Archibald Cleland, English army-surgeon, the first 
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introduce the eustachian catheter through the nose (the 
method employed since that time). 

1742—Theodor Pyl (Dissertatio medica auditu, Greifswald) 
aware elastic fluid the labyrinth and its function 
the transmission sound. 

1755—Jonathan Wathen treats catarrhal deafness nasal injections 
into the eustachian tube: the plate accompanying his article 
the first illustration catheterization the eustachian 
tube (Philosophical Transactions, London, 1756). 

1760—Domenico Cotugno (De aquaeductibus auris humanae in- 
ternae anatomica dissertatio, Naples), his investigations 
the internal ear, demonstrates the cochlear and vestibular 
aqueducts, the labyrinthine fluid and the importance its 
circulation for hearing (the name the Neapolitan anatomist 
survives such otological eponyms the canals, liquid, and 
sac Cotunnius). 

—Eli Paris, regarded wandering quack, the first 

perforate the tympanic membrane for deafness. 

1787—Ernst Florens Friedrich Chladni Wittenberg, German 
physicist, contributes interesting problem experimental 
acoustics his discovery that fine sand sprinkled 
series vibrating plates, the sand thrown off the vibrating 
parts and accumulates highly symmetrical and invariably 
characteristic nodal lines (Chladni’s figures). 


XIXTH CENTURY 


Cooper introduces myringotomy (perforation the 
drum membrane) for the relief deafness due eustachian- 
tube obstruction. (In the Philosophical Transactions: Ob- 
servations the effects which take place from the destruction 
the membrana tympani the ear, 1800; Further observa- 
tions, with account operation for the removal 
particular species deafness, 1801). 

1818—Ludwig Levin Jacobson, Danish scientist (renowned for his 
discovery Jacobson’s organ, 1809; reported Georges 
Cuvier, 1811), describes the nervus tympanicus (Jacobson’s 
nerve) and the plexus tympanicus (Jacobson’s plexus). 
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1822—Jean-Baptiste-Joseph Fourier Auxerre, French mathe- 
matician, contributes the theory sound the analysis 
vibration into its simple harmonics, and the synthesis 
complex form vibration (Fourier’s theorem). 

1828—Marie-Jean-Pierre Flourens, French physiologist (professor 
comparative anatomy, University Paris), experimenting 
the internal ear birds, demonstrates that lesion the 
semicircular canals causes motor and loss 
equilibrium, and that rotation around axis right angles 
the plane cleavage produced section indi- 
vidual canal. 

1832—Henry Jones Shrapnell (famous English anatomist whom 
nothing known) describes the membrana flaccida (Shrap- 
nell’s membrane) the membrana tympani. 

1851—Alfonso Corti describes the terminal filaments the cochlear 
nerve (organ Corti). 

—Duchenne Boulogne, pioneer electrotherapy, treats 
deafness faradization the ossicles and the chorda 
tympani (publishes the first monograph the subject). 

—Ernst Reissner Riga, his inaugural dissertation the 
University Dorpat (De auris internae formatione), de- 
scribes the delicate membrane between the cochlear canal and 
the scala vestibuli (vestibular membrane: Reissner’s mem- 
brane). 

1853—William Robert Wills Wilde, Irish aurist and antiquary, 
publishes (London and Philadelphia) Practical observations 
aural surgery and the nature and treatment diseases 
the ear incision exposure the mastoid process 
incision behind the auricle). 

Méniére, French physician, the first describe 
labyrinthine hemorrhage and apoplexy (aural vertigo 
Méniére’s disease). 

1862—Helmholtz publishes Braunschweig: Die Lehre von den 
Tonempfindungen als physiologische Grundlage fiir die 
Theorie der Musik (establishes the Helmholtz theory 
hearing 

1863—Jonathan Hutchinson, having described Hutchinson’s teeth 
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congenital syphilis (1861), now describes diseases the 
eye and ear consequent inherited syphilis 
triad: interstitial keratitis, labyrinthine disease, notched 
incisors 

Politzer (Wiener medizinische Wochenschrift, No. 
describes his method effecting the permeability the 
eustachian tube (perhaps the most popular procedure the 
entire practice otology). 

1867—Alexander Prussak, Russian otologist (first professor 
otology, Medico-Chirurgical Academy, St. Petersburg, 1870), 
locates the mystery chronic running-ears space the 
attic (Prussak’s space). 

—Robert Robertovich Wreden, Russian otologist, the first 
call special attention otomycosis fungous disease 
the external ear (myringomycosis 

finger the Danish otologist, Hans Wilhelm Meyer, 
investigating the cause patient’s eustachian catarrh, 
the first find the pharyngeal vault the pathologic growth 
adenoids disease). 

1873—Hermann Schwartze establishes mastoidectomy 
culectomy upon their modern foundations. 

1886—Sigmund Freud, this period interested neuro-histology, 
makes important investigation the position the 
auditory nuclei, and the origin and central course the 
auditory nerve (Ueber den Ursprung des acusticus, 
Monatsschrift fiir Ohrenheilkunde, Berlin). 


XXTH CENTURY 


1906—Robert Barany begins the publication his epochal re- 
searches the internal ear (Nobel prize for his work the 
physiology and pathology the vestibular apparatus the 
ear, 1914). 

Magnus Braunschweig (professor pharmacology 
Utrecht and founder Holland’s first pharmacological 
institute), his analysis the postural mechanism 
demonstrates the labyrinth the one sense 


organ entirely concerned with posture and equilibrium 
(labyrinthine reflex). 


EPITOME ANCIENT PULSE LORE 
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not actually the first, least one the earliest clinical ob- 
servations was that arterial pulsation. Ordinarily Praxagoras 
Cos credited with having first made use the pulse diagnosis 
340 His pupil, Herophilus (circa 300 B.C.) said 
have recognized that the arterial pulsation was synchronous with 
the heart beat. However, the following quotation from the Edwin 
Smith Surgical Papyrus (written prior 1600 C.) seems 
prove that the Egyptians antedated them more than twelve 
centuries 


Now the priests Sekhmet any physician put his hands (or) his 
fingers [upon the head, upon the back the] head; upon the two hands, 
upon the pulse, upon the two feet [he] measures (h’y) [to] the heart, 
because its vessels are the back the head and the pulse; and 
because its [pulsation in] every vessel every 


the anatomical-physiological section the Papyrus Ebers (1550 
there found passage almost identical, follows: 


The beginning the physician’s secret: knowledge the heart’s move- 
ment and knowledge the heart. 

There are vessels from every limb. this, when any physician, 
any surgeon (lit. Sachmet-priest) any exorcist applies the hands his 
fingers the head, the back the head, the hands, the place the 
stomach, the arms the feet, then examines the heart, because all 
his limbs possess its vessels, that is: (the heart) speaks out the vessels 
every 


These papyri were existence between two and three hundred years 
before the time King Tut-an-khamen; over three hundred years 
before the infant Moses, according tradition, was found the 


Breasted (James Henry): The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, vols., Chi- 
cago: the University Chicago Press, 1930, Vol. 104. 

*Ebbell The Papyrus Ebers, Copenhagen: Levin Munksgaard, 1937, 
pp. 114-115. 
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bulrushes the Nile; and more than thousand years before 
Hippocrates 

Hippocrates (born 460 ascribed the first mention 
pulses Greek literature.* Such reference occurs the treatise 


Nutriment, Chapter XLVIII, which has been paraphrased Jones 
follows: 


Varieties pulse and respiration are signs health and disease, 
particularly the latter. 


However, the Hippocratic collection there treatise the 
pulse and, the other books, specific reference the character 
the pulse omitted the diseases discussed. Nevertheless, 
Hippocrates attributed the first recognition so-called love 
pulse.” 

have written treatise entitled Concerning Palpitation which treated 
the motion the arteries, probably the pulse. Galen specifically 
states that the name Aegimius signed this book, but does 
not seem certain whether the author the Aegimius who was 
native Velia Lucania another usurping that name. Under 
these circumstances, seems probable that some Aegimius may 
credited with being the founder sphygmology. 

Although Praxagoras Cos (c. 340 C.) was antedated the 
Egyptians the recognition the apparent synchronism heart 
beat and arterial pulsation, made careful pulse studies. His pupil, 
Herophilus (c. 300 who located Alexandria, continued 


*Galen (Claudius) Omnia, quae extant, Latinum sermonem 
His accedunt nunc primum Con. Gesneri praefatio prolegomena tripartita, 
vita Galeni, eiusque libris interpretibus vols., Basileae: Froben, 
LXII, Vol. IV: (De pulsuum differentiis, Liber cap. 2). 

Hippocrates, with English translation Jones (Loeb Classical 
Library), vols., London: William Heinemann, 1923, Vol. 359. 

Sobremonte Ramirez (Gaspar): Resolutionum consultationum 
medicarum, 3rd. ed., Lugduni: Sumptib. Phillipi Borde, Laurentii Arnaud, 1662, 
641. 

(Claudius) op. cit., Vol. IV: 95. 

™Smith (William) (Editor): Dictionary Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology, vols., London: John Murray, 1880, Vol. 26. 

Hirsch (August): Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aertze aller 


Zeiten und Voelker, vols., Wien: Urban Schwarzenberg, 1884-1888, Vol. 
62. 
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these investigations and wrote, probably, the first treatise devoted 
entirely the pulse. This book has been lost but mentioned 
Herophilus taught that the pulse had four important charac- 
teristics, namely, size, frequency, strength and noted 
the volume the pulse with meticulous diligence, carefully studied 
the rhythm, and actually counted the rate using clepsydra (water 
clock). states that Herophilus was the first describe the 
pulsus caprizans odd type with two phases, initial stroke, 
thought have been the result imperfect dilatation the artery, 
followed stronger one. This pulsus caprizans, also called 
dorcadissans, was said resemble the leap goat (gazelle?). 
Herophilus said Pliny (A. 23-79) have reduced the 
pulses beating the arteries unto the times and measures 
Musicke, according the degrees every age.” 

The most renowned Greek physician and teacher Alexandria 
was Erasistratus, contemporary Herophilus. passage pre- 
served shows that Erasistratus came very near the 
discovery the circulation the blood. Certainly, clearly 
recognized the heart the motive power the circulation, and ex- 
perimentally demonstrated that the arteries contained blood. 
Erasistratus described the chordae tendineae and the valves the 
heart. was such ardent anatomist that he, well Hero- 
philus, said have dissected criminals alive. 
Apparently Erasistratus paid less attention the pulse than 
Herophilus, although the study the pulse, Erasistratus made 
one the most celebrated diagnoses antiquity the serious illness 
Prince Antiochus. 

The father Antiochus, Seleucus King Syria, had married 


op. cit., Vol. IV: 131. 

Galen (Claudius) op. cit., Vol. IV: 133. 

(Claudius) op. cit., Vol. IV: 106. 

(C. Secundus) The Historie the World, Translated into English 
Philemon Holland, vols., London: Adam Islip, 1601, Vol. II, 344. 

Galen (Claudius) cit., Vol. 304 (De usu partium, Liber VI, cap. 12). 

(Aurelius Medicinae, Imp. Venetiis per Philippum Pinzi 
1497, leaf (b)-iii (a). 

(Aulus Cor.): Medicine, Translated Spencer, vols., 
London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1935-38, Vol. 15. 
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his second wife, young and beautiful maiden, Stratonice. 
Shortly thereafter, Antiochus, now step-son Stratonice, became 
violently ill, and the malady progressed rapidly point which 
seemed presage death. Finally Erasistratus, after careful study 
and repeated examinations the pulse, arrived the correct 
diagnosis, namely, that Antiochus was violently love with his 
stepmother. The cure effected briefly described Fontenelle 
(1657-1757) his Dialogues des Morts. records imaginary 
conversation between Erasistratus the Third Century and 
William Harvey, who, you know, died 1657. Written originally 
French, has been John Hughes (1677-1720): 


Erasistratus—In truth you inform very strange 
Does the Blood Circulate, say you? the Veins carry from the extream 
Parts the Body the Heart, and the Heart discharge into the Arteries, 
which convey back again the 


have given many Experimental Proofs this, that Body 
questions any longer. 


then, seems, Physicians Antiquity were strangely 
deceived, who fancy’d that the Blood had only very slow Motion from 
the Heart towards the Extremities the Body; and the World’s oblig’d 
you for abolishing this antient Error. 


think have Right pretend so, and this Obligation ought 
acknowledg’d the greater, that the Person who, this means, 
have open’d the way for all the curious Discoveries which are made 
present Anatomy. Since have found out the Circulation the Blood, 
now Matter Emulation who shall find out new Conveyance, new 
Canal, new Reservatory: appears the whole Man were new 
cast. Behold then what Advantage our Modern Art Physick has over 
yours? You undertook cure the Body Man, which the same time 
you were utter Strangers to. 


confess, the Moderns are better Naturalists than we, but not 
better Physicians; cur’d Diseases well they. wish cou’d have 
given all these Gentlemen (and yourself chief) Prince Antiochus cure 
his quartan Ague: You know, suppose, what Course took; and how 
discovered, his Pulse, which beat higher than ordinary the Presence 
Stratonice, that was desperately Love with that beautiful Queen, 
and that his Distemper was entirely caus’d his Violence upon himself 
endeavouring conceal his Passion; yet perform’d difficult and 


Dialogues the Dead (Translated John Hughes), London: 
Jacob Tonson, 1708, pp. 86-89. 
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considerable Cure that, without knowing anything the Blood’s Circu- 
lation: And dare swear that you, with all the assistance this Knowledge, 
have been sufficiently puzzl’d Place, and have found untoward 
Piece Work on’t. There was occasion for new Canals, new 
Reservatories: The most necessary thing known the Patient was the 
Heart. 

with Submission, the Heart not always the matter 
consider’d, nor are all sick Persons Love with their Mothers-in-law (vide 
note), like Antiochus. make Question but, for want knowing that 
the Blood Circulates, you have let abundance People die under your hands. 

Erasi.—You think then your Modern Discoveries great use? 

certainly. 


you please, answer this small Question—Why 
see great Numbers the Dead flock hither daily, ever? 


Har—Oh! that’s their own Fault, not the Physicians. 


this Circulation, these Pipes and Canals, these Reservatories— 
What, all these fine things cure 


Har.—Perhaps the World has not had Leisure yet apply particular 
Uses what has been but newly discover’d. However, ’tis impossible but that 
time will produce very great Effects. 

such Revolutions, take Word for’t. There certain 
Measure useful Knowledge, which Men attain’d early, which has 
but small Additions, and beyond which they shall never able advance 
much, all. Such their Obligation Nature, for having presented 
very easily with what was their greatest Concern know: For, 
indeed, they must have suffer’d extreamly, she had left the discovery 
the slow Researches their Reason. But other things, which are not 


such Necessity, open themselves little and little, and long Process 
Time. 


strange, knowing Man better shou’d not help 
cure him better: this rate who the trouble bringing 
Perfection the Science Anatomy better let all alone. 


lose great many very agreeable Specula- 
tions. But for any thing use, believe that find out new Conduit 
Man’s Body, new Star the Heav’ns, much the same. Nature 
has ordain’d, that appointed Seasons Men shou’d succeed one another 
the means Death: Yet she gives ’em fair Play for their Lives, and 
suffers for certain Space, defend ’em well they can. But, 

beyond this, let make what Discoveries they please Anatomy, pene- 
trate ever exactly into the human Fabrick, ’tis vain, Nature will not 
they must submit her Law, and die after the ordinary rate. 


Note. Hughes incorrectly translates the word belle-mére which, relation 
second marriage, should translated, stepmother. 
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Plutarch described Erasistratus’ communication the diagnosis 
the King, first saying: 


‘The young man’s disorder was love, but love for which there was 
remedy.’ The king quite astounded said, ‘How! love for which there 
remedy!’ ‘It certainly so,’ answered Erasistratus, ‘for love with 
wife!’ ‘What! Erasistratus!’ said the king, ‘would you, who are 
friend, refuse give your wife son, when you see danger 
losing our only hope?’ Nay, would you such thing,’ answered the 
physician, ‘though you are his father, were love with Stratonice?’ 
friend,’ replied Seleucus, ‘how happy should be, either God 
man could remove his affections thither! would give kingdom, 
could but keep Antiochus.” pronounced these words with much 
emotion, and with such profusion tears, that Erasistratus took him 
the hand and said, Then there need for Erasistratus. You, sire, who 
are father, husband, and king, will the best physician too for your 
family.’ 


The story ended happily, least for Prince Antiochus, that 
King Seleucus gave him not only Queen Stratonice his wife, but 
also considerable portion his kingdom. Further, Erasistratus, 
according was rewarded for his astute diagnosis with 
fee 100 talents equivalent, Attic, about $120,000, 
Ptolemaic almost $200,000! 

This tale Antiochus and Stratonice similar one told 
These anecdotes have been used the basis for many 
stories general literature. Gesta Romanorum, the most popular 
story book the Middle Ages there the tale certain knight 
who suspected his wife transferring her affections from himself 
another. The knight’s suspicions were confirmed when, care- 
less tone, the name the person she was presumed love was 
mentioned, her pulse immediately quickened surprising degree, 
and acquired feverish heat.” Boccaccio especially made use the 
idea the quickened pulse lover, and also tells culprit 
whose fast pulse gave him away. Robert Burton (1577-1640), 


Plutarch’s Lives. Translated Langhorne and Langhorne, vols., 
London: Richardson and Co., 1821, Vol. VII, 240. 

Plinius (C. Secundus): op. cit., Vol. II, 344. 

Smith op. cit., Vol. II, 43. 

(Rev. Gesta Romanorum: Entertaining 
Moral Stories; invented the Monks Fireside Recreation ... 
George Bell Sons, 1877, 75. 
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although bachelor clergyman, wrote love remarkable manner 
his Anatomy devoting more than page the 
pulsus amatorius and claiming that both Galen and Avicenna believed 
that love might discerned the pulse. mentions diagnosis 
Galen similar that made Erasistratus. Burton further quotes 
Struthius the effect 


Love makes unequal pulse, &c. gives instance gentlewoman, 
patient his, whom this means, found much enamoured, and 
with whom; named many persons, but the last when his name came 
whom suspected, her pulse began vary, and beat swifter, and 
often feeling her pulse, perceived what the matter 


Unquestionably the most celebrated Roman medical author was 
Aulus Cornelius Celsus (53 B.C.—7 A.D.) who, though not 
physician, compiled remarkable and authoritative work medicine. 
His book, medicinae, was the first one printed general medicine 
(Florence, 1478) and has passed through more than fifty separate 
editions, the latest comprising three volumes the Loeb Classical 
Library (London, 1935-38). The introduction actually brief 
history medicine with especial reference the Alexandrian school. 
The first account heart disease Latin credited 
states that the disease which the Greeks term 


nothing other than excessive weakness the body, which, while the 
stomach languid, wastes away through immoderate sweating. And may 
recognized once the exiguous and weak pulsation the blood ves- 
sels, while sweat, once unaccustomed and excessive and untimely, breaks 
out all over the chest and neck, and even over the head, the feet and legs 
remaining more dry and 


interesting question arises the exact nature this illness 
described Celsus. The arterial pulsations are described feeble 
which would connote marked fall blood pressure. This, com- 
bined with profuse perspiration and cold extremities, reminds one 


(Robert): The Anatomy Melancholy, what is, with all the 
Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures it, vols., 13th ed., 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co., 1827, Vol. II, pp. 293-294. 

Vol. II, 294. 

(Aurelius Cornelius) Medicinae, Imp. Venetiis per Philippum Pinzi 
1497, Book III, Chapter XIX, leaf xxvi (b). 

(Translated Spencer): op. cit., Vol. pp. 303-309. 
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certain cases acute myocardial infarction. The treatment the 
disease was simple the description was brief. The first step 
recommended Celsus was apply astringent poultices the 
precordia, the second restrain the sweat, the third measure 
build the weakened patient administering small quantities 
food and wine frequent intervals. The final recommendation was 
the use nutrient enemas, continued rest that time itself now 
begins work cure when more substantial food was given. 

The following quotation will show that Celsus was indeed 
psychologist. states: 


the contrary, the bath and exercise and fear and anger and any other 
feeling the mind often apt excite the pulse; that when the prac- 
titioner makes his first visit, the solicitude the patient who doubt 
what the practitioner may think his state, may disturb his pulse. 
this account practitioner experience does not seize the patient’s forearm 
with his hand, soon comes, but first sits down and with cheerful 
countenance asks how the patient finds himself; and the patient has any 
fear, calms him with entertaining talk; and only after that moves his 
hand touch the patient. now the sight the practitioner makes the 
pulse beat, how easily may thousand things disturb it! 


Rufus Ephesus (circa 100 D.) deserves mention even though 
the short treatise the pulse, formerly attributed him, was 
probably written pupil Herophilus. Careful comparison 
this work translated with tract (Compendium 
pulsuum) the collected edition Galen shows them 
identical. Gesner, who edited the opera omnia Galen, merely 
placed the Compendium pulsuum among the works ascribed him, 
while positively places among the spurious works 
Galen. However, noteworthy that Rufus may have described 
the carotid sinus reflex the following: 


The ancients called the arteries the neck because 
they believed that, when they were pressed hard, the animal became sleepy 


Rufus Ephesius: Traité sur pouls avec une introduction 
des notes, par Ch. Daremberg, Paris: J.-B. Bailliere, 1846. 

Galen: op. cit., Vol. VIII, column 245-250. 

(Ludwig): Handbuch der Buecherkunde fuer die aeltere Medicin, 
2nd. ed., Leipzig: Leopold Vass, 1841, 109. 
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and lost his voice; but our age has been discovered that this accident 
does not proceed from pressing upon these arteries, but upon the nerves 
contiguous 


Wellman has written interestingly, well authoritatively 
Archigenes, Greek, who practiced Rome the time Trajan 
98-117). Archigenes was prominent adherent the 
pneumatic school which believed that pnewma the basis health. 
With perfect balance proper tonus was maintained which 
would ascertained the pulse. Every pulse consists four 
phases, the contraction, the dilatation, and two intervals rest. 
With practice and attention all four phases could distinguished 
palpation. The systole and the diastole were thought the 
the intrinsic manifestation the strength the arteries and the 
heart. Archigenes described the dicrotic pulse. wrote book 
the pulse which the merest fragments remain quoted 

the physicians antiquity, Claudius Galen (130-200 D.), 
who began the study medicine his seventeenth year, was the 
most celebrated after Hippocrates. Galen was the greatest medical 
encyclopedist and his works have had more lasting and extensive 
influence than those any other physician. For fully fifteen cen- 
turies his opinions were revered and, during this time, doubt what 
Galen said was heretical. was great believer drugs, especially 
those vegetable origin, hence the term Galenicals. 

Galen wrote eighteen separate essays concerning the pulse listed 
below. The length these writings would scarcely permit the use 
the word book (liber) with reference them. 


Concerning the use the 

little book concerning the pulse for 
Concerning the differences the pulses, first 
second 

third essay.*5 


Smith op. cit., Vol. III, 669. 

Wellman (Max): Die pneumatische Schule bis auf Archigenes, Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1895. 

Galen: op. cit., Vol. IV: 120-129 (De pulsuum differentiis, liber tertius). 

Galen: cit., Vol. pp. 454-459. 

Galen: op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 87-94. Tbid., pp. 108-119. 

pp. 94-107. pp. 120-129. 
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Ibid., fourth 
Concerning diagnosis from the pulse, first 
second 
Ibid., third essay, 
10. fourth essay.*° 
11. Concerning the cause the pulse, first 
12. second 
13. third essay.** 
14. fourth essay.** 
15. Concerning prognosis from the pulse, first 
16. second 
17. third 
18. fourth 


addition, Galen wrote commentary consisting eight books 
concerning the pulse teachings Archigenes which has been lost. 


Galen’s definition the pulse given Plemp (1601-1671) 
interesting 


The pulse that peculiar action initiated the heart, thence the 
arteries, which are moved diastole and systole; which balance the 
innate heat maintained, and animal spirit generated the brain.*® 


Thus the pulse made fit into the vitalistic theory Galen 
which the blood received natural spirits from the liver, vital spirits 
the left ventricle after having passed invisible pores the inter- 
ventricular septum and finally, the blood was impregnated with 
animal spirits the brain. 

Galen, his differentiis pulsuum, critically reviews the ideas 
previous authors regards the pulse. addition those whom 
have previously alluded, mentions Heracleides Tarentinus (3rd 
2nd Century Alexander Demosthenes Phila- 
Baccheius (c. 3rd Century Aristoxenus; Zenon who 


pp. 130-141. 


pp. 142-151. pp. 193-202. 
pp. 152-161. pp. 202-210. 
pp. 161-167. pp. 211-222. 
pp. 168-175. pp. 222-232. 
pp. 185-193. pp. 242-248. 


(Vopiscus Fortunatus): Fundamenta medicinae Editio altera, 
Lovanii: Jacob Zegers, 1644, 292. 
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Heracleides Erythrasus, considered have been the most distin- 
guished all the pupils Agathinus (1st Century 
D.) who was the tutor Archigenes Magnus who thought the pulse 
was not the result diastole and systole, but sensible inflation 
and deflation the heart and those parts which are affected 
similarly Athenaeus; Asclepiades and Moschion. Through 
the reviewing these Galen has preserved great deal the knowl- 
edge the ancients concerning the pulse. 

According the Galenic idea, the pulse had many variations with 
almost innumerable combinations, each either diagnostic 
prognostic significance. would soporific list the various dis- 
tinctions made Galen and one example will suffice. With Archigenes 
believed that every pulse consisted four phases and that these 
could separated careful palpation. Diastole alone had three 
dimensions, namely, length, breadth and depth. length, diastole 
might long, moderate brief. Galen emphasized that the dila- 
tation the artery might unequal all sides and that there could 
free dilatation the artery upward with contracted one laterally 
giving rise high and narrow pulse. there were free dilatation 
laterally and contracted one upward, the resulting pulse would 
low and broad. Diastole might rapid slow. Hence diastole 
alone might long, high, narrow and rapid; moderate, low, 
broad and slow. Complicated tables are given assist the student, 
but Crato (1519-1588) wisely remarks concerning the pulse that 
there are many differences Galen, dares say they may not 
observed, understood any man.” Other notes skepticism 
are occasionally voiced, but regardless this, every author whom 
have consulted the pulse follows Galen well into the Nineteenth 
Century. Even the present time some the terms used him are 
employed (pulsus mollis, durus, celer, rarus, etc.), though not 
entirely with the same meaning. 

Prosper Alpinus (1553-1617) gives interesting account the 
causes the pulse according the Galenic states that 


op. cit., Vol. IV, 140. 
Alpinus (Prosper): The Presages Life and Death Diseases. Trans- 
lated James, Vols., London: Strahan and Clarke, 1746. 
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the principal causes are three number, the first being the necessity 
pulsation, the second being the vital faculty itself, and the third 
the instrument subservient that faculty. Alpinus continues: 


Pulsation necessary order preserve and refrigerate the native Heat, 
and expel the fuliginous Vapours, generated the excessive heat the 
Humors; for order generate the vital Spirit, the native Heat which 
igneous requires that the Heat the Heart should refrigerated, which 
easily done the Diastole Dilatation, the contrary the fuliginous 
Excrements are expelled the Systole Contraction. According the 
different Quantity the vital Heat Spirit there also proportionable 
Dilatation the Pulse, since when this Spirit most hot, the Pulse most 
frequent and quick, whereas, when that Heat moderated, and diminished, 
the Pulse rare, slow and small. like manner, the Faculty exciting 
the Pulse, strong and vigorous, produces large and vehement Pulse, 
whereas when weak and feeble, generates small and languid Pulse. 


52 


elaborate system prognosis was evolved Galen and his 
followers. Alpinus repeatedly quotes Galen and rarely disagrees with 
him. 


Thus Galen, Lib. Pulsibus, Cap. 22, confirms what have said 
the following Manner: All Pulses which greatly recede from their natural 
Symmetry are bad, but the most languid, slow and rare are all others the 
worst. But the most small, hard and frequent tho’ not the most quick and 
large are but moderately dangerous; and among the extreme Pulses, the best 
all the most vehement.’ Others the unequal Kind are highly fatal, 
such the formicating, vermiculating, intermittent, interrupted, and rare 
Pulses also those call’d Myuri; for the formicating are all others the 
most fatal; since Galen, Lib. Pulsibus, Cap. informs that they 
indicate that Nature brought the last Extremity, and they are after- 
wards increased they signify that Death near. Among the intermittent 
Pulses, some are absolutely mortal, and others nearly fatal. Some these 
are only intermittent one Pulse, and others many, and some intermit 
for the Interval one Pulsation, and others for many. Those which only 
intermit one Pulsation are most dreaded, especially when the subse- 
quent smaller than the preceding Motion; whereas those which have the 
succeeding Motion greater than the foregoing are observed less danger- 
ous, and they are still less dangerous, the Cessation does not succeed the 
Interval one Pulsation; for Galen, Lib. Praesag. Pulsibus, 
informs that many whom Pulses this Kind have appeared have 


Vol. pp. 327-328. 
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recovered; especially old Persons and Children, since such are young, 
they are absolutely mortal, Galen the same Passage informs us, the 
following manner: Cessation for the Space one Pulsation all 
Intermissions, the most moderate, for many both old Persons and Chil- 
dren have recovered after it, but not one young Person. And those whose 
Pulses have stopt for the Space two more Pulsations have infallibly 
died.’ But after Pulse intermitting, for the Space one Pulsation, many 
have recovered, but old Persons and Children, most 


Galen described the saw-edged” pulse, the undulating pulse, 
the worm-like and the ant-like pulse, hot pulses and cold pulses, the 
pulse after the intake food wine, the pulse pain, 
inflammation, suppuration, pleurisy, phthisis, lethargy, 
convulsions, orthopnoea, jaundice and even elephantiasis 
name only few. Enough has been said indicate the extent 
writings Galen the pulse. His followers apparently felt that, 
diligently elaborating this subject, had exhausted it. 

Schoene has brought our attention hitherto unknown phy- 
sician approximately the second century D., Markellinos 
name, who wrote treatise the pulse. Among the approximately 
twenty ancient authors mentioned this treatise are Aesculapius, 
Aegimius, Hippocrates, Herophilus, Erasistratus and Archigenes, 
but there are references either Celsus Galen. However, 
Markellinos advises method psychological approach the 
patient similar that which have quoted above from Celsus. 
Markellinos particularly mentions the use water clock Hero- 
philus studying the pulse rate, and especially the rate patients 
with fever. Having but recently acquired photostatic copy the 
Greek text, hope discuss Markellinos and his treatise greater 
length subsequent paper. 

Galen’s long and numerous essays were studied through the 
centuries, was inevitable that someone should attempt condense 
them, and this was done the Byzantine physician, Philaretus, also 
called Theophilus Protospatharius (7th C., A.D.) his essay 


Vol. pp. 335-336. 

(Hermann): Markellinos’ Pulslehre, Festschrift zur 49. Versamm- 
lung Deutscher Philologen und Schulmaenner, Basel: Emil Birkhaeuser, 1907, 
pp. 448-472. 
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evaluating this book Aegidius (1165-1213) quoted 


Galen, numerous prolix writings and multiplicity books and ver- 
bosity, creates confusion and distorts the truth; for all confusion the step- 
mother truth. Philaretus, moreover, sought reduce the confusion 
prognosis writing such compactness, who wishing escape the 
Charybdis confusion slipped into the Scylla obscure brevity, which 
obscurity inimical instruction, whence the book Philaretus not fit, 


Paul Aegina, great Byzantine writer followed Philaretus; 
fact, these men were probably contemporary. None the writings 
Paul has been preserved with the exception his work 
Medicine which has been translated Francis Adams (1796-1861) 
and issued The Sydenham This work epitome 
medicine general, covering, does, dietetics, pathology, sys- 
temic diseases well those the skin, eyes, ears, etc., surgery, 
toxicology and pharmacology. One section devoted the pulse 
based entirely the writings Galen. Following the translation 
this section, Adams has given especially interesting com- 
mentary concerning the opinions some the ancient writers 
the The last Byzantine physician any consequence was 
Johannnes Actuarius (died 1283) who gives several interesting 
chapters the pulse his Methodi these chapters 
quite evident that Actuarius following Galen although his name 
not actually mentioned. 

The Arabian physicians, Rhazes (865-925), Haly Abbas (died 
994) and Avicenna (980-1036) likewise followed, large extent, 


Philaretus: Liber pulsibus (in) Articella nuperrime impressa cum quam 
plurimis tractatibus pristine Lugduni: Antonius Ky. 
1525, fol. viii (b)-x (b). 

Schadewald (Otto) Sphygmologiae historia inde antiquissimis temporibus 
usque aetatem Paracelsi, Inaug. Diss., Berlin: Gustavus Schade, 1866, 28-29. 

Paulus Aegineta: Seven Books, Translated from the Greek, with Com- 
mentary Francis Adams, Vols., London: The Sydenham Society, 1844. 

Vol. pp. 202-213. 

Vol. pp. 213-222. 

Actuarius (Johannes): Methodi medendi libri sex, quibus omnia, quae 
medicinam factitandam pertinent, feré complectitur, Venice, 1554, pp. 8-17. 
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the pulse teachings Galen. Unquestionably the most famous 
these was Avicenna, who said have memorized the Koran 
his tenth year and who began the practice and teaching medicine 
when sixteen years age! Baas states that became vizier 
Hamadan but later was thrown into prison, where wrote many 
his medical works.” Castiglioni speaks Avicenna’s “stormy 
life,” great sufferings, and death the fifties. Garrison paints 
entirely different picture follows: The Prince Physicians, 
convivial Omarian spirit, eminently successful practice court 
physician and vizier different caliphs, was one who trod the prim- 
rose path ease and died the prime life from the effect its 
Avicenna wrote remarkable Canon Medicine which 
was used text book for centuries along with the works 
Hippocrates, Galen and has discussed length 
the complicated pulse teachings Avicenna: 


The pulse the motion the veins conveying the spirit, which drawn 
the breathing can distributed throughout the body. This idea (Avi- 
cenna) proves the pulse man whose two aspects furnish different 
aspects the whole hot cold. For the hot side, the temperature 
the hot pulse found and the opposite side, indeed, the cold. Wherefore 


proved that the pulse caused not the action the heart but (by 
the action) the arteries. 


Thus Avicenna did not agree entirely with Galen though, other 
respects, seems have followed him almost literally, particularly 
the obscurity his statements. According del Valle Avicenna 
practiced psychoanalysis through interpretation the irregular pulse 
caused love. proof cites the following from the Canon: 


(Joh. Outlines the History Medicine and the Medical 
Profession translated Handerson, New York: Vail Co., 1889, 
229. 

New York: Alfred Knopf, 1941, 271. 

(Fielding Introduction the History Medicine, 3rd Ed., 
Philadelphia: Saunders Co., 1924, 120. 

Baas, op. cit., 277. 

Schaul (Alexander) Sphymologiae Avicennae Conspectus, Inaug. Diss., Vrati- 
slaviae: Kupferianis, 1828, pp. 6-7. 

Valle Aldabalde (R.) quoted letter from Madrid correspondent 
Jr. LXXXI: 57, July 1923. 
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this way possible, even though the patient may deny his feelings, 
identify the person loved, and base this knowledge mode treat- 
ment. The method consists repeating certain names while the patient’s 
pulse being read. soon the pulse shows any irregularity the trial 
stopped and one begins again. have tried this method more than once, 
and discovered through its use the name the person loved the patient, 


Syrian manuscript unknown author the twelfth 
century, translated Wallis Budge there remarkable chapter 
heart disease with pulse interpretations. The first sentence 
Chapter XIV: the injuries which happen the heart, and 
their symptoms, follows: 


hath already been shown that the heart the dominant member the 
body, and that from it, from fountain, means the arteries life 
transmitted throughout the whole body, and that, were kind 
hands, the throbbing the arteries (i.e., the pulse) which proceed from 
maketh manifest all the diseases that happen the 


The Salernitan doctrine the pulse was interestingly set forth 

poem approximately 400 Latin hexameters Pierre Gilles 
Corbeil (c. 1200). The method conducting the examination and 
the value observing the differences the pulse, both for diagnosis 
and prognosis, are lucidly described. Concerning the serrate pulse 
sings: 

This fatal saw pulse amputates the body’s vigor 

And with cloud death o’er-shadows 


The first use the pulse the detection crime occurs one 
the stories the Decameron (Third Day, second novel). Boc- 
caccio, born 1313, was first trained merchant, later lawyer, 
but the death his father entered literature. preface 
one English translations,” printed 1741, the following 
apology 


Wallis Budge (E. A.)—(Translator) Syrian Anatomy, Pathology and Thera- 
peutics The Book Medicines,” Vols., London: Humphrey Milford, 1913. 
Lugdini: Jacobum Wyt, 1526. 
leaf (xcii). 
Boccaccio (John) The Decameron, London: Dodsley, 1741, vii. 
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Boccace licentious many places, that requires some management 
preserve his wit and humor, and render him tolerably decent. This have 
attempted with the loss two novels, which judged incapable such 
treatment; and apprehensive, may still thought some people, that 
have rather omitted too little, than too much. 


However, the following story, that Agilulf, King Lombardy, 
was included. Agilulf’s wife was the beautiful and virtuous 
Theudelinga. happened that one the stablemen fell madly 
love with the queen. His passions became great that decided 
risk his life gratify his desires. One night, after having washed 
carefully rid himself stable odor, the groom, through subter- 
fuge, obtained access the queen’s bedchamber. had scarcely 
left her before the king entered. Her astonishment was evidenced 
her words: lord, what surprise this tonight! You left 
only few minutes ago after having taken pleasure far beyond 
your custom. You must consider your health.” Wise, some kings 
are not, replied: shall take your advice and not trouble you 
more tonight.” Angered beyond further utterance, proceeded 
once the large room above the stables occupied the male servants 
and began systematically examine the pulse each one, knowing 
full well that after such experience the offender’s heart would 
still very rapid. All were asleep save the groom who had been with 
the queen. Terror now added markedly his rapid pulse rate, but 
feigned sleep. Finally the king stood his side and feeling the 
rapid rate the heart thought himself, This the man.” 
order identify the groom, the king carefully cut off one side 
two locks hair which, according the custom, was worn long. 
After the king the man immediately secured pair shears 
used clipping horses, and going each sleeping man, quickly cut 
off two corresponding locks hair from each head. When the king 
arose the morning, ordered that the castle gates kept closed 
and that all the male servants present themselves with bare heads. 
Seeing that mest them had their hair clipped identical man- 
ner, realized, his chagrin, that had been outwitted. Thinking 
the possible disgrace his beloved wife, were attempt 
gain confession torturing many, he, his wisdom, said, Let 
him who did more and get you gone peace.” 
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Although Herophilus recognized the importance determining 
the pulse rate, his followers failed continue his studies this 
respect. Marked variations the rate must have been usually noted 
indicated the story from Boccaccio. However, from the time 
Herophilus there suggestion that the pulse rate actually 
counted until the fifteenth century. Dr. Henry Viets scholarly 
has called attention the method counting the pulse 
proposed Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-1464). The method suggested 
was cumbersome based, was, the weight water flowing 
from water clock during one hundred pulse beats. Cardinal Cusanus 
states 


From the weight waters therefore, the differences the pulse would 
arrived at, the young, old, healthy, infirm, and truer knowledge 
the disease; since there necessarily turns out one weight one 
infirmity, another 


with many other suggestions scientific procedure, at- 
tention was paid Cusanus and his method during his life time. 

Gradually from about the Seventh Century D., following the 
lead Theophilus Protospatharius, examination the urine began 
assume importance equal, not greater, than that the pulse 
diagnosis and prognosis. From this period on, for several cen- 
turies, books were often written jointly the pulse and urine. One 
book this type which passed through several editions (1487, 
1497, 1552) was written Savonarola (circa 1382-c. 1462), Pro- 
fessor Padua, and grandfather the famous theologian-martyr. 
Another was written Aureolus Paracelsus (1493-1541): 
urinarum pulsuum judictis, printed 1568 from which the 
following extract: 


often happens that the urine seems that health but nevertheless the 
person may quite ill, then other signs must sought for shown 
the pulse and facies. When therefore, the urine proves deceptive, the task 


Viets (Henry): Staticis Experimentis Nicolaus Cusanus, Annals 
Medical History, IV: 115-135 (No. 2), 1922. 

127. 

(Joh. Mich.): pulsibus, urinis egestionibus. Venetiis: 
Christophorus Pensis, 1497. 
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feel the pulse four places for not sufficient take the pulse 
the arms but also the 


Paracelsus believed that all these pulses were the same, the con- 
dition the patient was satisfactory. not agreement, 
complicated table was followed ascertaining the nature 
the illness. Robert Browning (1812-1889), his conversational 
drama, Paracelsus, makes him answer his friend Festus, follows: 


Have you learnt nothing from today’s discourse? 
When would thoroughly know the sick man’s state 
feel awhile the fluttering pulse, press soft 

The hot brow, look upon the languid eye, 

And thence divine the 


However, the pulse seems have ultimately assumed greater 
importance than the urine. least the following idea expressed 
Hercules Saxonia (1551-1607), though believer uroscopy, 
would create this impression 


Nothing nor ever will more significant medical science, nor more 
necessary it, than the observation the 


Showing his familiarity with Galen, adds “the pulse the 
strength the vital faculty.” 

The first reference the pulse have found English literature 
William Langland (c. 1331-c. 1400) his Piers the Plowman: 


perceyuede his pous. was peril deye, 
And bote had recouer the rather. that rise sholde 


The serious prognosis apparently based the pulse alone although 
there hint its character. Also the same time Chaucer 
(1340?-1400) uses the word pulse his Troilus and Criseyde but 
clear that did not refer the arterial pulsation. Troilus has lost 


Argentinae: Samuelis Emmelii, 1568, 25. 

Browning (Robert) Poems, Oxford: Humphrey Milford, 1923, 468. 

(Hercules): pulsibus libri tres. Patavii: Franciscum Bolzettam, 
1603. leaf 

(William) The Vision William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
Edited the Rev. Walter Skeat, vols., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886 
Text, Passus XX, lines 66, 67), Vol. 503. 
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consciousness and the effort Criseyde revive him described 
follows: 


But for naught; yit might not 
abreyde 

Therwith his pous and paumes his handes 
They gan frote, and wete his temples tweyne 
And, deliveren him fro bittre bondes 
She ofte him kiste; and, shortly for seyne 
Him revoken she dide her 


seems clear that the word pous (pulse) used Chaucer 
mean wrists which were rubbed the effort restore Troilus 
consciousness. 

Shakespeare (1564-1616) used the word pulse ten times, always 
from medical standpoint. addition once makes use pulsidge 


the same sense pulse. Troilus and Cressida the following 
occurs 


Troilus: Even such passion doth embrace bosom: 
heart beats thicker than feverous 


the Comedy Errors, Doctor Pinch made say: 


Give your hand and let feel your 


While Hamlet speaking his mother, Queen Gertrude, exclaims: 


pulse, yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes healthful music: 


The question once might asked: Had Shakespeare read Pliny’s 
reference 

this chronological account pulse lore, come now the 
period William Harvey who began lecture the circulation 
the blood the year which Shakespeare died. While Harvey has 


Works, Globe Edition, Edited Alfred Pollard 
al., London: Macmillan and Co., 1901, Troilus and Criseyde. Book Lines 
1111-1118. 

Shakespeare (William) Works, Avon Edition, Philadelphia: David McKay, 
(1878), 522 (Act III, Scene 

(Act IV, Scene IV). 
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left essay concerning the pulse, there are many references 
his motu cordis published 1628. the introduction this 
book the following will found: 


will worth our while, seeing are thinking the motion, use, action 
and utility the heart and arteries, first unfold such things have been 
published others take notice those things which have been commonly 
spoken, and taught, that those things which have been rightly spoken may 
confirmed, and those which are false both Anatomical dissection, manifold 
experience, and diligent and accurate observation, may mended. 


Almost all Anatomists, Physicians, and Philosophers this day, affirm 
with Galen, that the use Pulsation the same with that Respiration, 
and that they differ only one thing, that one flows from the Animal faculty, 
and the other from the Vital, being alike all other things, either touching 
their utility, manner 


Harvey then points out that Galen and the others are mistaken. 
concludes his introduction with these 


Therefore from these, and many such things these, clear, that those 
things which are before spoken former Authors, concerning the motion 
and use the heart and the arteries, either seem inconvenient obscure, 
admit noncompossibility, one diligently consider them; therefore 
will profitable search more deeply into the business, and contem- 
plate the motions the arteries and heart, not only man, but also all 
other creatures that have heart; likewise the frequent dissection 
living things, and much ocular testimony discern and search the truth. 


also states that the pulsation the arteries nothing else than 
the impulse the blood within them.” Harvey even mentions the 
heart rate: 


The one half hour makes above thousand pulses, yea some, and 
some times, two, three four thousand; 


Although Harvey’s work furnished solid foundation for scientific 
study the pulse, the ancient authors were still followed. Actually 
for over two hundred years from the publication Harvey’s 
motu cordis, the old Galenic pulse lore continued and became, 


The Anatomical Exercises concerning the motion the 
Heart and Blood. With the Preface Zachariah Wood London: Richard 

54. 
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possible, even more fantastic toward the middle the eighteenth 
century. 

Robert Fludd (1574-1637), prominent Rosicrucian, wrote 
treatise the which many the ancient authors are 
quoted. replete with Biblical references and Rabbinical lore. 
However, its chief interest lies the fact that contains the first 
printed mention (1630) William Harvey’s motu cordis. 
this reference the most interesting sentence the following: 


(i. Harvey) informs notably with considerations taken from the 
archives philosophy and then declares with varied visual demonstration 
that the motion the blood 


Before concluding this essay with discussion the pulse lore 
the eighteenth century, necessary discuss the pulse teachings 
India and China. The pulse lore India dates from the period 
Charaka who, some authorities, said have lived before the 
Christian era. However, learn from Chinese translation 
the Buddhist Tripitaka, that was the official physician King 
Kanishka the first century D.” Charaka recognized that the 
arterial pulsations were synchronous with the heart beat, and that 
death occurred when the arteries ceased pulsate. mentioned 
several Arabian writers, namely, Avicenna, Rhazes and Serapion. 
Susruta followed Charaka but apparently paid attention the 
pulse, although gave detailed descriptions the blood 
which had their point origin along with the nerves the umbilicus. 
Another Indian philosopher-physician, Kanada, whose exact time 
also matter conjecture, wrote work the Kanada 
taught, did other ancient Ayurvedic physicians, that the origin 


(Robert): Pulsus seu nova arcana pulsuum historia, sacro fonte 
radicaliter extracta, nec non medicorum ethnicorum dictis authoritate comprobata. 
Wolfgang Hofmann, 1630). 

Macdonnell (Arthur A.): History Sanskrit Literature, New York: 
Appleton and Co., 1900, pp. 435-436. 

Ghose (Ekendra Nath): Peep into the Ayurvedic System Sphygmology, 
The Jr. Ayurveda, Calcutta, 43-49. August, 1924. 

Kanada: Science Sphygmica Sage Pulse, English Trans- 


lation with Sanskrit Passages Russick Lall Gupta, Calcutta: 
Addy, (1891). 
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Fig. 


Title page Robert Fludd’s book the pulse which 
appears the first printed reference Harvey’s discovery. 
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all diseases human beings was the result alteration the three 
chief constitutent humours the body, namely, (air), pitta 
(bile), and kaph (phlegm). states: 

The diseases arising from the effect bayu, pitta and kaph, and the ail- 
ments produced from the eccentricity the three said humours combined 
and all other diseases which are said either curable incurable are 


clearly manifested, and made known only feeling the pulse, through the 
medium 


The pulse the male has examined the right hand and 
that female the left hand. Other parts the body were 
examined for pulsations and positive conclusions were deduced 
from the tactile impressions alone. Kanada suggests that have 
mastery over the subject the pulse only gained those, 
this mortal world, who have heavenly genius and are divinely 
blessed.” 

China Egypt, Europe and India, study the pulse seems 
have begun the dawn recorded history. The complicated 
pulse lore the Chinese was apparently first brought the attention 
Médecine des Chinois, consistant parfaite connoissance 
published Grenoble 1671. Thus far have been unable 
determine the author this book, although research has 
unearthed some interesting material which will published later. 
the preface, which dated October 21, 1668, the statement 
made that the author had been then prison for three years, and that 
during this period had written the book based knowledge 
gained after sixteen years observations. The next book published 
Europe dealing with the Chinese ideas the pulse, was that 
Michael Boym (1612-1659), also Jesuit missionary: Specimen 
medicinae Sinicae, sive opuscula medica mentem Sinensium, con- 
tinens pulsibus libras quatuor Sinico translatos. Tractatus 


pp. 12-13. 


Les Secrets Médecine des Chinois, consistant par- 
faite connaissance Pouls. Grenoble: Phillippes Charuys, 1671. 

(Michael)]: Specimen medicinae Sinicae, sive opuscula medica 
mentem Sinensium, continens pulsibus libros quatuor Sinico translatas. 
Francofurti: Joannis Petri Zubrodt, 1682. 
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Title page first book printed Europe relating the Chinese 
teachings concerning the pulse. 
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lation, was edited, should say, plagiarized, Andrew Cleyer 
(1615?-1690?), inasmuch Boym’s name not even mentioned.” 
Another edition Boym’s translation, with his well Cleyer’s 
name attached, was issued Nuremberg 1686 under the following 
title: Clavis medica Chinarum doctrinam 

The Chinese believed that the foundation medical practice rested 
upon the pulse. They felt certain that the nature, location, course 
and treatment every disease could determined study 
the pulse alone. The Chinese physician examining the pulse sits 
opposite the patient, male, but, female, bamboo screen 
placed between The right forearm steadied book 
pillow and the pulse felt three points near the wrist called tsun 
inch, kuan bar, and ch’th cubit. The left forearm similarly 
used. Light pressure the right which closest the hand, 
permits determination the condition the large intestine; 
while firm pressure the same point discloses the condition the 
lungs. Light pressure tsun the left wrist indicates the state 
the small intestine; while the firm pressure the left tsun informs 
the examiner the condition the heart. Similarly light firm 
pressure other points discloses the condition the other organs. 
Examination the pulse the various locations constituted 
solemn rite upon the part the Chinese practitioner, and from thirty 
minutes full hour might required! However, hour thus 
spent any waste time the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment 
thereby elucidated, and even the sex unborn infant deter- 

noteworthy that the Chinese recognized the beneficial effect 
health deep breathing. The basis for the practice deep 


Edition, Bruxelles: Oscar Schepens, 1891, pp. 69-72. 

Clavis medica Chinarum doctrinam pulsibus, autore 
Michaele Boymo, Hujus operis ultra viginti annos jam sepulti fragmenta, 
indé dispersa, collegit gratiam Medicae Facultatis lucem Europaeam 
produxit. Cl. Dn. Andreas Cleyerus (Norimbergae), Anno, 1668. 

Wong (K. Chimin) The Pulse Lore Cathay, The China Medical Journal, 
XLII: 884-897, December, 1928. 

Williams (S. Wells): The Middle Kingdom, Revised ed., vols., New 
York: Charles Sons, 1883, Vol. II, pp. 125-126. 
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breathing originated the religious (Taoic) idea that the soul was 
fed proper breathing. Later was recognized that being able 
hold the breath for long period indicated longevity. The following 
description the method correlating the heart rate with the ability 
hold the breath given Pao Tzu quoted Wong and 
Lien-Teh: 


beginning learn the proper use the breath, one should inhale 
breath through the nose, stop the nose and mentally count one’s heart 
beats. When one has counted one hundred and twenty heart beats, the breath 
should exhaled through the mouth. With gradual practice, one should 
increase correspondingly the count heart beats during which the breath 
held. After very long period time, one should able count thou- 
sand heart beats. When old man has arrived that stage, then will 
transformed into young man—each day adding the transformation. 


While reading the above quotation you may reminded the 
Stange test advocated 1914 criterion physical fitness and 
the ability withstand general anesthetic. 

David Abercromby (d. 1701-2?) investigated the Chinese idea 
concerning the pulse and stated that gives into the 
presence illness” and through its aid the examiner will 
lynx observe every change the patient.” Concerning the origin 
the pulse asserted that was more obscure than the source 
the Nile.” Disregarding the teaching Harvey, Abercromby said 
that the pulse proceeded jointly from the motion the spirits, the 
arteries and the muscles.” 

Although Johann Kepler (1571-1630), Galileo (1564-1642) and 
Sanctorius (1561-1636) each undoubtedly counted the pulse 
detailed studies were reported. However, Sir John Floyer 
1734) deserves especial consideration because his systematically 


(K. Chimin) and Lien-Teh (Wu): History Chinese Medicine, 
Tientsin: The Tientsin Press, Ltd., (1932), pp. 50-51. 

Stange (V. A.): Prognosis General Anesthesia (Abstract)—Jr. Med. 
Assn., LXII: 1132, April 1914. 

Abercromby (David): variatione, varietate pulsus observationes. 
London: Samuel Smith, 1685, (xi). 

Mitchell, (S. The early History Instrumental Precision Medi- 
cine, Trans. the Congress American Physicians and Surgeons (1891), New 
Haven, 1892. 159-98. 
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tabulated studies the pulse rate under varying circumstances. 
timed the employing first sea minute glass, and later 
pulse watch which unknown gave him originally, 
and which “runs but one second short Minute 
Unfortunately, instead limiting his efforts tabulation the 
pulse frequency, built most fantastic edifice special pulse 
for each disease based upon combined Galenic-Chinese foundation. 
example his idea the following 


Where Diseases are external need other Evidence them and the 
part affected, then our Senses; but when Diseases are within and not evident 
our Senses, there can better way knowing them, and the parts 
affected, than the 


Floyer called attention the important Chinese observation the 
numerical relationship between the respiration and the pulse rate: 


The Chinese observe four five Pulses, Health, one Respiration, 
and they make the healthful Respiration the Doctor, measure for the 
Pulses the Patient, who allow Pulses one Respiration Health; 
and they account the Pulse slow, there but three Pulses one Respira- 
tion, but two pulses very slow, and cool Circulation; but there six 
ictus the Pulse one Respiration, they must exceeding and frequent; 
seven, the Pulse very quick, and violent Heat Circulation; nine small 
ictus the Pulse indicate Death one Respiration, ten, more danger, 
12, immediate 


1737, Francisco Solano Luque (1685-1738?) Antequera, 
Spain, published book Lapis Lydius which rejected 
great extent the Galenic pulse ideas. Solano based his system 
pulse intermissions, largely premature contractions understand 
them present, and their frequency predicted crises hemor- 
rhage, sweat diarrhoea. James Nihell (18th C.), Irish 
physician then practicing Spain, studied Solano’s method first 


(Sir John): The Physicians Pulse-Watch; Essay explain 
the Old Art Feeling the Pulse, and improve the help Pulse-Watch, 
London: Sam. Smith, 1707. 

(Sir John): The Pulse-Watch: Vol. II, or, Essay Discover 
the Causes Diseases, and rational Method curing them Feeling the 
Pulse London: Nicholson, 1710, 327 

Tbid., xxvi. 

Tbid., 330. 
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hand and embodied his observations book which inscribed 
Richard Mead (1637-1754). Nihell’s book passed through two 
editions was reprinted and finally was translated 
into and The unusual popularity 
this book was probably the result the simplicity the method 
suggested. Malcolm Flemyng and also Daniel Cox 
(d. 1750) wrote short which cannot 
reviewed here, relative the work Solano and Nihell. 


Nihell (James) New and Extraordinary Observations concerning the Pre- 
diction various crises the Pulse, Independent the Critical Signs delivered 
the Ancients; made, First Dr. Don Francisco Solando Luque; 
London, 1741. 

Thid., The Second Edition, London: Osborne, 1744. 

(With slight change wording title The Second Edition, Lon- 
don: John Whiston, 1750. 

Nihell (James) Novae raraeque observationes circa variarum crisium prae- 
dictionem pulsu nullo habito respectu signa critica antiquorum: 
Anglico Latine reddidit Wilhelmus Noortwyk, qui Dissertationem natura 
humana adjunxit. Amstelaedami: Gerardum Tielenburgh, 1746. 

Nihell (James) Novae raraeque observationes circa variarum crisium prae- 
dictionem pulsu nullo habito respectu signa critica antiquorum: 
Anglico Latine reddidit Wilhelmus Noortwyk, Venetiis: Thomam Bettinelli. 1748. 

Nihell (James) Novae raraeque observationes Anglico latine reddidit, 
Dissertationem Natura humana adjunxit Wilhelmus Noortwyk, accedit 
Schelhammeri: Disquisitio epistolica pulsu. Trajecti Rhenum: 
Joannem Paulum Krausium, 1753. 

Nihell (James) Novae raraeque observationes Anglico latine reddi- 
dit, Dissertationem Natura humana adjunxit. Wilhelmus Noortwyk, 
Venetiis: Thomam Bettinelli, 1759. 

118 Nihell (James) Observations nouvelles extraordinaires, sur prediction 
des crises par pouls, Traduites par Lavirotte, Paris: 
Bure 1748. 

(Malcolm): Francisci Solani inventis circa arteriarum pulsum 
praesagia inde haurienda programma; London: Bladon, 1753. 

(Malcolm): Dissertation sur les decouvertes Francois Solano, 
concernant les modifications Pouls, London: Bladon, 1753. (Bound with 
Fouquet, No. 124.) 

(Daniel) Observations the intermitting pulse, prognosticating, 
acute diseases, according Dr. Solano, critical diarrhoea; or, indicating the 
use purging remedies, London: Millar, 1758. 

Nouvelle observations sur pouls intermittent, qui indique 
purgatifs, qui, suivant Solano Nihell, annonce une diarrhée critique; 
... traduit augmenté quelque remarques. Amsterdam: Vincent, 1760. 

Amsterdam: Vincent, 1761. 
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Following the lead Solano, Théophile Bordeu (1722-1776) 
devised extremely complicated and fantastic pulse system for the 
prediction crises. Prior this Bordeu had built fanciful 
system medicine which later was termed the vitalistic. this 
system each organ had its own separate function, though mutually 
dependent each other and governed the three superior organs, 
namely, the brain, heart and stomach. Bordeu apparently believed 
that each organ had its own special humour (secretion) and this 
respect, though fanciful grounds, anticipated the theory 
internal secretions. his opinion, disease always passed through 
certain definite stages terminating crises which could predicted 
hastening the onset the crises. There were critical, non-critical, 
simple critical, compound critical, superior and inferior pulses (the 
first being above, the other, below the diaphragm). There were 
nasal, tracheal, and thoracic gastric, intestinal, renal, seminal, 
uterine pulses which might critical, non-critical, compounded 
cetera infinitum. accused Floyer having written very 
confused but the following statement from Bordeu will 
illustrate the confusion under which himself labored 


The rheumatic pulse usually very different the beginning and the end 
the malady, according the parts affected are above below the dia- 
phragm; the latter wit, pains the kidnies, thighs, knees, feet, the 
pulse inferior, that say, unequal, obscure, scarcely rebounding; 
whereas, when the rheumatism the head, neck, shoulders, even the 
wrist, the pulse except has some particular complication and 
that the rheumatic pain symptom some the viscera being 


Henry Fouquet (1727-1806) followed the teachings Bordeu 
and further amplified the pulse types, feat that seems in- 


Bordeu (Théophile): Recherches sur pouls, par rapport aux crises. 
Paris: Bure 1756. 

Seconde édition, vol., Paris: Pierre-Fr. Didot Jeune, 1768. 

Ibid., Paris: Fr. Didot Jeune, 1772. 

vols. (Vol. and II); Paris: Fr. Didot jeune, 1779. (Vol. 
consisting two parts, bound separately) Paris: Théophile Barrois jeune, 
1786. 

Bordeu (Théophile) Inquiries concerning the varieties the pulse, and 
the particular crises each more especially indicates. London: Lewis, 1764, 385. 
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Others such Ignatius Josephus Wetsch (1737-79) 
and Dominicus Cyrillus accepted and expounded Bordeu’s pulse 
Carlo Gandini (b. circa 1731), not outdone 
the others, contrived write still more absurd book 
the pulse with combined Galen-Chinese-Solano-Nihell-Bordeu 
foundation. Julius Rucco 1827, with his two volume 
succeeded duplicating and possibly amplifying the feat Gandini! 

Before concluding this essay, will considerable interest 
review the early attempts which were made represent graphically 
the pulse. previously mentioned, Herophilus said have first 
called attention the similarity between arterial pulsations and 
musical cadences. Menuret (1733-1815) suggests that because the 
resemblance the pulse movements musical notes, Herophilus 
employed the word rhythm, Other authors in- 
cluding Galen, Avicenna, Savonarola, Saxonia and Fernel have 
mentioned the similarity between musical cadences and the pulse. 
However, the first attempt graphic representation tactile pulse 
sensations have thus far located, Struthius (1510-1568): 
Artis sphygmicae simply employed musical notes, 
long, breve, semibreve cetera, create visual impression the 


Fouquet (Henry) Essai sur pouls, par rapport aux affections des principaux 
organes; Montpellier, Jean Martel, 1767. 

Nouvelle édition, Montpellier: August Seguin, 1818. 

(I. J.) Medicina pulsu, sive systema doctrinae sphygmicae, Vindo- 
bonae: Rudolph. Graeffer, 1770. 

Cyrillus Tractatus pulsibus, Neapoli: Lucae Marotta, 1802. 

Gandini (Carlo) Gli elementi dell’ arte sfygmica, ossia dottrina del polso, 
Genova: Adamo Scionico, 1769. 

Napoli: Gaetano Castellano, 1776. 

Introduction the science the pulse applied the 
practice medicine, London: Printed for the author, 1827. 

Menuret (Jean-Jacques): Nouveau traité pouls. Amsterdam: Vincent, 
1768. 

Struthius (Josephus) Sphygmicae artis jam mille ducentos annos perditae 
desideratae libri Basil: Oporinum, (1555). 

Struthius (Josephus): Artis sphygmicae jam mille ducentos annos perditae 
desideratae, libri quinque, Venetiis: Jacobi Anelli Maria, 1573. 

Struthius (Josephus) Ars sphygmica seu pulsuum doctrina supra M.CC annos 
perdita, desiderata Accessit Hieronymi Capivaccei pulsibus elegans 
tractatus: Basilae: Ludovici, 1602. 


LIBER 
antiquorum 

Celebriores autem erant qui 
cunda qui proportionem temporis 
diaStoles tempus effe cen- 
impari,quando alterum excedit al- 
litas, latitudo magna Nam inter 
ita inter rhythmos aquales qui 
niam neutrum tempus alterum excedit. Quem- 
admodum quis Muficorum tempus ar- 

Fig. 


From Struthius: Artis sphygmicae showing early attempt 
represent graphically pulse sensations. 
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tactile sensations. Struthius apparently disagreed somewhat with 
Galen and attempted simplify the manifold pulse types the 
ancients. believed that regular rhythms there were five 
primary classes divided into fifteen types, and, addition, seventeen 
composite types. irregular rhythms Struthius listed eleven types. 
regards graphic representation the pulse made 
crude attempt using dashes unequal length, while 
used musical notes manner similar Struthius. Boym the 
book plagiarized Cleyer utilizes number graphic represen- 
tations after the Chinese, but spite careful study part, 
they are quite unintelligible. Valentini (1657-1729) used musical 
scale with while Marquet (1687-1759) wrote book 
the method representing the pulse means musical notes. 
well known, the first mechanically recorded pulse movements 
were made Vierordt (1818-1884) 1855. 

Floyer’s fantastic ideas concerning special pulse for each disease 
did not prevent his important observations relative the pulse rate 
itself from furnishing solid foundation for other studies. The 
little known Irish physician, Bryan Robinson (1680-1754), made 
many interesting observations concerning the pulse rate. 
postulated mathematical formula for the determination the pulse 
rate based upon the height the person. Stephen Hales (1677- 
1761) addition his epochal blood pressure observations, studied 


the heart rate and found that was more rapid small than large 


Saxonia (Hercules) op. cit., 57-61. 

op. cit., pp. 37, 75-77, 79-80, 87-88. 

Valentini (Michael Bernhardus) Medicina novantiqua tradens universae medi- 
cinae cursum, Editio secunda Dissertatio mellico-medica pulsu, Francofurti 
Moenum: Joan. Maximilliani Sande, 1713, 603. 

Marquet (Francois Nicolas) Nouvelle méthode facile curieuse, pour con- 
noitre pouls par les notes musique. Seconde édition, augmentée plusieurs 
observations reflexions critiques, par Pierre-Joseph Buchoz, 
Fr. Didot, 1769. 


Robinson treatise the animal oeconomy, Dublin: Grierson, 
1732. 

Hales (Stephen) Statical essays: containing haemastatics; or, account 
some hydraulic and hydrostatical experiments made the blood and blood-vessels 
Vol. II, 2nd ed., London: Innys, 1740. 
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From Marquet: Nouvelle méthode facile curieuse, pour connoitre pouls par 
les notes musique. 
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the classic series cases reported Morgagni (1682-1771) 
the character the pulse often mentioned but only occasionally 
the rate stated. cites one patient, years age, who after 
epileptic was found have “the greatest slowness 
pulse.” Another elderly patient mentioned, with such rarity 
the pulse, that within the sixtieth part hour the pulsations were 
only twenty-two.” was thus reporting two cases complete 
heartblock with syncopal attacks, although did not recognize that 
the heart was the organ regards the Galenic 
pulse lore, took middle ground saying that the ancients were too 
prolix types, while some his contemporaries were 

Astute was Boerhaave (1668-1738) there are his works 
exact figures concerning the pulse rate. Although accepted 
Harvey’s demonstration the circulation, he, nevertheless, could not 
free himself entirely from some the Galenic ideas shown 
the following 


rare Pulse denotes that given time there are fewer Contractions 
the Heart; and that therefore there slower Influx Spirits from the 
Cerebellum thro’ the Nerves into the Fibres the Heart; that the Circu- 
lation the Blood free and equable; and that the Circulation the 
Humors easily performed through all the Vessels. But the slowness 
the Pulse proceeds from Weakness, esteemed bad and dangerous 
Sign. But frequent Pulse denotes the contrary, and also that there some 
acrid and irritating Stimulus, that the Spirits are agitated, and that Fever, 
Delirium either does, will soon 


might surmised, investigation the pulse rate did not 
escape the brilliant and indefatigable Albrecht von Haller (1708- 
1777). one his physiologies will found the following: 


The pulse more quick and frequent children, they are younger, and 
becomes afterwards slower persons they grow older. The salient point 
ovum beats 134 minute, new-born infants have their pulse 120 


Morgagni (John Baptist): The seats and causes diseases investigated 
anatomy; five books, containing great variety dissections, with remarks. 
Translated Benjamin Alexander. vols. London: Millar, 1769, Vol. 192. 

Boerhaave (Hermann) Academical lectures the theory physic. vols. 
London: Innys, 1742-46, Vol. VI, 199. 

Haller (Albrecht von): Physiology; being course lectures upon the 
visceral anatomy and vital oeconomy human bodies: vols. London: 
Innys, 1754, Vol. 118. 
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that time, and from thence down old age grows slower, minute. 
feverish pulse begins from per minute, and count the pulse has but 
moderate celerity fevers, laborious exercises adult persons, does 
not exceed above 110 120 minute; but ’tis excessive 130 140, 
which the number the pulse, with which person dies. The pulse beats 
slower winter, and quicker summer, about strokes per and 
under the torrid zone, grows quicker 120. The different passions the 
mind variously accelerate, retard, and disturb the pulse. 


Haller, one respect, went sadly astray following the whimsical 
idea Floyer who believed that the pulse the equator was 120, 
while the north pole was 30! 

Jean Senac (1705-1770) deserves more than special mention not 
only because his monumental classic diseases the heart, but 
also because his pulse rate studies. made one mistake fol- 
lowing the lead Bryan Robinson the attempt establish 
relationship between the pulse rate and the height the person. 
Senac studied one hundred soldiers, six feet height, and found 
average pulse rate 60. Further studies caused him state that 
the normal rates vary from 90, that persons six feet height 
have rate 60; persons five feet, 70; four feet, 80; and 
two feet Bordeu makes the following the 
investigations Senac: 


Mr. Senac, first physician his Majesty, has made great number 
experiments determine, among other things, the greatest and the least fre- 
quency that the pulse can have, whether state health that sick- 


ness.... hoped that gentleman will some day communicate the 
publick his discoveries this important subject. 


have been unable find any separate treatise the pulse rate 
Senac, although there are five chapters the pulse his book. 
discusses the variation the pulse rate with change position and 
with exercise. Senac notes that after slumber the pulse slower, 
while becomes more rapid following the intake food, and that 
“during the remainder the day the number impulses varies 
following the sundry causes which agitate the body.” 


(Sir op. cit., Vol. 298. 

(Jean): Traité structure coeur, son action, ses 
maladies. vols. Paris: Jacques Vincent, 1749, Vol. II, 214. 

Bordeu (Théophile) op. cit. (No. 123), 534. 

(Jean): op. cit., Vol. II, 215. 
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The fame William Heberden, Sr. (1710-1801) sufficiently 
established because his accurate and concise account angina 
pectoris. However, not generally known that added lustre should 
accrue him because his important studies the pulse 
His paper, Remarks the read the College Phy- 
sicians, July 1768, distinctly modern compared what was 
ordinarily written concerning the pulse most his contemporaries. 
This essay important that would present full space 
permitted. However, few quotations will easily show its value: 


All, who begin the study physic must find the doctrine the pulse, 

great deal which they not understand; and all, imagine, who have 

advanced little the practice physic, can have very little doubt its 
not being understood the authors themselves. 


wished, therefore, that physicians their doctrine pulses, and 
descriptions cases, had attended more such circumstances the pulse, 
which they could neither mistake, nor misunderstood. Fortunately there 
one this sort, which not only this account, but likewise for its impor- 
tance, deserves all our attention. What mean is, the frequency quick- 
ness the pulse, which, though distinguished some writers, shall use 
synonymous terms. This generally the same all parts the body, and 
cannot affected the constitutional firmness flaccidity, smallness 
largeness the artery, its lying deeper more superficially; and 
capable being numbered and consequently being most perfectly described 
and communicated others. 

* * 


Some books speak intermitting pulses dangerous signs; but, think, 
without reason; for such trivial causes will occasion them, that they are not 
worth regarding any illness, unless joined with other bad signs more 
moment. They are not uncommon health, and are often perceived 


peculiar feel the heart the persons themselves every time the pulse 
intermits. 


Many persons will likewise have unequal pulses without any other sign 
ill health. have met with two who their best health always had pulses 
very unequal both their strength and the spaces between them; upon their 
growing ill, their pulses constantly became regular; and was never- 


failing sign their recovery, when their arteries began again beat 
their usual irregular manner. 


The last author the eighteenth century write the pulse 
was William Falconer (1744-1824). accepted the average nor- 


Heberden (William) Commentaries the history and cure diseases. 3rd 
ed. London: Payne, 1806, pp. 502-512. 
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mal or, terms it, the natural pulse rate 75. Falconer 
constructed ingenious series ninety-one tables which the 
degree fever might determined according the proportion 
which the accelerated pulse bears the The work 
Falconer apparently attracted attention, nor have been able 
find any references subsequent authors. 

The large number books dealing with the pulse issued during 
the eighteenth century attests the interest manifested the subject 
during that period. The first half the century witnessed intense 
study the ancient pulse doctrines. With these basis still 
more fantastic ideas were created. Then was that the ludicrous, 
grotesque and, now, top-heavy edifice special pulse for each 
disease fell its own weight and the simple, but valuable, method 
counting the rate was substituted because could perfectly 
described and communicated others.” Thus, with surprising 
abruptness, the ancient pulse lore was rejected and there followed 
crystallization opinion regarding the importance the rate. 
noteworthy that, this period, medicine other fields 
endeavor, there developed independence thought and action 
which inaugurated the spectacular and revolutionary changes dis- 
tinguishing the nineteenth century. 


Note.—References 153-157, collection, were consulted but not quoted. 
sincerest thanks are given wife for her patient tolerance 
bibliomania, well for her indefatigable help with the translations from 
the Latin, and children; Dorothy for valuable aid the translations 
from the French; Mrs. Carleton Chapman for her criticism the manu- 
script; and Field, for certain the translations from the Latin. 


Falconer Observations respecting the pulse; intended point out with 
greater certainty, the indications which especially feverish complaints. 
London: Cadell, 1796. 


Valles (Francisco) urinis, pulsibus, febribus compendiaria tractationes. 
Augustae Taurinorum: Nicolai Beuilaque, 1588. 

(Petrus): Observationum curationum medicinalium libri duo. 
Lugduni Batavorum: Franciscum Raphelengium, 1593. 
Galea (Peter Paul) Tractatus Perusiae: Petri Pauli Orlandi, 

97. 

(Johann): Universa Medicina (De pulsibus urinis), Trajecti 
Gisberti Zyll Theod. Ackersdijck, 1656. 


Johannis Grossii, 1685. 
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REGINALD HEBER FITZ 
HYMAN MORRISON 


Reginald Heber Fitz looms larger and larger the perspective 
assured place not only the American but the general history 
medicine. was chosen President the Congress American 
Physicians and Surgeons 1907, the highest honor American 
medicine which could bestowed him his contemporaries. 
his presidential address entitled, The Borderland Medicine 
and Surgery,” paid tribute the men who had helped establish 
some the landmarks this zone and indicated the means 
keeping productive. Not word, however, did mention two 
outstanding landmarks which himself had helped place. This 
was characteristic the man. 

June 18, 1886, the first meeting the newly organized 
Association American Physicians, Fitz presented his initial com- 
munication appendicitis, naming for the first time the disease 
now universally known, establishing conclusively its origin the 
appendix, and not the cecum, describing clearly the important 
features its diagnosis and course, and, what most important, 
advocating early radical surgical treatment for its cure. was 
epoch-making contribution. Sir William Osler, speaking 
twenty-nine years later, appraised paper the first rank,” 
making memorable the inaugural meeting the Association 
American Physicians the coming-of-age party clinical medi- 
cine America.” Three years later, the Middleton-Goldsmith 
Lecture for 1889, delivered before the New York Pathological 
Society, Fitz followed his work appendicitis with another 
equal magnitude, this time acute pancreatitis. 

Giving the world for the first time definitive knowledge 
two such important diseases immortalized him posterity, and his 
two monographs this field take place among the classics medical 
literature. Equaly impressive his own generation was his colorful, 
dynamic personality. lived full, rich life. sprang from 
good, sturdy New England stock, and circumstances made possible 
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for him have the best educational opportunities both home and 
abroad. Thus prepared, his native talent had free play long 
and brilliantly fruitful career investigator, teacher and physician. 
Happily lived see full recognition his labors. 

Living and working Boston played important role molding 
his career, for here Fitz found himself strong tradition estab- 
lished succession fellow townsmen who had helped large 
measure raise medicine America from scratch its present 
level. Here 1721 direct small-pox inoculation was introduced 
for the first time Zabdiel Boylston, and 1800 cow-pox vac- 
cination Benjamin Waterhouse. the Harvard Medical 
School had been founded 1782 through the efforts John 
Warren, and the Massachusetts General Hospital 1821 John 
Collins Warren and James Jackson. Here Jacob Bigelow struck 
far-reaching note his discourse Self-Limited and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes the Puerperal 
Fever.” And 1846 the original operating room the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital there was demonstrated publicly for the 
first time the world the use ether general anaesthetic 
surgery. 

was this community that Fitz grew and studied, and 
was here that returned after sitting the feet the great masters 
Europe. had devoted most his time Germany 
pathology, especially under Virchow, and found opportunity 
this field when got home. 

His mother named him after Reginald Heber, eminent British 
hymnologist she had hoped have son the ministry. the 
same spirit she christened another son Walter Scott; became 
merchant. was born the fifth May, 1843,” begins his 
Harvard class autobiography; and one can visualize the twinkle 
his eye, familiar all who knew him, adds, The town 
Chelsea had the honor being 

There were physicians the family either side. His nearest 
ancestor England was lawyer whose descendants were farming 
and seafaring folk New England. His father, one time private 
secretary Daniel Webster, distant relative, died yellow fever 
Haiti where was consul for our country. 


— 
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Ladies’ School. She desired keep the family together and 
father, being honest man and the employ the government, 
had left but small amount property, she was obliged exert 
herself order bring her Only few simple words, 
but they disclose with the forceful reserve characteristic Fitz 
later life the epic his parents’ struggle. 

1860 entered Harvard, then small local college, ad- 
vanced high school.” Still even its small faculty there were some 
outstanding personalities, Asa Gray, Jeffries Wyman, Louis Agassiz, 
James Russell Lowell. 

The medical department Harvard when Fitz was student 
(1864-8) was reality private medical school, not unlike the 
several private schools which flourished Boston and other parts 
New England during the middle the century. 

Fitz was one increasing number college-trained men 
who took their medical course more seriously. had registered 
apprentice during his first two years with Jeffries Wyman, eminent 
physicist and anatomist. was also fortunate chosen 
competitive examination 1867 one the few internships then 
available and spent the year 1867-8 house pupil the 
recently organized Boston City Hospital. The Degree Doctor 
Medicine was granted him Commencement Day the same year, 
and his thesis was deemed worthy publication the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

July the same summer sailed for Europe, one party 
six Bostonians following the footsteps many illustrious Ameri- 
can physicians who the past had journeyed complete their 
training with the masters Europe. was easy enterprise 
many ways even the sixties the last century undertake this 
project and there discernable his case the determination and 
faith the stout-hearted widowed mother and the devotion the 
brothers. His brother Scott, engaged commerce China, had 
written this time expressing his willingness and pleasure 
provide two years’ stay Europe.” 

Fifty-two letters wrote his mother once every two weeks 
from wherever happened catch the next mailboat. 
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All breathe love and gratitude and concern for whatever going 
home. Still you did not write enough. You can’t imagine how 
have regretted the absence familiar handwriting and gossip. 
home gossip did not interest me. Here thirst for it.” Com- 
menting his brother’s success business writes, only wish 
that had some good news write myself, but instead gaining 
money daily using many pounds tea and yards silk 
return for lectures, sauerkraut and beer. One these day, how- 
ever, hope that these self-same lectures, sauerkraut and beer may 
reap abundant harvest from rheumatism, pneumonia and frost- 
bites.” 

share with his mother and the rest the family, only 
through correspondence, described his travel experiences, art 
galleries and museums, the Strauss concerts, pilgrimage the 
cemetery where Beethoven and Schubert lie buried, the rathskeller 
frequented Goethe and Schiller, the classic ground Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Avon, his work the clinics and laboratory and his 
teachers. His gossip and comments even then the age twenty- 
five and six show that had already formulated philosophy 
which guided him throughout his life. 

Vienna aside from the unequalled opportunity study disease 
general, came under the influence such masters Roki- 
tansky, Skoda and Oppolzer who initiated him the method 
correlating clinical observation with the corresponding pathological 
processes demonstrated post-mortem. This supplemented with 
year most stimulating study Berlin under Rudolph Virchow, 
then creating his great concept cellular pathology. Before leaving 
that city was able complete research the microscopic ana- 
tomy bronchiectasis assigned him Virchow himself and 
published his Archiv before his return home. 

was very hard for leave Germany,” wrote his 
mother March 14, 1870, from Paris. had seen much there 
and made many attached and valuable friends. Then, too, 
was sorry leave the Professor. treated kindly, 
shook hands with warmly and gave introductions several 
the most prominent men his branch England. will also 
tell you secret which you must not communicate till you receive 
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direct evidence the fact. gave special subject work 
upon some three months since and was contented with the result 
had obtained that asked publish account what had 
seen his Journal. This quite honor you may imagine, but 
still you must keep the secret till send you copy the article.” 

keep sharp look-out for the early part September 
but remain quietly Dedham till you see entering your garden 
gate. You know feelings with regard leave-takings and 
greetings. 

returned Boston most opportune time. The newly 
elected young president Harvard, Charles Eliot, was then 
initiating reform which was transform the small New England 
college into great national university, and the medical department 
was included the program. Fitz’s more than ordinary 
equipment for his future work was promptly recognized and without 
delay was appointed instructor pathological anatomy the 
School and microscopist the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
This happy, fruitful association continued with rapid advancement 
till 1908 when retired sixty-five because age-limit. 

The service rendered the fields medical education and 
investigation was manifold. secretary the medical faculty 
for decade and member and chairman the key committee 
the course study between 1881 and 1908 was powerful factor 
the development the School this meant, indirectly, the 
ment medical education America. 

was fitted for this task his contact with European medicine 
and his keen intellect. Immediately joining the faculty 
introduced into the curriculum the method his great master, 
Virchow, teaching pathology with the aid the microscope his 
chief, Jackson, pioneer his field America, had dealt 
only with gross pathology. This innovation immediately stimulated 
respect alike from students, internes and practitioners. was force- 
fully convincing ;—an early experience the Massachusetts General 
Hospital was his correct diagnosis syphilis the case tumor 
doubtful origin. Furthermore, being his duty the Hospital 
perform numerous post-mortem examinations, was not con- 
tented with describing gross appearances, but stressed insistently the 
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correlation the clinical picture with the pathological processes and 
structural changes. 

was temperament clinician; fact practised medicine 
from the very beginning and throughout his life. After teaching 
pathology for nearly quarter century, changed the 
position visiting physician the Hospital and the professorship 
theory and practice physic the School. And even while yet 
pathologist would visit patients the wards, particularly those 
whom surgery was performed that might compare his 
bedside observations with the operative findings. was always 
willing express his opinions diagnosis the ward, the 
operating room, and the post-mortem room, more willing 
sometimes than those attendance upon the patients.” spared 
himself more than the others. But the results were invaluable 
all alike. 

was his early days pathologist that began collect the 
pathological material upon which later based his notable con- 
tributions. For many years before him abscess the right iliac 
had been considered due typhlitis (inflammation the 
cecum) perityphlitis. occurred not uncommonly; was seldom 
treated surgically; and was almost invariably fatal. The appendix 
was rarely considered, and then only involved secondarily. The 
facts were there, but they were not organized. Fitz put life into 
them. analyzed nearly five hundred cases about equally divided 
between those with unquestionable perforation the appendix and 
those which were designated typhlitis and perityphlitis and reached 
the clear-cut, incontrovertible conclusion that “every case so- 
called perityphlitic abscess must regarded primarily one per- 
forating appendicitis, unless proven the contrary” and that 
surgery must resorted early. this dictum influenced 
practice may surmised from what surgical colleague, John 
Homans, was quoted saying about certain case: decided not 
wait for the autopsy but operate once.” 

the opening paragraph his epoch-making contribution Fitz 
speaks follows: appears that even the most recent systematic 
writers are means agreed the exact relation inflam- 
mation the cecum and that the appendix peritonitis and 
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perityphlitis. The vital importance the timely and appropriate 
treatment the disease question becoming more and more 
apparent. Such treatment often postponed till hopeless, even 
its application any time entertained. was, therefore, 
anticipated that the critical consideration large number un- 
questionable cases perforation the cecal appendix might serve 
make prominent the features essential for diagnosis and treat- 
ment.” And continues further on: “The clinician obviously 
recognizes the chiefest importance the parts which local 
treatment may directly applied. His attention thus conspicuously 
directed the cecum, which may evacuated the perityphlitic 
abscess, which may emptied. The pathologist looks for the seat 
and causes the disease, and finds that most fatal cases 
typhlitis the cecum intact, while the appendix ulcerated and 
perforated. sees that the so-called perityphlitic abscess usually 
encysted peritonitis. abscess exists the 
pericecal fibrous tissue, most instances caused inflamed 
appendix. Finally, the encysted peritoneal abscess, the abscess 
fibrous tissue behind the caecum, does communicate with the 
latter, such opening usually the result, not the cause, this 
abscess.” 

credits With with first use the term appendicular peritonitis 
indicate the perityphlitis proceeding from disease the appendix. 
circumscribed peritonitis simply one event, although usually 
the most important, the history inflammation the appendix, 
seems preferable use the term appendicitis express the 
primary condition.” 

The same critical analysis carefully collected pathological 
material, the same correlation with the clinical features, and the same 
synthetic reorganization apparent also his equally brilliant 
works intestinal obstruction and acute hemorrhagic pancreatitis. 


will well mention several sketchy details give some 
degree form his personality and character. February 28, 
1885, writes one his assistants, Dr. Whitney: Will 
you please give recitation place lecture during the coming 
week and illustrate with museum specimens. The birth child 
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makes desirable for refrain from handling morbid speci- 
mens.” married, 1879, the daughter one his teachers, 
Dr. Edward Clarke. 

Alfred Worcester, pioneer the surgical treatment ap- 
pendicitis, writes the following impressions, among others, Fitz 
when was one his was splendid teacher. His. 
lectures pathological anatomy were fluent, plain, and yet without 
one word that could forgotten with impunity. His teaching the 
classroom where offered pathological specimens for our inspection 
and then asked turn every one describe the specimens was 
superb. And yet the time dreaded his questioning. Although 
nearer sixty than fifty years ago, can still remember first 
tilt with him over nasty piece something other which 
softish looking kind mass. Dr. Fitz immediately asked 
had handled it. not, how did know was softish? would 
not accept statement that looked would soft did 
not handle it, which was not tempted do. When described its. 
color bluish-grey, that description was not accepted. asked 
for closer examination its color which forced describe its 
mottled appearance, some bluish, some greyish. don’t 
believe that anyone was ever questioned Dr. Fitz who was not 
thrown into copious sweat. And one who ever took that course 
could ever fail thankful for having been taught invaluable 
lessons observation and accurate description pathological 
specimens.” The same may said his lectures medicine and 
his clinical exercises the ether dome the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

Dr. Anthony Haverhill just enthusiastic. Fitz 
was master the subjects which taught, was able explain 
them clearly and forcibly the students, and, while had the power 
scarcasm, never used except when was well deserved there 
was often witty container within and never could considered 
containing any venom. have never forgotten him and today, 
after lapse nearly fifty years, respect and honor his memory.” 

answer request former house-officer Doctor Fitz for 
biographical data there came the following characteristic note: 
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have data that would interest—nothing but life-long sense 
gratitude.” 

His teaching naturally reached out beyond the school. perusal 
the medical journals his time shows that was active the 
medical societies, both local and national, reading papers, demon- 
strating interesting pathological specimens discussing the con- 
tributions others. What especially liked him was his sense 
humor and appreciation the abilities others,” was the 
comment admiring colleague, Dr. Clifford Mitchell. 

was much sought consultant. Dr. David Riesman 
Philadelphia gives story which has been handed down for over 
generation. Some time after Dr. Fitz nad described acute pancrea- 
titis, Dr. Deaver saw patient consultation with Doctors Jurist 
and Musser. They all decided that the patient probably had pancrea- 
titis. The family asked for the highest authority this disease, and 
Dr. Fitz was mentioned. was called and when arrived went 
into room and discussed the case history for about forty-five 
minutes. The examination the patient Dr. Fitz took only about 
five minutes, and corroborated the diagnosis. The family paid the 
$10,000, but complained because Dr. Fitz had spent only 
few moments with the patient. When left, Dr. Fitz told Dr. 
Deaver that thought ought not operate for three days because 
thought the patient would then have well localized abscess. 
afternoon prior the contemplated operation, the family requested 
that Dr. Fitz sent for again. When arrived the next morning, 
examined the patient and told Dr. Deaver make his incision 
the left the vertebral column, posteriorly. Dr. Deaver did so, 
and drained large pancreatic abscess. The patient made 
uneventful recovery, and the physicians and the family were highly 
pleased with Dr. Fitz’s services. 

Dr. Kallman Davidson Boston called Dr. Fitz one evening 
from important social engagement see patient the West 
End near the Massachusetts General Hospital. After the consul- 
tation the patient’s husband asked what the fee would be. Dr. Fitz 
looked around and Have you paid your gas and coal bills? 
Use what would fee pay then walked over the 


hospital and personally made arrangement for admitting the sick 
woman. 
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Who were his intimate friends? With Maurice Richardson, 
eminent Boston surgeon and teacher, would take vacations, often 
the Adirondacks. Both loved the out doors, mountain climbing 
and walking the wilderness. had remarkable ability 
find his way through the pathless woods.” 

Sir William Osler inscribed the following note opposite letter 
written Fitz him: Fitz was one best friends and one 
the few men who always addressed affectionately William.’ 
met him with Henry Bowditch the occasion one early 
visits Boston—1876 77—and became greatly attached 
each other. was clear-headed, sensible fellow, the very best 
type clinician and owe him splendid work appendicitis 
and diseases the pancreas.” 

Dr. Fitz died September 30, 1913, following operation for 
bleeding gastric ulcer. the evening November 17, there was 
held memorial meeting for him the Harvard Medical School. 
Addresses were made Dr. Keen, President Charles 
Eliot, Dr. Henry Walcott, Chairman the Board Trustees 
the Massachusetts General Dr. William Sydney Thayer, 
Johns Hopkins University; and Dr. William Councilman, suc- 
cessor Fitz Shattuck Professor Pathological Anatomy. 
The speakers reviewed the various activities long and busy life, 
recounting Dr. Fitz’s services surgery, and medical education, 
his association with the Massachusetts General Hospital, his influence 
teacher, and his contribution pathology. The appraisal the 
last speaker aptly suggests Fitz’s place the history medicine. 
“In this happy combination pathological anatomical study and 
clinical judgment based the knowledge obtained, finds place 
among the group great English physicians, Hodgkins, Addison, 
Bright, the first half the nineteenth century, which period 
medicine England reached its highest fame.” 

This paper may well close with the opening remarks Dean 
Bradford, presiding this memorial meeting: The occasion 
unusual. great university, living institute learning, rarely 
pauses long note the passing those who have enjoyed the 
privilege its authority. But the service noted tonight remark- 
able. Many have sought truth, but rare have found and 


taught clearly that the lives thousands and thousands were 
saved thereby.” 
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NEO-HIPPOCRATISM EVERYDAY PRACTICE 


BERNARD ASCHNER 
New York 


Whereas until 100 years ago was self-evident, that medical 
theory and practice was organically connected with and erected upon 
the complete knowledge tradition, today the large majority 
all the physicians and the public believe, that medicine before our 
experimental era was unscientific, rudely empiric, even superstitious 
and harmful and therefore has discarded and forgotten 
something outmoded and obsolete. But now more and more 
turns out that this has been grave error, not only epistemiology, 
but moreover has led practice considerable impoverishment 
our therapeutical power, often utilized successfully sectarians 
and quacks. spite the fact that medicine the last 100 years 
many ways has made more progress than 2000 years before, dare 
say that have lost nine-tenths all the established useful practical 
healing methods the past. Notwithstanding the tremendous 
achievements diagnosis, surgery, bacteriology, chemotherapy, 
endocrinology, preventive medicine, etc., just the numerically most 
important everyday diseases like arthritis, angina pectoris, diseases 
the stomach, gall-bladder, blood vessels, female organs and mental 
diseases, our therapeutic results are more unsatisfactory than neces- 
sary and, wanted demonstrate, often stay behind the results 
our predecessors, incredible may sound. Moreover our up- 
to-date medicine wavering between scepticism and even therapeutic 
nihilism internal medicine and between too far reaching oper- 
ative radicalism the surgical branches. The explanation for this 
alarming condition is, that traditional medicine was essentially based 
humoral pathology, considering far more general treatment that 
treatment the individual whole certain effective methods 
(nearly lost today), besides our up-to-date prevailing local and 
specific treatment. 

Moreover Hippocrates and all his followers until the beginning 
the nineteenth century realized better than today that besides 
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rationalism, the empiric method absolutely indispensable medi- 
cine; that means, that many therapeutic facts can only found 
and understood true observation and description nature and its 
phenomena (especially its self-healing that experience. 
cannot emphasized enough, that this kind empiricism 
fully scientific method, not less valuable and necessary for our main 
purpose, that cure patients, than experimental medicine. 
certain extent empirical medicine often even more reliable than 
rationalistic medicine, because rationalistic explanations are changing 
often with every decade, whereas therapeutical empirical facts, 
e.g. the healing power blistering cantharidis plaster begin- 
ning pleurisy, remains valid throughout the centuries. Combination 
empiricism and rationalism therefore absolute, urgent 
necessity, especially today, went too far into the sceptical, 
rationalistic and etiologistic extreme. 

number medical thinkers recent years have realized this 
dilemma and have sought for solution. America men like 
Mitchell, Welch and Osler stressed similar views. Cushing spoke 
medicine crossroad.” Especially yet the historians medicine, 
like Sigerist his textbooks Introduction into Medicine,” Great 
Physicians,” etc.) and numerous papers, also Robinson and others, 
pointed into the same direction, asking span bridge between 
experimental medicine and bedside. Also did Allan Gregg, Soma 
Weiss and other leaders the profession public addresses. 
Recently Galdston the last issue the Bulletin the History 
Medicine published stimulating discussion Diagnosis 
Historical Perspective.” fosters reconciliation the Hippocratic 
diagnosis practiced the definition clinical problem, affecting 
given individual, solved therapeutically and between the up-to- 
date diagnosis disease distinct After him the Hippo- 
cratic constitutional form diagnosis far the superior and 
more difficult function, whereas our up-to-date way more 
primitive function, kind crib, the philosophers call it, requiring 
but moderate mental discipline. mostly accomplished the 
utilization variety inanimate instruments. offers only 
narrow and not too stable foundation for effective These 
are very enlightening words and just going step farther 
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order demonstrate the practical part, that that not only 
Neo-Hippocratic diagnosis but also Neo-Hippocratic therapy many 
respects far superior the mechanistic and often scholastic views 
experimental medicine. After the anatomical era, now ex- 
aggerated and often misleading physiologism and etiologism has 
succeeded. 

Europe too during the last decades similar currents medical 
thought, and definite Neo-Hippocratic movement existed. The very 
expression Neo-Hippocratism was coined first 1926 Castiglioni, 
who another interesting paper 1932 and his textbooks and 
recent lectures stressed that Hippocratic medicine was essentially 
synthetic, cosmic, constitutional, humoral, biological, dynamic, and 
artistic, helping the self-healing power nature, (physis) 
large extent appropriate medical treatment. Germany Bier, 
Koch, Honigmann, Liek and Sauerbruch, England Cawadias, 
France Allendy, Delore, Laignel Lavastine, moreover Collin with his 
book Retour Hippocrate” and finally the foundation the 
Société Internationale Hippocratique the faculty Paris (of 
which myself was elected member the committee), are signs 
this steadily increasing movement. papers and textbooks 
constitutional-therapy since 1922 made the task 
life demonstrate, that reconciliation critically renewed and 
rationalized humoral and constitutional-therapy with modern ex- 
perimental medicine was the way out this dilemma. deeply 
convinced long experience and good results clinical and private 
practice myself and many followers that this step urgent 
and necessary. 

study the books Hippocrates from practical view 
find besides the usually discussed subjects ethics, hygiene, 
diagnosis and prognosis, enormous treasure therapeutic wisdom 
eternal value, largely unknown and unutilized today. wanted 
demonstrate this fact one the most important conceptions 
Hippocrates which says, that the majority all diseases does not 
come from without (like injury infection), but from within 
overfilling with foodstuff, blood and superfluous corrupt humors, 
that call metabolic products. Consequently the conception 
overfilling the six eliminating (evacuating) methods (according 
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the principle contraria purging, vomiting, sweating, 
diuresis, bleeding and derivation through the skin (cauterization) 
were the basis most effective general treatment until the begin- 
ning the nineteenth century. These methods were discovered and 
developed partly chance, instinct and experience, partly imita- 
tion the healing-crises nature itself (like critical sweats, diarrhea, 
rashes, diuresis, hemorrhages the nose, piles, etc.) But just these 
fundamental and true Hippocratic methods have been discarded and 
wanted show that their critical, careful revival and reconciliation 
with modern methods gives surprising results just there, where 
where experimental medicine declares the condition acute and 
dangerous chronic, obstinate and incurable. Especially for the 
actual socially important problem refractory chronic diseases 
Neo-Hippocratic constitutional-therapy often brings effective help. 

all know that bleeding form venesection, leeches 
cupping with scarification was one the main pillars traditional 
medicine and established indispensable and often the only 
possible life-saving remedy. the other hand also know that 
bleeding was discarded our time for several generations and 
still neglected, concerning the majority all useful indications, which 
number several hundreds. Bleeding fact essential part the 
deplethoric, antiphlogistic, antispasmodic and antidyscrasic method 
general treatment. Nearly one-third the mortality rate the 
United States, know, caused diseases the heart like 
angina pectoris, coronary thrombosis and blood vessels hyper- 
tension and cerebral hemorrhage. Traditional medicine and its 
modern revival form constitutional-therapy are getting better 
results treating not only the wall the heart and the blood 
vessels experimental medicine does (solidar-pathology), but in- 
fluencing its content, the blood (humoral-pathology), quantitatively 
and qualitatively different forms bleeding and drugs, which 
change the quality the blood kind chemotherapy, worked 
out already traditional pharmacology. Such blood-thinning, anti- 
phlogistic, antispasmodic and detoxicating drugs are saltpetre, 
ammonium chloride, the alkalies, the saline laxatives, mild prepara- 
tions mercury and antimony and many vegetabilic drugs (like 
sarsaparilla) altogether outmoded today. Former Hippocratists 
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often stated, that bleeding piles protect the individual certain 
extent from cerebral hemorrhages, asthma, angina pectoris and some 
other severe conditions. Heberden, Laénnec, Hufeland and other 
authors the seventeenth and eighteenth century claim definitely 
that they could cure angina pectoris very often small venesections 
and especially leeches put upon the region the heart and more- 
over upon the rectum, order drain the portal vein and thus 
imitate the self-healing power nature. Europe the surgeons 
have reintroduced the use leeches case thrombophlebitis, but 
still hesitate the same coronary thrombosis although this 
would analogous, obvious and was proved helpful. recent 
paper could read, that premonitory symptoms coronary 
thrombosis sometimes become manifest several weeks before the 
final attack, but according the author, nothing could done 
prevent this danger except rest bed and expectation. This pure 
nihilism! can find many instances the same nihilistic attitude 
recently queries our most prominent medical journals. for 
thrombosis and edema both legs several months after typhoid 
fever, again rest bed and the purely mechanical advice wear 
rubber stockings was given. Modern Hippocratic medicine would 
apply leeches, resolving and dispersing liniments like extract 
conium, preparations ammonia, mercury lead and internal 
resolving, detoxicating, blood-thinning means, which decrease vis- 
cosity and the tendency form thrombi. Venesection was established 
for centuries life-saving cerebral commotion and fractures 
the skull, order prevent deadly traumatic inflammation and 
edema the brain, which myself and other surgeons have proved 
again the first world war. Today under the indication shock 
venesections are made, but the opposite blood transfusions are 
given, which apparently may help overcome the shock, but after- 
wards increase the danger fatal congestion, inflammation and 
edema. This vital importance for the daily automobile accidents, 
their immediate and later consequences. Another such critical con- 
dition massive pulmonary embolism, after operation intra- 
venous injection certain drugs (e.g. diodrast) reported 
recent literature. Trendelenburg’s operation mostly comes too late 
and too drastic for the weakened patient, whereas venesection has 
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saved many lives this condition, can read the textbooks 
until the beginning the nineteenth century. recent years two 
followers, Dr. Delvaux Luxembourg and young surgeon 
published such spectacular results. The patients apparently 
given up, were saved few minutes simple venesection. 
Vascular spasms middle aged patients, especially after the meno- 
pause, often not respond the usual treatment with hormones 
etc., but often disappear after venesection, combined with internal 
detoxicating (but not narcotic) remedies, apparently removing the 
supposed spasm-producing metabolic products like uric acid, his- 
tamines, etc. well venesection accepted treating gas 
poisoning warfare, also helpful many other kinds intoxi- 
cation and autointoxication, including some metabolic disturbances, 
certain skin diseases, toxemia pregnancy, amenorrhea and 
the menopause. Hippocrates and his followers were right say, 
that menstrual bleeding very essential eliminatory function for 
the female system, and stops for some reason, like amenor- 
rhea, pregnancy, natural and artificial menopause, symptoms con- 
gestion, plethora, inflammation and autointoxication may develop. 
Therefore just such conditions elimination the retained meno- 
toxins (B. Schick, Macht, often necessary all possible 
ways, including the classic emmenagogues and bleeding. one 
the greatest errors our days believe that the lack 
menstruation, destroyed radical operation radiocastration can 
substituted injection hormones. Not only the internal 
secretion the ovaries, but also menstrual excretion indispensable 
for female health. Therefore gynecologists should try preserve 
restore normal menstruation long possible until the natural 
menopause. This possible much larger extent than usual today 
constitutional-therapy. Besides conservative myomectomy, which 
have tried improve technically, and general greater reserve 
radical gynecological operations and irradiation another important 
consequence. hundreds patients could demonstrate that the 
symptoms the natural menopause, according traditional medi- 
cine often are relieved definitely one several moderate vene- 
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sections, combined with the use cooling laxatives, like sodium 
sulfate, tartaric preparations like Seignette salt Seidlitz powder. 
Experimental medicine thus often does the most complicated things 
for apparently scientific reasons, neglecting the other hand simple 
but effective and established methods general treatment. Obstinate 
skin conditions like some forms urticaria, pruritus, acne rosacea, 
psoriasis, erysipelas are often quickly cured venesection and 
antiphlogistic antidyscrasic drugs, mentioned above. 

Most important and often vital decision the antiphlogistic 
method Neo-Hippocratism, consisting carefully individualized 
bleeding, sometimes sweating, blistering cantharidis plaster and 
internal antiphlogistic remedies. Let take the case acute, 
subacute chronic inflammation the gall-bladder. Operation 
this condition, which mostly concerns individuals advanced stages 
life always major surgical risk, whereas the usual conservative 
treatment, consisting rest, bile-salts, narcotics, compresses and 
heat also often insufficient. But use venesection leeches 
the region the gall-bladder cantharidis plaster the sick 
spot, internally first enemas senna leaves, later such saline 
laxatives and farther rhubarb calomel internally, nearly all cases 
cholecystitis can cured conservative way. case in- 
flammatory tumors the female adnexa, leeches and calomel shorten 
the healing time one-third, have demonstrated often and 
was confirmed several university-clinics Europe. Moreover 
this antiphlogistic method was used successfully traditional 
medicine the most critical cases meningitis, pneumonia, acute 
articular rheumatism, there preventing even consecutive heart failure, 
and should used again there today. There also nothing that 
stops quickly beginning pleurisy removes pain and inflam- 
mation peripheral pulmonary infarct than cantharidis plaster. 
This has been known for 2000 years, but neglected completely 
today. 

Besides bleeding, purging another fundamental method 
Hippocratic, respectively Neo-Hippocratic medicine. The sense 
the famous sentence: Qui bene purgat, bene curat,” has been mis- 
understood and therefore neglected our last generation. Laxatives 
are given today, ever, only for the local mechanical purpose 
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intestinal evacuation and therefore mostly use mechanically 
acting drugs like mineral oil for lubrification and agar order 
increase the bulk the intestinal content. Classic medicine used 
successfully the resolving, derivative antiphlogistic, antispasmodic 
and detoxicating by-effects upon the whole system large scale 
laxatives. This fundamental method was part the so-called 
indirect general treatment opposition the one-sided local and 
specific treatment. know, that famous health resorts like 
Carlsbad, Vichy, Saratoga and others are able break renal 
calculi and gall-stones often into sand and eliminate this sand. 
They got similar good effects acute and chronic gout arthritis 
well obesity and other metabolic conditions. Official pharma- 
cology still contains great variety such laxative drugs with 
special systemic by-effects. Their individualized choice and combina- 
tion characterizes the refined and ingenious therapeutist, whereas 
many trends our up-to-date mechanized and too much stand- 
ardised therapy are stereotyped, helpless and monotonous like the 
exaggerated doctrines endocrinology, allergy and vitamins (bio- 
chemistry). They may very beneficial, connected with those 
classic forms general treatment, but are misleading, useless and 
even harmful, applied one track-minded way. 

Paracelsus, Sylvius and others said, that one-third all diseases 
can cured sweating. This may sound more plausible, 
remember, that the skin one the most important organs clean 
the system invisible perspiration, which daily and permanently 
eliminates about pounds material, consisting water-damp, 
carbon dioxide and acid organic products. Quantitative qualitative 
impairment this function, according traditional medicine, pro- 
duces kind retentional autointoxication form rheumatism, 
arthritis, neuritis, neuralgia, skin diseases, different inflammations and 
catarrhs the internal organs. Sweating and derivation through the 
skin therefore since ever was applied successfully such conditions. 
still use salicylates sudorifics acute articular rheumatism, 
colds and many other feverish conditions empirically. Sweating 
therefore also essential part the combined antiphlogistic 
method, but not used systematically today. not irrelevant, 
what way transpiration brought on. The purely mechanical con- 
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ception, produce sweat e.g. hot box alone not always suffi- 
cient and often too primitive. Sudorifics like acetic ammonia 
(Minderer’s liquor), wine antimony, small doses ipecac and 
many vegetabilic drugs like pilocarpine, sambucus, petasites, ver- 
bascum, herba vincetoxi and others have different effects, apparently 
provoking different qualities sweat, similar way some 
laxatives eliminate more bile, others more water, mucus salts, etc. 

Still more neglected, but giving not less striking results vomiting 
method general treatment. Today hardly use any more 
emetics, except some cases alcoholic intoxication, order 
evacuate the stomach mechanically apomorphine, some cases 
poisoning, where washing the stomach tube cannot 
carried out. But these are very poor remnants this once powerful 
and nearly magic method general treatment. The famous aphorism 
Hippocrates Symptoms above the diaphragm indicate vomiting, 
symptoms below the diaphragm require laxatives,” sounds rude and 
primitive, but contains deep practical wisdom. Traditional medicine 
until the beginning the nineteenth century cured emetics certain 
forms headache, migraine, tonsillitis, parotitis, aphthae the 
mouth, acute and chronic indigestion the stomach, chronic 
bronchitis, even some forms tuberculosis (!) (Sydenham, Hufe- 
land, etc.) and especially bronchial asthma. myself well 
fellow-workers constitutional-therapy have seen many cases 
bronchial asthma where the usual treatment gave only temporary 
relief, whereas emetics, consisting ipecac, scilla and tartar emetic, 
used twice week, cured the condition very short time, quite 
accordance with traditional medicine. also may confirm that 
emetics often cut short, suppressed the very beginning even 
prevented whooping cough epidemics. 

But the crucial test vomiting its fundamental value mental 
diseases. Acting upon the vegetative nervous system, especially upon 
the solar plexus, the so-called abdominal brain, appeals the 
instinct self-preservation and therefore was recognized one 
the mightiest counter stimulants the brain. also kind 
shock treatment, but milder and less risky than insuline and metrazol. 
Hippocrates and all his followers the psychiatrists the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century like Pinel, Reil, Nasse, 
Autenrieth, Heinroth, but also Cullen and Hufeland claim definitely 
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that the majority all mental diseases like mania, melancholia, 
amentia, negativism, stupor, including symptoms which call 
today schizophrenia can cured quickly and easily vomiting, 
say the family physician home, applied energetically the 
very first days weeks the disease. This may combined with 
drastic laxatives and hydrotherapy, besides treating basic remote 
systemic causes like amenorrhea, obesity, constipation, fullblooded- 
ness, dysfunction the stomach, liver, etc., briefly, the whole person- 
ality (G. Zilboorg). cooperation with outstanding Viennese 
psychiatrists like the famous Wagner Jauregg, his successor Prof. 
Poetzl, the late Dr. Schilder and Dr. Dattner (now Bellevue 
New York) could help cure great number schizophrenic 
female patients, suffering the same time from amenorrhea, for 
which was called in, suggesting emetics and the other forms 
constitutional individualized general treatment, mentioned above. 
This has been done successfully from 1920 1938, starting 
time, where shock treatment with insuline and metrazol was not yet 
known and schizophrenia dementia praecox were considered 
degenerative, hereditary, incurable disease. great number such 
cases, but also melancholia and other mental patients have been 
cured recent years constitutional therapy different countries 
Europe fellow-workers, some them also this country 
often just there where insuline and metrazol alone failed, that 
sometimes with, but often without the help this modern shock 
treatment. Briefly, vomiting still one the most important and 
effective remedies against mental diseases, especially applied the 
beginning. For Hippocrates and his true followers was self- 
evident rule treat mental cases with emetics, purgation and steam 
baths. Sigerist his book American Medicine quoted statistically 
that half the 900,000 hospital beds the United States are 
occupied mental cases, that the average stay such patient 
the hospital three and one-half years and that the United States 
are spending everyday one million dollars for mental clinics. 
convinced experience, that those institutions could evacuated 
great deal and huge sums could saved, every mental case 
would treated and cured the early stages Neo-Hippocratic 


constitutional therapy, especially emetics, with without insuline 
and metrazol. 
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There are great number similar surprising facts, concerning 
the tonic method, e.g. everyday stomach disease (atony), the 
antispasmodic method for all forms spasms, convulsions and 
cramps, the antiphlogistic method effective general treatment 
for acute and chronic, infectious and endogenous aseptic inflamma- 
tions all possible organs. The same valid for the emmenagogue 
method mentioned above, considering menstrual flow indis- 
pensable function for female health (D. Macht, 

The last item the so-called antidyscrasic method, which wanted 
demonstrate the example arthritis and rheumatism. 
know, that arthritis, especially this country still major prob- 
lem, because the therapeutic results admittedly are unsatisfactory, 
spite all efforts made. not overemphasize the infec- 
tious origin which concerns only minority the cases (about 
10-20% but consider more the terrain, get much better thera- 
peutic results. Hippocrates and all his followers considered arthritis 
mostly metabolic disease, like later clinicians spoke uratic 
diathesis Germany arthritism France. Hippocrates ex- 
pressly says, that overfilling with blood and foodstuff may produce 
swelling and pain the joints with without fever. Evacuating 
methods therefore were used successfully this condition 
humoral pathology. Paracelsus and Ambroise Paré drastically say; 
nature produces pain, there she will accumulate and elimi- 
nate morbid substances. nature cannot achieve this itself (by 
critical sweat, diarrhea, hemorrhages, rashes, abscesses, etc.) the 
physician has make outlet the skin and drain the sick spot 
directly blisters, artificial rashes and ulcers, cauterization, scarifi- 
cations and leeches.” other words, according Hippocratism and 
Neo-Hippocratism arthritis and related conditions like 
lumbago, neuritis, neuralgia, tendovaginitis, etc., have treated 
double way, externally derivation through the skin, somewhat 
superficially called counterirritation. Yet not nervous reflex irrita- 
tion essential, but draining and elimination. Besides improvement 
metabolism alterative and antidyscrasic remedies like alkalies, 
tartaric preparations, calomel, antimony-compounds and many vege- 
tabilic drugs like colchicum, guajac, aconit, etc., are helpful. Modern 
therapy arthritis with gold, sulfur, salicylates only small 
section this large antidyscrasic method. myself and many other 
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followers Neo-Hippocratic constitutional therapy could demon- 
strate great number cases arthritis, even such the spine, 
refractory the usual method, but cured external derivative and 
internal antidyscrasic remedies. Frequent invalidity and large public 
expenses could prevented general adoption these estab- 
lished practical methods. The Neo-Hippocratic physician able 
cure sciatica lumbago often few days artificial rashes 
and monarticular arthritis the shoulder- knee-joints two 
three weeks these whereas the usual way with dia- 
thermy, salicylates, takes months and years, often coming 
pessimistic prognosis, because lacking results. 

Summarizing wanted stress that notwithstanding tremendous 
progress, modern experimental medicine urgently needs reorienta- 
tion medical thought and practice Neo-Hippocratism. Besides 
the highly developed analysis, detail work, specialization and specific 
treatment, the addition Neo-Hippocratic methods indirect, un- 
specific, individualized general treatment, mentioned before, would 
enrich our therapeutic power greatly. Our results would better 
than ever before, because the ancients did not have our modern 
technical equipment and the up-to-date medicine has overlooked the 
inexhaustible treasure traditional practical methods. Neo-Hip- 
pocratism briefly should synthesis between rationalism and 
empiricism, between cellular and humoral doctrine, between 
local and general pathology between progress and 
tradition. 

These are not mere theoretical and programmatic speculations, 
but established therapeutic facts gained long clinical and private 
practice own and many fellow-workers Europe. 
Rationalization the useful empirical facts necessary today. His- 
tory medicine and should living science, not only treated 
hobby isolated special field, but closely connected with every- 
day practice. other words must continue investigate how 
much the practising physician can learn and use from the historic 
therapeutical facts. All this should considered not only theory 
but also medical education and practice, because most important 
medicine the therapeutic effect. Besides, according one our 
greatest thinkers. The history science this science itself.” 


See textbooks Constitutional Therapy. 
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ANTIQUE PEWTER ARTICLES MEDICAL INTEREST 


Pewter soft white metal the essential ingredient which 
tin. Lead also added varying proportions. good pewter the 
percentage lead must not exceed per cent, though dark soft 
pewter, known ley, may contain much per cent lead. The 
addition small amount copper gives hard pewter, while the 
substitution antimony for copper produces silvery lustre. 

Pewter utensils were manufactured casting, turning, ham- 
mering, combination these methods. Where large numbers 
duplicates were produced gun metal moulds were usually 
employed. the completion the article from the rough cast 
frequently one-half the metal was removed turning. 
articles, such plates, were fashioned from flat sheet ham- 
mering. 

Probably pewter was used the Chinese and Japanese two 
thousand years ago. was largely used the Romans, but 
account its perishability Roman specimens are extremely rare. 
Little known about the use the metal the middle ages. 

From the fourteenth century the middle the nineteenth 
century the manufacture pewter England was under the control 
the Pewterers’ Guild. 1348 ordinance was passed regulating 
the craft pewterers. 1473 the first charter was granted the 
Pewterers,” their thirteenth and last charter being 
obtained 1702. early 1478 the Guild was given license 
search, and 1541 statute was passed giving them the 
search for and seizure pewter articles not coming the guild’s 
standard. Until the repeal most their rights the laws 
1856 and 1863, the guild carefully and jealously regulated the manu- 
facture pewter through control the workmen, the composition 
the metal, and its marking. 

The first mention trade-marks pewter occurs the accounts 
the Pewterers’ Guild 1486. The first enactment making tke 
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Pewter marks. 


Touch mark Thomas Townsend Compton, Rose and Crown surrounded 
Made London,’ superfine hard metal and crown with 
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marking pewter-ware compulsory was passed 1503. These 
marks, known touches were stamped the finished article 
punches. Examples pewter marks are shown Figure The 
individual marks, frequently heraldic design, and oc- 
casionally incorporating his name, were—in the case members 
the Guild—registered stamping series flat sheets still the 
companies’ possession. comparison marks found pewter 
articles with those the touch plates, together with the records 
the dates which members joined the guild, many pieces pewter 
can dated. Marks other than the individual maker’s touch are 
frequently found. The capital XX, usually beneath crown, 
was only allowed the highest grades metal and could not 
used the high lead content alloys. The use the words Hard 
Metal was also restricted the high tin content pewters. 1691 
order was passed that the rose and crown mark might used 
any member the company without express permission from 
the Guild. This order also allowed members add the word 
the rose and crown, their own touch mark. 
account the high reputation ware made London country 
pewterers frequently impressed the London mark their articles. 
Marks simulating the small hall marks found sterling silver are 
found some pewter articles, probably with the intent deceive 
the purchaser into believing was getting superior silver con- 
taining metal. The Guild frowned upon the use these pseudo 
hall marks. 

While the presence marks renders articles pewter more 
desirable from the collector’s viewpoint, and aids dating the 
specimen, many genuine pieces antique pewter are unmarked. 
While flat articles are usually marked, the majority articles 
medical interest are unmarked. 


account the low melting point, article which direct 
heat applied can fashioned from pewter. 

Figure seen seventeenth century pewter spoon, the end 
which represents horse’s hoof. speaking silver spoons, 
Norman Gask, his book, Old silver spoons England,” writes, 
rare seventeenth century spoons, which were used for 
medicine, are knopped (topped) with the hoof horse showing 
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Fig. 


Base metal spoons. 


Pewter medicine spoon, 1700. 
and B2, Latten medicine spoons, 1500. 
Modern fake. 
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well developed shoe the hoof.” Gask goes state, Both 
old pewter English spoons, alas, are today much rarer 
than Here (in are also shown latten (brass) horse hoof 
knopped spoons, cirea 1500. Extreme care must exercised the 
collection all antique base metal spoons. Genuine specimens are 
almost unobtainable, while many fakes, such obtained the 
Caledonia market, London, England, are for sale. 

Pap was thick feeding made cooking flour bread water 
occasionally with added milk. early 1565 its use for infant 
feeding had become very popular. Pap was employed sup- 
plementary feeding, but was also frequently used the sole feeding. 
dry opposed wet nursing, even from birth. The use pap 
Panada 
and pap now almost universally used for the first food infants, 
substitute for the mother’s Pap was fed from the boat 


was very widespread. 1813, James Hamilton wrote, 


from spoon. Figure are shown series eighteenth 
century pewter pap boats fluid ounce capacity. 

Handled pap boats, which and are examples, are rarer 
than the unhandled form. and bear the crown and marks. 
addition bears the maker’s mark Orford,” and the capital 
letters H.” indication its employment the Foundlings 
Hospital London. the bowl stamped the touch 
mark William Banks, 1790. 

The common method feeding pap from the boat commented 
upon Hugh Smith 1792, Surely wrong put large boat 
full pap into their little mouths, suffering them swallow the 
whole minute, and then from their cries ply them with 
another, which sooner down that thrown Smith 
course writing the days when, the laity, child was con- 
sidered doing well unless was continually puking. 

Figure are shown series infant feeding flasks. and 
are English, French, and Chinese. and are the less 
rare type, type common England, France and Holland the 
eighteenth century. Their capacity varies from ounces. 
rarer type. The nineteenth century Chinese specimen, 
decorated with engravings flowers and has metal tube extend- 
ing from the nipple the bottom the flask. All unscrew the 


neck for cleaning. For use the ends were tipped with sponge filled 
nipples fashioned from cloth leather, the food being sucked 
through between the loose stitches through perforations. pre- 
pared cow’s teat was supposed very attractive the 
Many these feeding flasks are found with the metal nipple 
damaged absent, due their use modern times 
for lambs. 


Figure are pictured croup kettles inhalers. ‘A’ bears 


Fig. 


Porringer, English, circa 1650. 


the interior the touch mark Henry Joseph, 1743. The handle 
hollow, perforated the upper part and opens into the inhaler 
near the base for the inlet air beneath the surface the hot 
water. shows the top similar specimen. seen 
the nipple which the spout for inhaling fixed and the opening, 
closed movable brass window, for the introduction the 
balsam. late nineteenth century specimen. This also has 
the perforated handle, but the top exhibits only one opening, that for 
the attachment the inhaling tube. This flexible tube ends 
flat bone mouthpiece for grasping the teeth. Near the mouth- 
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Fig. 


Spouted feeding pots, English, 18th and 19th century. 
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Fig. 10. 


Medicine spoons, English, 


19th century. 
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piece ball valve arrangement which desired air drawn 
through the medicated hot water may replaced ordinary air. 

England, single handled vessels silver and pewter, the type 
shown Figure circa 1650, have been known bleeding bowls. 
However, personal communication and advertisement 
the Connoisseur, January, 1941, Commander How, the famous 
firm antique silver dealers, How Edinburgh now located 
London, England, identifies these porringers for the serving 
porridge gruel. Among his reasons for this attribution are 
old advertisement for lost plate the London Gazette for October 
20th, 1679, where are mentioned, porringers (one with the 
ear and the fact that, Some the earlier English examples 
are found bearing contemporary coats-of-arms, and have yet 
hear any one these coats being associated with member the 
medical profession.” However, certain pewter porringers, such 
those shown Figure late eighteenth and nineteenth century, 
bearing circular graduations the inside the bowl, are found 
which without doubt were used bleeding vessels. ‘A,’ graduated 
from ounces, late nineteenth century, was presented 
Birmingham paediatrician after had seen our collection. This 
specimen had been actual use urine container the laboratory 
his hospital for unknown length time. Exactly similar 
containers were still being illustrated and catalogued 
basins Messrs. Gaskell and Chambers late 1900. isa 
French specimen graduated from 100 500 gmes. This stamped 
the handle, St. which might refer Saint 
ounces. 


Figure shows eighteenth century German basin 
bearing the back loop for suspension. For shaving, the 
cut-out space would placed beneath the chin while for bleeding 
would fit snugly about the arm. Similar utensils are illustrated 
interior views old barber surgeons’ shops. similarly shaped 
specimen Lambeth Delft pottery our collection English 
Delft decorated not only with brush and 
scissors—but shows bleeding lancet and crossed bones. 
illustrate the persistence the type, shown the brass sign which 


q 


suspended outside their shops the present-day barbe:s 
Copenhagen. 

All types spouted feeding pots for both infants and invalids 
are met with pewter. These range from the eighteenth century 
specimen figure, the late nineteenth century modern type 
invalid feeder shown 

nineteenth century specialized type spoon for the administra- 
tion caster oil other medicine shown Figure 10. These 


Fig. 11. 


Syringe, London, 17th century. 
Container for steeping infant’s soother, German, circa 1800 


spoons, dram capacity, were filled through the trap door 
the bowl, which was then closed. The tip was placed the 
patient’s mouth, the flow being controlled the finger placed over 
the end the hollow handle. the contents was not taken 
rapidly desired one could blow down the handle. Without doubt, 
some the larger spoons with the opening the tip enlarged 
cutting away the soft metal were used for the feeding thin paps. 

Syringes all capacities were made pewter. Figure 11, 
seen one about ounce capacity, seventeenth century, ex- 
cavated the City London. 
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Our final specimen, Figure 11, covered utensil, capacity 
fluid ounces, used for steeping the infant’s sucking 
circa 1800. The soother, bit bread biscuit enclosed small 
bag made from bit rag, was immersed sugar solution 
container this type. 

The articles which have been illustrated are from our own col- 
lection. About per cent have been obtained personal selection 
and the remainder obtained through correspondence. the past 
fifteen years have seen only one catalogue which pewter has 
been listed. The price antique pewter quite low. Most these 
antique specimens have been obtained lower price than would 
charged modern pewter craftsmen for similar articles manu- 
factured today. 
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AULUS CORNELIUS CELSUS—PLAGIARIST 
ARTIFEX MEDICINAE? 


BRUNO MEINECKE 
University Michigan 


Hippocrates, Celsus, and Galen are universally recognized the 
leading exponents the healing art classical antiquity. Although 
this illustrious triad have not been transmitted without nu- 
merous knotty problems that still invite solutions, Celsus alone has 
been appraised with such divergent interpretations that the modern 
reader tempted throw his hands utter despair. And 
have made our aim review the evidence, both external and 
internal, that from reasonable inferences may securely place 
Celsus the proper pedestal medical history, and humbly 
submit that our credentials for the task are fortified usucaption, 
speak, representing period possession marked quarter 
century, during which have constantly taught and studied 
this great Roman with view understanding him. Celsus 
represents the Roman era medical thinking, and formulates new 
approach three centuries progress. 

And so, when supposes that Celsus translated Greek 
treatise his friend Cassius, and when surmises that the 
Greek original was work Titus Aufidius Siculus, names for the 
most part obscure and unclassified, must admire the speciousness 
and inventiveness their arguments, but must remind them that 
their thesis could equally applied with destructive effect 
large group Roman authors, including Horace, Cicero, and the 
great Virgil. either these contentions true, then Celsus was 
the most ingenious plagiarist the ages, for time his 
language and style and manner utterance betray even the slightest 
vestige translation. This overwhelmingly apparent any 
scholar who has feeling for the nuances Latin idiom, and who can 
diagnose the pulsating virility and vigor the terse Celsian style. 


Cornelius Celsus, Eine Quellenuntersuchung, Berlin, 1913. 
Prolegomena, Corp. Med. Lat., Vol. 
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What aphoristic gem the Notae vero inflammationis 
sunt quattuor: rubor tumor cum calore 
sparkling sentences from Celsus were edited memorized 
countless medical students during past 
coupled with simplicity, directness joined with precision, imparts 
rhetorical dignity and authority his words, which always reveal 
mind that thoroughly home medical thinking. Now 
reasonable suppose that such mind would meticulously cite some 
eighty authorities, and deliberately contrive overlook full 
acknowledgment his friend Cassius, particularly when Celsus 
actually does refer Cassius three times* significantly and 
sincerely? Once styles him nostri 
medicus, quem nuper vidimus, and again somewhat intimately 
remarks that Cassius used boast that had originated medica- 
ment for colic. Would such references not have aroused the scorn 
and contempt Cassius himself, have incensed his friends and 
colleagues, because Celsus would obviously have been investing his 
translation with the cloak originality the expense friend 
close acquaintance? Would such pilfering have passed unnoticed 
without scathing rebuke from Quintilian, who, shall forth- 
with see, liked disagree with his predecessor Celsus? con- 
ceivable that other Roman writers, whom shall straightway 
quote, would have heaped such signal praises Celsus man 
and scholar, had appropriated the Greek work Cassius 
without giving due credit the author, and even more so, 
accept Wellman’s conclusion that Cassius was Leibarzt” the 
emperor Tiberius and therefore hobnobbed with the aristocracy 
Then again, wonder just how Wellman would explain the 
author’s references his own work since Cassius 
was definitely medicus and did not write work husbandry. 
Yet the opening sentence the Medicina and one other passage 
imply that work agriculture had preceded it. Furthermore, 


10. 

Aphorismi Hippocratis; Celsi Sententiae, Almeloveen, 1685. 
Prooem. 69; IV, 21; 25, 12. 

Op. cit., 130. 
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Celsus carefully avoids any formal identification himself with the 
word medicus, but always speaks were outside the profes- 
sional circle. This, too, Cassius would not have done. 

The ambitious arguments Marx, who tries prove that Celsus 
translated the Greek original Titus Aufidius Siculus, pupil 
Asclepiades, are equally untenable. Marx, his own admission, 
champions pronounced Philhellenism, for frankly that 
the idea Greek original greatly enhances for him the significance 
Celsus’s work, which characterizes the product 
ordinary mind. But such attitude disqualifies the fertile mind 
Marx for the difficult task deducting impartial inferences, the 
result being that reads meanings into words, phrases, and parallel 
citations conformity with his prejudice. Moreover, should 
strictly apply the method reasoning employed Marx, that Celsus 
was translating Greek original Titus Aufidius Siculus—a name 
which Celsus nowhere even cites—it would far more logical 
argue that Celsus was translating Greek work Erasistratus, 
Herophilus, Asclepiades, even Hippocrates, names which are often 
used Celsus. Marx does agree that this thesis involves the charge 
plagiarism against Celsus; but replies that was Roman 
custom employ Greek literature this manner, and refers the 
reader this point his edition the Rhetorica Herennium, 
where elaborates this viewpoint. The fact is, however, that 
although the work just mentioned based Greek sources, its 
author views everything from the Roman standpoint: treats his 
subject independent and original manner, and himself for 
the most part supplies even the illustrations for 
figures. hypothesis based predilection may have its romantic 
aspects, but when nurtured scholar like Marx begets literary 
eunuchism, and that tantamount slander. 

may rest our negative argument here. Just what may said 
the positive side? Our external evidence meagre, but provides 
illuminating details. Aulus Cornelius is, first all, honorable 
name. connotes Roman good birth, for freedmen rarely had 
three names. Aulus was one eighteen common praenomina used 


Proleg., op. cit. 
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patrician families, and together with Cornelius implies some con- 
nection with the great Cornelian gens, among whom the combination 
Aulus not uncommon. When adjust and equate 
this information with the nobility thought consistently expressed 
Celsus, are justified assuming that our author was scion 
one the best Roman families. For further confirmation may 
point his preoccupation with the intellectual pursuits which form 
the comprehensive subject-matter his artes,” shall shortly 
see. Under these circumstances may confidently conclude that 
was well-to-do and did not require the income from some special 
vocation profession. was primarily interested studying 
and writing, not collecting fees. 

proceed step further, may adduce corroborative statements 
from unimpeachable sources, namely from Columella, Pliny the 
Elder, and Quintilian. Columella was apparently younger con- 
temporary Celsus, but all three sources lived the first century 
D., range time very near that Celsus, who must have 
written between and Now Columella, himself gentle- 
man from Roman province, mentions Celsus most often, some 
thirty times, and without exceptions speaks him terms implying 
the highest regard. Thus characterizes him one the most 
distinguished authors his time, who has won the highest recogni- 
tion our and again, contemporary men, Cornelius 
Celsus and Julius Atticus, are entitled less eminence” than 
(as implied) the writers the past. still other passages 
Columella emphasizes his fine taste, and says that Celsus expert 
(prudentem virum) not only agriculture, but also the whole 
field natural science. 

What does Quintilian, Roman authority whose critical judgment 
esteemed most classical scholars to-day highly that 
Aristotle, contribute our equation? discussing the universality 
orator’s knowledge, remarks: Why should say more? 
For even Cornelius Celsus, man average ability, wrote not merely 
all these branches knowledge rhetoric, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence) but furthermore has left behind the principles 
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military science, agriculture, and medicine, and man who, 
even consider only the magnitude his ambitious undertaking, 
entitled our belief that knew all these The 
display the specialist’s attitude superiority towards the rival 
authority encyclopedic writer, and Quintilian likes quarrel 
with Celsus, points that have with rhetoric. But none the 
less cites him among his authorities twenty-five times, and charac- 
terizes him eruditus vir, scholarly gentleman.” referring 
non cultu nitore, not without refinement and elegance.” Such 
praise from Quintilian full mere compiler trans- 
lator would never have invited his attention authority. 

And again, Pliny the Elder, Roman scholar vast learning, 
cites Celsus source twenty-four times. One these references 
can definitely identified with the Medicina Celsus; reads 
thus: Celsus prescribes the application mallow root boiled 
wine even for cases podagra where there swelling.” Pliny 
extracted this from Celsus’ discussion joint troubles the hands 
and And other connections, particularly treating various 
medical questions, used our author extensively. noteworthy 
that when Pliny Julius Graecinus for his opinion some 
phase agriculture, explicitly defines him who 
copied off the work Cornelius Celsus.” other relations too 
takes special pains identify transcribers and translators, and 
everywhere evinces meticulous care giving complete list 
his sources. Now Celsus had been mere compiler translator, 
are suppose that this fact would have escaped learned man 
Pliny the Elder, and that then would have recognized him 
authority? noted, however, that always includes 
Celsus among the auctores, never among the physicians, e., Pliny 
knew him scholarly authority, but not medicus, practicing 
physician. 

Herein, then, the testimony our external sources Celsus 
was accepted scholar high repute, learned man, expert, 


Hist. Nat. XX, 29. 33. 
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who wrote fine style ambitious encyclopedic work comprehend- 
ing the subjects (artes) agriculture, medicine, military science, 
philosophy, and jurisprudence. His reputation scientific writer, 
independent thinker the field natural science, then known, 
was great that three specialists who were more less coeval 
with him employed his works sources with aggregate 
seventy-nine citations. reasonable then suppose with Well- 
man and Marx that man such intellectual proportions was 
mere translator, and that, too, plagiary one? 

Now Celsus was not transcriber translator, and 
obviously was not medicus, physician who practised for 
livelihood, what manner man was he? answer that was 
artifex medicinae. The word artifex, used the best Roman 
stylists, such Cicero, means master artist,” any 
branch division the liberal arts; implies technical mastery 
given field, together with high intellectual endowment and inventive 
power, better expressed the German Geist und Erfindungskraft.” 
This word should not confused with opifex, which means merely 
ordinary workman mechanic.” Thus anyone who excells 
achieves intellectual artistic endeavors artifex, whether 
regarded authority. course, accept Pliny’s excoriating 
that physicians gain their knowledge our expense, 
and death their clinical agent, physician being the only person 
who can kill another with full impunity,” might justified 
calling any medicus, then well now, the more opprobrious 
term opifex. 

Our external testimony has already proven that Celsus possessed 
the highest degree these fundamental qualifications which are the 
mark artifex; the appellations prudens vir and eruditus vir 
even alone make such position secure. But the most convincing 
attestation the Medicina itself. ancient work medicine 
closely interwoven and thoroughly permeated with the 
character the writer. 

Without ornamental preliminaries our author plunges medias 
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res. His theme sentence terse and Just agri- 
culture holds forth the promise nutriment the healthy, 
medicine holds forth the promise health the sick.” Thereafter 
the logical sequence his scientific mind systematically unfolds 
itself. the first time swift successive stages the history 
medicine sketched through contemporary times, and skilfully in- 
tegrated with the issue. With amazing perspective and perspicuity 
the chief tenets the medical schools are presented. Then true 
scientific fashion Celsus exhibits his own views, formulates phi- 
losophy medicine with discernment and discretion, whose key-note 
adaptation and progress: The physician,” should 
fully acquainted with the constitution the patient—for from these 
and similar data often new system therapeutics deduced.” 
agrees with the Empirici, that nothing adds more system 
rational therapeutics than experience, but believes that there are 
many studies which, though not strictly pertinent the arts such, 
yet supplement them stimulating the natural talent the master 
artist—artificis And thus,” concludes, the in- 
vestigation natural phenomena, although does not (of itself) 
produce practitioner (medicus), yet renders him better fitted for the 
art medicine and makes him accomplished man.” Hippocrates 
and Erasistratus cites examples physicians who were not 
content administer only their immediate technique, but thoroughly 
explored the realm nature, and thereby were made better phy- 
sicians.** meet new emergencies the physician should trained 
both theory and practice,” but his knowledge should always 
drawn from evident causes. Hidden causes should excluded from 
the practice the art itself, but not from the thinking master 
artist (ab cogitatione artificis). The student must study anatomy, 
but should acquire this knowledge from cadavers, not from living 
criminals wounded men; the latter practice needlessly cruel.” 
The humaneness and high-mindedness true Roman gentleman 
excite our approbation. 

The eight books which follow the prooemium are similarly self- 
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revealing. The authority his scientific experience becomes in- 
creasingly apparent from the many personalized opinions, profes- 
sional comments and observations. Again and again Celsus uses 
the pronoun mark off the personal element, and these 
passages are sincere and honest, characterized spontaneity which 
translator could impart his text. the midst his Greek 
sources, which must necessity employ, the unprejudiced reader 
can readily and consistently detect the originality and independence 
scholarly mind, tolerant, but positive its judgments. 
visited patients personally and gave them his assiduous 
reasons delay until midnight, for then the most critical period 
already past, and the next farthest off, while the hours dawn 
are about follow when all patients generally sleep the most. 
Again, discerning reader can doubt that his excellent discussion 
the proper treatment the insane personally attended such 

always mentally honest and generous his judgments: 
chides that author for giving the semblance being the originator 
friction and for failure give due credit Hippocrates the 
proper source. How are reconcile such honesty with the theses 
Wellman and Marx? 

must not fail introduce another fine observation. 
discussing the proper diagnosis for fractures the skull Celsus 
cautions the practitioner against faulty diagnosis which may result 
the natural suture taken for fracture, and then makes the 
highminded Even Hippocrates has recorded that 
was misled the natural suture the head. This was acting 
like truly great man, who has the self-assurance achieve great 
things. For insignificant minds cannot bear the least diminution 


Prooem. 50, 73, 74, 75; 17, 21; II, 13, 17; II, 10, 13, 14; 
11, 24; IV, IV, 26; 17, 18, 19, 28; VI, VII, Prooem. 
12. 
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their prerogatives, because they have nothing spare; but truly 
great mind, which still likely retain its full measure glory, 
always ready make frank acknowledgment manifest 
error, and particularly profession which transmitted for 
the benefit posterity, order that one else may deceived 
the same manner which was deceived. But was the memory 
great teacher that caused introduce this digression.” 

Not infrequently professional observations are made for the 
benefit other practitioners which evince mature understanding 
medical problems: Patients should kept free from 
The pulse and temperature fever patient may misleading under 
certain quack makes policy exaggerate small 
disability impress the patient’s relatives with his unusual 
Signs death and even health may deceive the inex- 
perienced practitioner: realize,” “that this 
point (signs approaching death) someone may raise the question: 
there are such sure signs approaching death, how that 
patients who have been given their physicians sometimes re- 
Celsus then relates how Asclepiades, meeting funeral 
procession, recognized that man who was being carried out for 
burial was still alive. The answer our author this question 
death illuminating: not fundamentally fault the art, 
shall with due modesty suggest that medicine conjectural art; 
and the theory conjecture such that, though the diagnosis may 
more often have been correct, sometimes nevertheless may err.” 
deceptive scarcely one out thousand cases, since holds good 
countless instances. Amid variety constitutions human frailty 
may not avoid mistake. But spite this the art medicine 
merits our confidence, which more often, and among far the 
greater number patients, beneficial. 

One other passage which has strong personal ring must not 
overlooked. his regimen fevers Celsus comments 
may conclude that single physician cannot possibly 
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treat many patients, and that, provided master artist (artifex) 
only worthy who does not often depart from his patient. But 
those who are slaves financial gain, since this greater from 
large group, embrace those principles practice, which not 
require their unremitting zeal, true this very instance. For 
those who see the patient but rarely can easily count the days and the 
but the person who intends see the one thing alone 
that matters must constantly Here again 
Celsus uses the word artifex the sense master physician,” 
who stands direct contrast mercenary practitioner, scorned 
Celsus because his passion for Queen 

And may conclude that the work Celsus bears eloquent 
witness the truth the opinions cited from Columella, Pliny the 
Elder, and Quintilian. was not medicus the professional 
sense, but scholarly scientist who especially devoted himself the 
study and pursuit agriculture and medicine, well the 
other artes previously cited. Men good family connections among 
the Romans not infrequently engaged liberal studies, imitating the 
older Greek philosophers, who, the words Cicero have not 
only done good work specialists some one department, but have 
embraced the whole range knowledge possible them, either 
scientific research processes the Romans 
sharp lines were drawn between amateur the best sense 
and professional. Celsus shows mastery both medical theory 
and technique, undoubtedly acquired attendance upon slaves and 
the familia rustica the valetudinaria set apart for them. One 
experience with slaves specifically recorded under the discussion 
dropsy, which, relieved more readily slaves than 
freemen,” because they are more easily Elsewhere 
refers remedies among our country people” (rusticos nostros), 
and valetudinaria are also mentioned.*® These infirmaries sick- 


cannot agree with Gesch. Med., 279: “... welcher 
Celsus als eine Gattung der “medici” den artifex, den Praktiker unterscheidet.” 
seems confuse the word artifex with opifex. 

Prooem. 65. 
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rooms set apart for slaves and others the familia rustica are 
mentioned likewise 

must not forget that Romans good family still harbored 
some antipathy toward the practice medicine for gain, since most 
the practitioners were Greeks, and the feeling between the two 
races was still evidence the profession medicine. This 
substantiated Pliny the 

believe, then, that the available evidence proves that Aulus 
Cornelius Celsus was Roman high attainments and accomplish- 
ments, scholar and expert the arts, who was especially famous 
for his mastery scientific studies, notably agriculture and medi- 
cine; that his work medicine indelibly ingrained and infused 
with his mastery true Roman, that was necessity based 
upon Greek sources, which usually cites, but that wrote the 
Medicina with independent judgment and that thereby originated 
new medical nomenclature for the Latin language. 


was 
therefore artifex medicinae. 
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DAVID RIESMAN 
1867-1940 


MEMOIRS DECEASED MEMBERS 


DAVID RIESMAN 
(1867-1940) 


DAVID COOPER, 


The passing David Riesman June 1940, will leave 
vacancy this Association, has the lives all who knew him. 

David Riesman was born March 25th, 1867, near Eisenach 
Thuringia, Germany. received his earliest education 
Germany. Then, when his family came America, continued 
through High School Portsmouth, Ohio. Upon graduation 
entered the mercantile business, but, fortunately for the Medical 
Profession, soon realized that his true happiness lay entirely 
different field. Whereupon, promptly started training for his 
life’s work. those days high school diploma was sufficient for 
admission any medical school, entered the University 
Michigan where stayed one year, and then transferred the 
University Pennsylvania Medical School and graduated the 
Class 1892 with enviable record. David Riesman, the student, 
was even then outstanding. the words classmate, was 
somewhat short, quiet, modest, unassuming man, not interested 
the more trivial things the moment, but rather keen student 
whose work foreshadowed the things accomplished later years.” 
His association with the University Pennsylvania, begun those 
student days, was last over half century. had found 
congenial place carry his profession, and proved many times 
over that the confidence placed him those early years was 
justified. 

After graduation served interne the Philadelphia 
General Hospital and was closely associated with this institution 
various capacities until the time his death, when was Attending 
Physician and President the Medical Board. Dr. Riesman gave 
large part his hospital time the Philadelphia General Hospital— 
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Old Blockley. think that the historical background this famous 
old hospital held great fascination for him, and did the utmost 
his power make its present and future complement its past. 
had large part the preparations the Museum the Old 
Autopsy House Memorial Sir William Osler, which was 
dedicated last June, just few days after Dr. Riesman’s death. 

Upon completion his internship, was made Demonstrator 
Pathology under Dr. Guiteras, Professor Pathology the 
University and Pathologist the Philadelphia General Hospital, 
which position held until 1901. that time, even though was 
intensely interested the scientific branch medicine, chose also 
begin the private practice Medicine. Throughout his entire 
medical life, always closely correlated the scientific and practical 
aspects the profession, neglecting neither, but depending rather 
combination the two advance medical learning and practice. 

1901 was appointed Instructor Clinical Medicine the 
University Pennsylvania, and was advanced Assistant Profes- 
sor Clinical Medicine 1905, and Professor Clinical 
Medicine 1912, which position retained until his retirement age 
1933. addition his teaching posts the University 
Pennsylvania, was Professor Clinical Medicine the Poly- 
clinic Hospital and College for Graduates Medicine from 1901 
1918. David Riesman, the born teacher, reaching the age limit 
for under-graduate teaching had little meaning. becoming 
Emeritus Professor Clinical Medicine the Medical School 
the University, was then appointed Professor Clinical Medicine 
the Graduate School Medicine the University. the same 
time was made Professor Medical History the Graduate 
School Medicine and gave the first organized course Medical 
History both the Graduate School and the Medical School the 
University Pennsylvania. these capacities remained 
teacher the end. 

Since teaching was one Dr. Riesman’s most outstanding 
attributes, might well pause for moment and analyze these 
First and foremost, always displayed fine mastery 
the subject hand with utter disdain all tricks the ped- 
agogics. His lectures and clinics were simple and authoritative 
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their presentation. many years association with Dr. Ries- 
man, rarely, ever, failed prepare for his lecture clinic. 
Each was always well organized, and its value enhanced citations 
from his vast clinical experience. 

Despite his early training pathologist, Dr. Riesman was 
champion the value clinical methods. His teaching was both 
practical and profound, and had the rare quality stimulating 
others the desire for greater familiarity with the subject under 
discussion. Hence, recourse the literature was inevitable. Closely 
allied with his love teaching was his interest medical history 
and the cultural aspects Medicine. was Dr. Riesman’s belief 
that the history Medicine is, reality, epitome the history 
civilization and should form part every man’s culture, and 
more particularly, the physician’s. almost every presentation 
would bring out some story our medical history, and that way 
stimulate the interest students the fine heritage Medicine. 

addition his formal teaching, Dr. Riesman made very 
personal contribution the lives his students. was his custom, 
from time time, invite small group students his home. 
The high point such occasions was browsing around Dr. Ries- 
man’s very extensive library. his usual unobtrusive fashion, 
exhibited library seldom within reach the average student, 
invited each use desired, and usually finished off the 
evening with informal continuation his medical classes, usually 
historical vein. think, that after such evening, student 
could have failed feel keener interest his work and desire 
own, only small way, library similar that Dr. Riesman’s. 
has written extensively the history Medicine, outstanding 
among these are: his Life Thomas Sydenham and Medicine the 
Middle Ages. interesting note that his Seventieth Anni- 
versary Volume, High Blood Pressure and Longevity and Other 
Essays, fifteen out eighty articles are medical history. was 
outstanding figure the Section Medical History the Phila- 
delphia College Physicians, and the period his Chairmanship 
now spoken the Golden Age” that section. was 
associate Editor the Annals Medical History. was charter 
member the American Association the History Medicine 
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the time its organization 1924. 1927 became member 
the Council the Association, was elected Vice President 1930, 
and 1931 was elected sixth President. From 1931 until the time 
his death was member the Council. This association with 
other recognized medical historians was one Dr. Riesman’s chief 
interests. addition Dr. Riesman’s formal association with 
medical history organizations, was never too busy help wrest 
some secret from the past for any colleague, great small. From 
his Medical History files, one could almost term him clearing house 
for fellow historians. 

1908 David Riesman married Eleanor Fleischer, and her sym- 
pathetic and intelligent understanding both the man and the 
physician made possible, large extent, his many and varied 
accomplishments. They became the parents three children, David 
Riesman, Jr., who now Professor Law the University 
Buffalo, Dr. John Riesman, Fellow Surgery the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital and Miss Mary Riesman New York 
City. 

During the first World War, Dr. Riesman gave his private 
practice serve lieutenant the Medical Corps the United 
States Army. did medical service several camps, and was 
member the Tuberculosis and Cardiovascular Board the United 
States Army, and was, the time his death, Lieutenant Colonel, 
Medical Reserve Corps, Retired. 

Dr. Riesman’s writings were extensive and deal with many and 
varied subjects, both medical and non-medical. His bibliography 
contains over 250 contributions. The last published article from the 
pen Dr. David Riesman was History the Medical School 
the University and this seems rather fitting 
climax the career great historian and teacher. 

Among his clinical observations were the soft eye ball diabetic 
coma, the murmur over the eye ball exophthalmic goiter, cellular 
toxemia, inverison the diaphragm pleural effusion, recurrent 
acute pulmonary edema. Special methods examination described 
Dr. Riesman Transdigital auscultation and ulna percussion. 

Dr. Riesman’s interests apart from Medicine were many and 
varied. Among them were Astronomy, Atomic Physics, Pre-history, 
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Shakespeare, and the Italian Renaissance. The one sport that 
really enjoyed was fishing. However, after fifteen years associa- 
tion with Dr. Riesman, could never find out how successful 
fisherman really was. Regardless his proclivities Izaak 
Walton, afforded him great deal pleasure. 

Doctor Riesman’s medical and non-medical appointments and 
achievements were almost too extensive enumerate. summary, 
however, will published with his bibliography. 

Doctor Riesman was awarded the following honorary degrees 
Doctor Science from Franklin and Marshall College; Doctor 
Laws from the University Wisconsin; and Doctor Science, 
Post-Obitum, from his Alma-Mater, June 12th, 1940. 

This record achievement cannot portray complete picture 
the man. The unknown, friendless student from Ohio, with- 
out money position become one the most outstanding men 
his day, known, respected and loved men every walk life. 
The breadth his activities and interests were amazing even his 
most intimate friends. 

was kindly and wise, forceful and stimulating, tolerant, 
versatile, cultivated and amazingly industrious. Doctor Riesman’s 
own explanation his exceptional vigor and productive energy was 
given the Dinner the occasion his seventieth 
birthday, when said, have maintained contact with the young 
men all 

His life and teachings will always stand inspiration all 
who had the rare privilege knowing David Riesman personally, 
and those countless members the Profession who knew him 
and will know him only through his works. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Born: Saxe-Weimar, March 25, 1867. Son Nathan and Sophia (Eisman) 
Riesman. 

Educated: Ducal Gymnasium, Meningen, Germany, and later the Public 
and High Schools Portsmouth, Ohio, University Michigan School 
Medicine. Entered the Medical School the University Penn- 
sylvania 1889 receiving D., University Pennsylvania 1892. Sc. 
(Franklin and Marshall), (University Pennsylvania 1940), 
LL. (University Wisconsin 1937). 
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Married: Eleanor Fleischer, January 20, 1908—children—David, now 


professor Law, University Buffalo, John Penrose, Fellow Sur- 
gery the Philadelphia General Hospital, and Mary, teacher New 
York. 


Practiced Medicine Philadelphia since 1893. Demonstrator and instructor 


1901-1905. Professor Clinical Medicine, Phila. Polyclinic 1900-18, 
Assistant Professor Medicine 1905-1912, Pa. Professor 
Clinical Medicine 1912-33 (emeritus), Pa. Professor History 
Medicine 1933 1940, Pa. Professor Clinical Medicine, 
Graduate School Pa. 1933-40. Physician Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital and University Hospital. Consulting Physician 
Women’s, Jewish, Kensington and Chestnut Hill Hospitals, and Medi- 
cal Consultant Visiting Nurse Society Philadelphia and Bryn 
Mawr College. Physician Chief, Pro Tempore the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital 1927. President Medical Board Philadelphia 
(Retired) Medical Reserve Corps. Member Tuberculosis and Cardio- 
vascular Board A., Member Board Managers University 
Museum. Fellow College Physicians Philadelphia, Chairman 
the Library Committee, Ex-President Pathological Society 
Philadelphia; Northern Medical Association Philadelphia; Phila. 
County Medical Association (Pres.); Member Association American 
Physicians; Charter Member the Interurban Clinical Club (Pres. 
1916); Member A.; American Gastroenterological Associa- 
tion; American Association the History Medicine (President) 
International Post-Graduate Assembly (Pres.); Philadelphia Heart 
Assoc. Pennsylvania Historical Society; Medieval Academy 
America; History Science Society; Franklin Institute; Academy 
National Science; Philadelphia Société Préhistorique Francaise; Alpha 
Omega, Alpha Omega Alpha, Sigma Xi, British Philosophical 
Shattuck Lecturer, Mass. Medical Society, 1938; Delivered 
Van Uxen Lecture, Princeton University 1938; First recipient Stritt- 
matter Award Phila. County Medical Society; Member Council, 
College Physicians Philadelphia. 


Clubs: University, Philobiblon, Franklin Inn, Art Alliance Print. 
Editor: (With Dr. Ludwig Hektoen) American Textbook Pathology 


1901. 


Author: Life Thomas Sydenham; Medicine the Middle Ages; High 


Blood Pressure and Longevity and other Essays; History Interurban 
Clinical Club; Medicine Modern Society. Contributor Osler and 
McCrae’s System Medicine; Hare’s Modern Treatment; Forch- 
heimer’s Therapeusis Internal Diseases; Oxford Medicine and other 
medical text books and journals. 
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MAUDE ABBOTT 
1869-1940 


Courtesy Dr. MacDermot, Montreal 
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MAUDE ABBOTT 
(1869-1940) 


FRANCIS 


Maude Elizabeth Seymour Abbott, assistant professor medical 
research McGill University, died Montreal after two months’ 
September 1940, from cerebral hemorrhage. She was 
born 1869 St. Andrews East, Q., which parish her 
grandfather was the Anglican rector. Sir John Abbott, the first 
Canadian-born premier the Dominion, was her cousin. 
graduating 1890 with the third class women admitted 
the Arts Faculty McGill, she put hard but hopeless fight for 
admission the medical course. She did, however, succeed 
“crashing the the Montreal General Hospital, hitherto 
barred her sex, while studying Medical School where 
she got her M.D. with the highest honors 1894. scarcely 
credible nowadays, but some her rabid associates used remove 
her student case reports from the wards prejudice her chances 
graduation! The struggle made her efficient champion 
women’s educational rights, but politically and socially she was never 
feminist. 

Some years study abroad, especially Vienna, stimulated her 
early interest pathology, which became her life’s work. Though 
she did some private practice for years after returning Montreal 
1897, she always had too many other irons the fire make 
financial success it. Adami gave her every encouragement and 
put her charge the pathological museum, which she proceeded 
re-arrange systematically and catalogue. The scheme 
classification, largely her own, has been widely adopted without 
always giving her credit. 

The chief influence her professional career was Osler. 1898 
returning from visit the Army Medical Museum she spent 
Saturday Baltimore, attended Osler’s rounds and was invited 
him one his famous students’ conferences that evening. The 
result should told her own words: And then, sat there 
with heart beating the wonderful new world that had opened 
you realize what opportunity you have? That McGill Museum 
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and read the article Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson clinical 
That what calls his museum London, and the 
greatest place know for teaching students You read 
and see what you can do.’ And gently dropped seed that 
dominated all future work.” This perfect example the 
action what Palmer Howard called the potent ferment which 
McGill lost 1884. The result was that she soon made name for 
herself teacher, and her early morning voluntary classes the 
museum were always attended the best students. 

The next year she consulted Osler about still unique specimen 
cor triloculare, which identified one reported 
founder, Holmes, 1824. This roused her interest con- 
genital heart disease, and with his constant encouragement she be- 


came the recognized authority, publishing less than articles 


monographs the subject. the time her death she was 


preparing textbook which, unfortunately, cannot finished. One 
her most precious possessions was fine letter from Osler thank- 
ing her for her contribution his System 1908, and beginning, 
knew you would write good article but did not expect one 
such extraordinary merit. far and away the very best thing ever 
written the subject English—possibly any 

1907 she founded, with others, the International Association 
Medical Museums and remained, until recently, its secretary and the 
editor its now the Journal Technical Methods. Like 
all her activities, this owed its success largely her indomitable 
energy and optimism, and her genius for making friends with 


1923-5, she filled the chair pathology the Women’s Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 


young and old and getting good work out them. For two years, 


Maude Abbott, like Cushing, richly repaid Osler’s interest her 
career. Her Appreciations and 1926, collection 
the tributes paid him 130 contributors since his death, 
one the best and most useful monuments his memory. Besides 
editing it, she compiled its exhaustive classified bibliography his 
writings. This section, with the addition sorely needed index, 
she revised and re-issued 1939 separate book. there another 


instance record author inducing printer keep 130 pages 
lead type standing (gratis) for years? Always ready 
‘anything for others, short abandoning one her pet schemes, she 
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was inclined expect her friends—and her obliging printer remained 
one them—to much for her. The result handy and 
definitive record what the Chief called his ink-pot career. Dr. 
Abbott’s work was based the chronological bibliography compiled 
Miss Minnie Blogg and originally published the Osler 70th 
birthday number the Johns Hopkins Bulletin, July, 1919. This, 
Osler wrote, brought the thrill the day, when saw revealed the 
extending 740 What would have said 1,551? 

She published three papers his pathological collections 
McGill, which with devoted care she salvaged and remounted after 
fire 1907. Members who attended the Atlantic City meeting 
1937 will remember her More about Osler.” runs pages 
the Bulletin, but was supposed read the minutes allotted 
her the end the evening session. tribute much her 
ability communicate her enthusiasm fascination the subject 
the patience her audience that nearly all sat through the 
minutes she took. With something (not the skinny hand nor the 
glittering eye) the Ancient Mariner she could make one listen 
“like three years There are others say shame) 
who don’t know when stop speaking about Osler. 

Her inveterate hero-worship, which often prevented her seeing any 
defects her elders and predecessors, made her good historian, 
but not one the modern ultracritical type. The best these studies 
hers the History medicine the Province Quebec,” 
1931, which must long remain the standard work the subject. 
first appeared the year before part publication called 
“Storied Province Quebec” and suffered from the association, 
Dr. Abbott’s portion, nearly 100 large pages, separately published, 
being also poor paper which mars many the illustrations. 
contains great deal new material, incorporating for the first 
time the researches the Aherns, father and son, Quebec, into 
the medicine the French régime. These had been privately printed 
1923 very few copies and the form biographical Notes 
pour But the later period, especially from 1800 on, was based 
her own untiring researches the government archives and the 
newspaper and journal files. Most these materials she had collected 
years ago with view history the Montreal General Hospital, 
and there good hope their still being used for that purpose. 
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She also used them for various writings about McGill. 1902 she 
compiled good Historical sketch the Medical (110 
pages the Montreal Med. J.), and addition various occasional 
articles Montreal and the University, she published at- 
tractive pamphlet 1921, the centenary year the latter. Though 
blest with ready sense humor, was characteristic the 
ardent hero-worshipper that she never could understand why its 
title, heroic made some cynics snigger. was 
corrective the official centenary history which had rather neglected 
the medical faculty, whereas were the University the start, and 
the medical tail wagged the academic dog for years. 

Another her activities was lecturing the nurses, and 1924 
she published excellent syllabus, Lectures the history 
nursing, with descriptive list lantern The 200 slides have 
been particularly useful, much that they were copied and dis- 
tributed the Teachers’ College Columbia. This was outcome 
her strenuous war work, which included, incidentally, the editing 
the Canadian Medical Association Journal. 1916 she published 
long, illustrated article Florence Nightingale seen her 
pictures, with sketch her life.” 

recent years she was the moving spirit organizing the His- 
torical Society Argenteuil, her native county, and acquiring 
for its use fine old stone building beside the Ottawa river 
Carillon, near her own country home. Its museum contains relics 
more than local interest and well repays visit. 

For kindness heart, exuberant enthusiasm, colossal industry, and 
sheer grit, she had equal among us. and accidents, many 
which would have killed less sturdy mortal, were the only rest 
she got. Superannuation 1936 was perhaps the accident that 
troubled her most, though made difference her activities. 
The blow was softened the LL. which McGill granted her and 
also the rare honor scholarship for women, founded 
unknown donor during her lifetime and bearing her name. Though 
deeply grateful, she was not untouched the irony nominally 
financing others time when she was obliged scrape and beg 
for funds carry her own work. 

Her only immediate family tie, but crippling one, was pathetic- 
ally invalid sister whom she lavished her affection and whose 
life-long care she cheerfully sacrificed her time, her resources, and 
her peace mind. 
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CHARLES NICOLL BANCKER CAMAC 
(1868-1940) 


papyrus recently found nineteenth dynasty tomb says 
land free foes, all our kinsmen rest within from the 
earliest day time. The span earthly things dream; 
but fair welcome awaits him who has reached the not 
difficult imagine the welcome that awaited Doctor Camac when 
September 27, 1940, gently laid aside the burden which had 
carried for seventy-two years, passed through the door that still 
closed us, receive the right royal welcome his friends Osler 
and Crummer and Welch and Cushing, and many the humbler 
whom had encouraged and befriended and helped, whose last 
hours had brightened. 

For several years had been indifferent health, though his 
active mind continued function and his unfailing good humor 
was unimpaired even while was suffering discomfort and pain. 
The immediate cause death was coronary disease. 

Born Philadelphia, August 1868, the son William and 
Ellen Camac, Charles Camac passed his youth that 
city, and there, William Penn Charter School, received his elemen- 
tary education. graduated from the University Pennsylvania 
with the degree Bachelor Arts 1892; spent the following year 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School, London; and returned the 
University Pennsylvania Medical School, from which received 
the degree Doctor Medicine 1895. The two succeeding years 
were spent the Medical School Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore. During his last year Pennsylvania was instructor 
physiology, and while studying Baltimore held the post 
assistant resident physician Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

1897, the conclusion his work Baltimore, took the 
practice medicine New York City, association with Dr. 
Henry Nicoll, brother-in-law, retiring from private practice 
1906 devote his entire time academic work. 1899 was 
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drafted reorganize and direct the laboratory clinical pathology 
Cornell Medical School, New York City, and (also teaching 
physical diagnosis) this work carried until 1905 when be- 
came chief the medical clinic and lecturer medicine. was 
appointed professor clinical medicine 1909, but the following 
year transferred the scene his activities Columbia University’s 
College Physicians and Surgeons, assistant professor clinical 
medicine, and here carried until 1934. 

From 1899 1916 Doctor Camac served the New York City 
hospital Welfare Island, then called Island, visiting 
physician, and thereafter consulting physician. From 1934 
1936 was consulting physician the New York 
Hospital and Medical School,—on his removal California being 
made emeritus Professor Medicine. 

Early World War Doctor Camac volunteered physician 
the American War Hospital, Paighton, England, shortly being 
sent Belgium with the Ocean Ambulance Hospital. 1916 
fathered and was chairman the Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists 
Fund for the purchase hospital instruments and equipment for 
French military hospitals, and, returning America, became 
medical director the Gouverneur Hospital the Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals, New York. Here remained until 1923, when 
transferred the consulting staff. 

Doctor Camac entered the service the United States April, 
1917, first serving Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, then with the School 
Gas Defense Fort Sill, Oklahoma. was appointed instructor 
gas defense here September, 1917; promoted major 
October the same year, and appointed medical chief General 
Hospital No. Fort McPherson, Georgia. Here served until 
April the following year when was appointed director the 
Officers Training School Fort McPherson. November, 1918. 
was promoted and January, 1919, made 
medical chief General Hospital No. 38, Eastview, New York. 
July 1919, retired from military service. 

Married November 17, 1897, Miss Julia Augusta Metcalf, 
Cold Spring, New York, two daughters came upon the scene: 
Harriet, now the wife Dr. John Elmendorf, Warrington, 
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Florida, and Eva, now Mrs. Frederick Harvey Isitt, residing 
London. Surviving him, also, his sister, Elizabeth Markoe, now 
Lady Mellor, wife Sir Frank Mellor, noted English lawyer, 

May 25, 1935, Dr. Camac and Miss Christie Fraser, 
Tuxedo Park, New York, were united marriage, and shortly there- 
after came out California retire. 

maintained active interest multiplicity subjects, 
chiefly relating medicine, course, and wrote for the medical 
magazines. had especial aptitude for expression, and his 
compilation Epoch-Making Contributions Medicine, Surgery and 
the Allied Sciences, which brought out 1909, value not 
only the medical, but also the lay student. was, during his 
connection with Johns Hopkins, close touch with Dr. William 
Osler, and the latter’s letters Doctor Camac, which continued 
until his death 1919, are revealing record. While Oxford, 
with Osler, during the summer 1905, Counsels and Ideals from 
Writings William Osler took form. was published 1906, 
and second edition was issued 1921. Another important con- 
tribution the history medicine was Dr. Camac’s very scholarly 
Imhotep Harvey—the Backgrounds the History Medicine, 
which was brought out 1931. 1937 his contribution volume 
honor Joseph Hersey Pratt was very careful, sympathetic 
treatment the first medical missionary Oregon, 
wife, the first white woman over the Oregon Trail: Marcus 
Whitman and Prentiss. Story Romance: Adventure: 
Achievement and Tragedy. During the last months his life Dr. 
Camac was engaged putting together volume Sir William 
Osler’s letters him, with interspersed regret- 
tably was not finished. hoped that Mrs. Camac will see that 
this project carried completion. 

Dr. Camac maintained keen interest books and the arts the 
book: was for many years member the Grolier Society, the 
Zamorano Club Los Angeles, and the University Club New 
York. was honorary member the University Pennsyl- 
vania Lenape Faculty Club; and served the Charaka Club 
retary for number years, contributing its famous Papers” 
many noteworthy example that entitled The Papyrus 
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Industry the which gave the results research the 
historical background the use papyrus writing material, and 
his own experiments the making papyrus. held membership 
all the important medical societies, including the New York 
Academy Medicine, the Association American Physicians, the 
Philadelphia Academy Natural Sciences, the American Medical 
Association, the American Association for the Advancement 
Science, the Hollywood Academy Medicine, the Walter Jarvis 
Barlow Society Los Angeles, the History Science Society, 
and Delta Psi fraternity. was one the founders the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania Alumni Club New York City. 

Through his life too, kept his interest amateur theatricals. 
During his undergraduate days was one the founders the 
Mask and Whig Club the University Pennsylvania. 

Osler, his essay John Locke (The Lancet, 1900) refers 
bibliophiles—as was expected—most sympathetically, and goes 
found large number men who have combined intellectual 
pre-eminence with nobility expression could more 
truly fit Dr. Camac. reflected the human spirit always the 
nobler and paraphrase Pierre Nicole, lived the best life 
could, but lived not give needless offense others did 
all could avoid the vices, follies and weaknesses his neigh- 
bors, and took offense their divergences from the ideal.’ 

The Talmud says: There some who have left name behind 


them whose memory sweet honey all This was 
Charles Camac. 
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KATE CAMPBELL HURD-MEAD 
(1867-1941) 
ESTHER LOVEJOY 


New Year’s Day, 1941, Dr. Kate Campbell Hurd-Mead (small 
figure, but strong and active, and seemingly her usual good 
health spite her years) was standing beside her lovely home 
overlooking the Connecticut River Haddam, watching her care- 
taker who was burning brush and rubbish the foot the 
There was something the matter. had lost control the fire. 
was spreading and was trying beat out the flames. Suddenly 
collapsed near the edge the fire, and Dr. Mead, calling for help 
and running down the steep path his assistance, fell heart 
attack before she reached the foot the hill, and never recovered 
consciousness. They were both dead. 

Her death great loss the medical profession, especially 
the members the American Medical Women’s Association, with 
whom she met annually, and the Medical Women’s International 
Association which she helped organize and served correspond- 
ing secretary for the United States since 1929. She and her scholarly 
husband, Professor William Mead, usually attended the mecting 
the National and International, interested visitor, and she 
active participant, never losing sight her special objective— 
the History Medicine. 

For over forty years she collected data this important but 
neglected subject. the preface the first volume the History 
Women Medicine the following statement was 
1890, the historical club Johns Hopkins Hospital, that Osler 
and Welch and Kelly, enthusiastic they were over the cultural 
value the study medical history, inspired search among 
the old archives for the story women’s place the development 
medicine. Such study had never before been seriously undertaken, 
and such bits information the subject had appeared 
medical histories written men were meager indeed.” 

Shortly before her sudden death Dr. Mead wrote summary 
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her History Women Medicine and earlier book, Medical 
Women America, which has since been published the Journal 
the American Medical Association under the caption, Study 
the Medical Education Women.” reprint this tightly 
compressed has been made available Dr. Elizabeth Bass 
the Tulane University Louisiana, School Medicine. Dr. 
Mead was President the American Medical Women’s Association 
and Chairman its Committee History for the past 
sixteen years. Her last report appears the April issue Women 
Medicine, the official organ the Association. 

Dr. Mead was born April 6th, 1867, Danville, Quebec, 
Canada, where her father, Dr. Edward Payson Hurd, was practic- 
ing physician. Three years later the family moved Newburyport, 
Mass., the birthplace her mother, Sarah Elizabeth Campbell. 
Dr. Hurd established medical practice Newburyport, and after- 
ward held professorship medical college Boston and served 
the editorial staff two the leading medical magazines. 
Manifestly, Dr. Mead inherited her father’s tastes and talents. 

According letter recently received from her sister, Mrs. 
Mabeth Hurd Paige, distinguished lawyer Minneapolis and 
member the State Legislature Minnesota since 1923, Dr. Mead 
grew with the idea becoming physician. Nothing could 
dissuade her from this purpose. She attended high school New- 
buryport Mass., and studied under private tutors before entering 
the Woman’s Medical College Pennsylvania Philadelphia from 
which she was graduated 1888 the age twenty-one. Her 
medical studies were continued the New England Hospital, Boston, 
and Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore. After her intern- 
ship she studied Sweden and other European countries, and later 
became medical director Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, where 
she served until she was married 1893 William Mead, Ph. D., 
Professor Early English Wesleyan University, Middleton, 
Connecticut. 

Soon after her marriage Dr. Mead began the practice medicine 
Middleton which she carried for over thirty years, meanwhile 
participating medico-social activities for the benefit the com- 
munity and always gathering historical material. She promoted the 
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organization the Middleton District Nurses Association, the 
Middlesex Hospital Training School for Nurses, the Hospital Aid 
Society, and served consulting gynecologist the Middleton 
Hospital from 1907 1925. Public Health and preventive medicine 
were vital importance Dr. Mead, and the middle thirties she 
promoted the formation the Haddam Public Health Association 
which she served president for several years. 

But Dr. Mead’s activities were means limited the locality 
which she lived. Deeply interested the work women doctors 
different parts the world, she contributed financially the 
American Women’s Hospitals (the Medical Service Committee 
the American Medical Women’s Association) and the support 
women physicians the field foreign missions. addition her 
active membership the National and International Associations 
medical women, she was member the American Medical 
Association, the State Medical Society Connecticut (vice presi- 
dent, 1913) the American Association the History Medicine, 
and other organizations. 

Professor William Mead spent good part his summer 
vacations and his sabbatical years, during the long period his 
teaching career, the great libraries Europe, and his wife 
improved these golden hours fact-finding and collecting material for 
the history she expected write. 1925 she gave her practice 
Middleton and went London for two years research the 
British Museum Library, seeking authentic information original 
documents Greek, Latin, and other languages, and books now 
out print, from which might compiled true and complete 
story possible the work women medicine.” 

After this period study personal visits were made most the 
countries Europe, Asia, and Africa search further data. 
Old manuscripts were unearthed, pictorial and sculptural represen- 
tations interpreted, and illustrations selected. returning Con- 
necticut 1929 Dr. Mead and her husband established their home 
Haddam where the final work her book was done. 

Fortunately the first volume the History Women Medicine 
was published during the life Dr. Mead, and the second volume 
this exhaustive contribution medical history was made ready 
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for the press. All unconsciously she honored herself honoring 
women her chosen profession and tracing their work from the 
remote past. She has gone, and her place will remain empty, but 
her friends and colleagues there consolation the thought that her 
good work lives after her, and that her inspiring personality 
projected into the future great gift the coming generations 
women physicians. 
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ANTHONY RUSSO 
13, 1898—JuNE 1940 


EDGAR KISER 


was born December 13, 1898, crowded Italian neighbor- 
hood the lower west side New York, son Italian plumber, 
whose life was distinguished supreme honesty and generosity, 
and mother who created home for her eleven children which, 
though poor, was filled with laughter and high standards moral 
character and industry. 

formal education had little. left school before the end 
his first year high school follow his father’s trade. some 
time was machinist and found outlet skilled work for his 
talent for anything mechanical. During the World War served 
from October 24, 1918 February 1919 Langley Field, 
Virginia. There, because his personality and higher talents, 
was taken from the shop and made officer’s aide that his work 
was with men rather than with aeroplanes. 

After the war returned his father’s shop and, until 1929, 
followed his trade. His interest the Richmond Hill Settlement 
House MacDougal Street, which began young boy when 
was efficient helper and counsellor their summer camps Kings 
Park, Long Island, led him take advantage their clubs organized 
for both fun and mental development, and filled the gaps 
his education with night school classes and attendance lectures 
outstanding nature. 

the fall 1922 met his future wife, and she well remembers 
the brief but sincere comment Mr. Russo made young 
playwright who had learned know him through his work 
dramatics the Richmond Hill House, “Oh, Tony Russo 
prince.” 

was prince, not earthy rank but the high quality his 
personal ideals, his intellect, and the type life built for himself. 
Never religious man, yet followed the Christian doctrines 
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living fine relationship with his fellowmen. was respected 
his small group the large city New York. 

1923 married Dorothy Ritter. Their first child, Robert, 
was born August, 1926, and their daughter, Mary, January, 
1929. December, 1929, brought his family Indianapolis and 
has lived here ever since. came respected this city 
good citizen, interested civic affairs although took active 
part them, and earnestly engaged the preservation the state 
Indiana’s historical heritage. 

the period depression that followed 1929, found steady 
employment his trade difficult obtain. With the courage and 
originality and enterprise that were his large measure, with 
extremely small worldly capital, but with excellent native judgment 
and his wife’s loyal support, established the Hoosier Bookshop 
335 Massachusetts Avenue July, 1931. Thus began career the 
book field that proved had found his rightful place. With 
unerring good judgment, backed wide reading and study, made 
name for himself among collectors rare books, particularly 
specializing Americana, and still more particularly Indiana 
history and American medical literature. 

His interest bibliography was keen from his first entry into book 
dealing. kept with the published works dealing with American 
writers and their first editions. His common sense and excellent 
reasoning powers led him accept certain conclusions and reject 
others, and when accepted, with Mrs. Russo, the responsibility 
compiling much-needed bibliography Indiana authors, took 
great delight the opportunity develop his theories and exercise 
his skill gathering accurate data. This work, started the spring 
1939 under the auspices the Indiana Historical Society, has 
suffered severe setback the loss his personal leadership and his 
judgment and knowledge. 

Perhaps his skill with his hands was natural complement his 
intellectual clarity vision. hobby began, few years ago, 
make protective cases and folders for rare books and manuscripts. 
With equipment but work table, clotheswringer, razor blade 
and bone, made out leather and cloth, cases beauty and 
perfect fit. few collectors who recognized his skill this direction, 
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kept his spare time occupied that never needed advertise this 
branch his activities. 

was member the Indiana Historical Society, the Medical 
Library Association, the American Association the History 
Medicine, the Indiana Association the History Medicine, the 
Bibliographical Society America, and the Welch Bibliophilic 
Society. 

Known bookdealers, book collectors and librarians man 
high integrity and knowledge was consulted for advice book 
purchases and freely gave his wide fund knowledge. Known, 
too, good husband, good son and good father, good Ameri- 
can citizen, the name Anthony Russo will not forgotten. 


ANNUAL REPORTS CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 
1940-1941 


This past year, under the leadership Dr. Soma Weiss, the 
interest the activities the Boston Medical History Club has 
been noticeably increased. This evidenced the fact that new 
members have been added the roster, making total now 111 
paid members. 

interesting observe that one our members, Dr. Raymond 
Huntsberger, Los Angeles, California, still retains his interest 
this organization continuing pay his dues annually. 

The meetings were well attended this year, and interesting dis- 
cussions followed the presentation each paper. 

The program for the year was follows: 


November 25—Eponyms the History Medicine. Dr. Robert 
Buck, Tufts College Medical School. 

December 11—Sir Charles Relation Problems the 
Present Day. Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President, Tufts 
College. 

January 27—Human Genetics Relation Medicine. Professor 
Plough, Amherst College. 

February 24—Peaks the History Legal Medicine. Dr. Alan 
Moritz, Harvard Medical School. 

March 24—The Role Art the Development the Natural 
Sciences the Renaissance. Professor Wilson, Brown 
University. 

April and Public Health. Dr. Iago Galdston, New 
York Academy Medicine. 


BENJAMIN SPECTOR, Secretary 
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THE CADUCEAN SOCIETY CREIGHTON 
SITY SCHOOL MEDICINE 


NEBRASKA 


1940-1941 


The Caducean Society the Creighton University School 
Medicine has had very active year, and enclosing the program 
their activities. First, series radio programs the Creighton 
University the Air entitled, Medicine Through the Ages; this 
consisted one program each week from January March 
follows: 


January 7—Ancient Medicine. Hiroshige, Spellman, 
Sarrail. 


January 14—Classical Greek Period. Woll, Puller, Don 
Manning. 


January 21—Roman Medicine. Judd, Carl Maggiore, 
Vasconcellos. 


January 28—Medieval Medicine. Narkevitz, Stuehler, 


Herman. 

February 11—18th Century Medicine. Blakeney, Dresser, 
Elders. 


February 18—19th Century Medicine. Trolan, Peacock, 


February 25—20th Century Medicine. Dr. Levine, Professor 
Biological Chemistry, Dr. McMartin, Assistant 
Professor Urology, Dr. Martin, Associate Professor 
Orthopedic Surgery. 


March the Future. Dr. Wilhelmj, Dean, 
Creighton University School Medicine. 
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addition this special meetings were held follows: 


October: Dr. McMartin, Assistant Professor Urology, 
Creighton University School Medicine, Mr. Vas- 
concellos and Mr. Judd; Symposium The Life 
Sir William Osler. 

January: Dr. Frank Murphy, Assistant Professor Obstetrics, 
Creighton University School Medicine, Ephriam Mc- 
Dowell. Dr. Murphy presented each member the Society 
with book, First Ovariotomy. Miss Mildred Hickey, The 
History Anatomy. 

February: Dr. Simkins, Professor Anatomy, Creighton 
University School Medicine, The Neurological Basis 
War. Mr. Don Manning, Medicine the Sioux Indians. 

April: Mr. Bonfilio, Life and Work Galen. Mr. Puller, 
Homeopathy. 
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THE CORDELL HISTORICAL SOCIETY THE 
UNIVERSITY MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1940-1941 


The Cordell Society Medical History the University 
Maryland did not hold any regular meetings this year. However, 
the officers the society met three occasions discuss the wel- 
fare the organization and proposed plans for next year’s activities. 
Owing the organization Surgical Hospital No. and the 
duress defense work general, engaged members the 
clinical and preclinical staff, officers the society thought in- 
advisable attempt regular stated meetings this year. The officers 
the organization regret this year’s apparent inactivitiy and hope 
that next year the society will again resume its normal meetings and 
conferences. 


Joun Krantz, President 


4 


{ 
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THE HISTORY MEDICINE SOCIETY TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 


New LOUISIANA 
1940-1941 


The History Medicine Society has just completed its eighth 
year. There are approximately student and faculty members. 
During the academic year 1940-41, the society continued its policy 
devoting alternate meetings papers student members and invited 
(faculty) speakers. Most the meetings the faculty speakers 
were open the entire University. The meetings addressed 
student speakers were restricted the membership. Sixteen regular 
meetings and the final banquet meeting were held. 


The officers for the session 1940-41 were: 


President 

Vice-President 
Corresponding Secretary 
Recording Secretary 
Treasurer 
Faculty Advisor 


Rudolf Matas 

LeRoy Murphree 

Charles Monroe Wilson 
Julian Wiener 

Walter Trautman, Jr. 


The newly elected officers for the session 1941-42 are: 


President 

Vice-President 
Corresponding Secretary 
Recording Secretary 
Treasurer 
Faculty Advisor 


Walter Trautman, Jr. 
Joseph Schlosser 

John Overstreet 

William Stanton 

Martin Harthcock 


The annual banquet meeting was held May 8th and short 
addresses were given Dr. Harold Cummins and Dean the 
Medical School, Dr. Maxwell Lapham. The principal speaker was 
Dr. Alton Ochsner who presented paper Contributions 


Chicago Physicians Medicine.” 


The annual Rudolph Matas Award for the best paper contributed 
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student member for the year 1940-41 was presented 
Ziskind for his paper Harvey Cushing.” 

The Lemann Award for the best student discussion the 
session was presented Walter Trautman, Jr. for his discussion 

Special History Medicine Society Award was presented 
Walker for his paper Hans Zinsser.” 


Program the History Medicine Society, 1940-41: 


Ancient Fingerprints Clay. Dr. Harold Cummins 
Harvey Cushing. Ziskind 
Discussers: John Riddler, Walter Batson 
Medicine Siam. Dr. Harvey Perkins 
Labrador Doctor. Dr. Maxwell Lapham 
Edmond Souchon. Schlosser 
Discussers: Edward Fineberg, LeRoy Murphree 
Albrecht von Haller. Futch 
Richard Butler, Walter Trautman, Jr. 
Indian Medicine Man. Tom Whitecloud 
Discussers: Harold Leroy Beddoe, Arthur Caire 
Discussers: Edwards, Arthur Caire 
Lord Lister. Gilchrist 
Discussers: Edwards, George Felknor 
10. Sir William Osler. Dr. Oscar Bethea 
11. Sir Astley Cooper. Kyle 
Discussers: Ferguson, William Leon 
Discussers: John Overstreet, John Dodson 
13. Mongol Medicine. Dr. Roy Turner 
14. Warren Stone. Allen 
Discussers: Harry Hart Wagenheim, Louis Ira Tyler 
15. The Mayo Brothers. Glover 
Discussers: John Freemen Barwick, Samuel Trufant 
16. Laennec. Dr. Robbins 
17. Hans Zinsser. Walker 
Discussers: Charles Wilson, Henry Tift. 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION THE HISTORY 
MEDICINE 


1940-1941 


The library lounge the Lilly Research Laboratories was the 
scene the first meeting the year Wednesday evening, 
September eighteenth. Dr. Maple, Sullivan, Indiana, his- 
torian the Indiana State Medical Association, was guest. Dr. 
Mark Mothersill told the work Sir Frederick Banting and the 
dramatic way which the idea for the experiments came him. 
Dr. Edgar Kiser showed slides and told the story Beaumont’s 
successful treatment Alexis St. Martin’s gunshot wound, result- 
ing the writing one the most important classics American 
medicine. 

Saturday morning, December fourteenth, the group met the 
State Library building during the annual Indiana History Con- 
ference, Dr. William Inlow, Shelbyville, the president 
presiding. the program were Mrs. Olga Goldman who read 
biography the life John Stough Bobbs, one Indiana’s most 
colorful medical figures, Dr. Kiser, who told Amos Twitchell’s 
copy Beaumont’s Physiology Digestion, and Dr. Emmet Field 
Horine, Louisville, Kentucky, who told Daniel Drake and his 
contribution medical education. 

Miss Ruth McNutt, librarian the Indiana University Medical 
School, was hostess the group for the third regular meeting 
Wednesday evening, March nineteenth. Dr. William Reser, La- 
fayette, president the Tippecanoe County historical society, was 
present for the first time. 

The meeting was given over discussion the feasibility 
compiling history medicine Indiana. Past contributions, the 
scope any volume written, and the means for financing 
were among the many angles such undertaking discussed. The 
composite idea the members resulted plan devote the 
program for 1941-42 original papers members the history 
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medical men and events Indiana, this serve substantial 
contribution toward the ultimate goal. 

Officers elected for the coming year were Dr. Mothersill, the 
Department Professional Relations, Eli Lilly and Company, 
president, and Mrs. Mabel Walker, librarian the Indiana Uni- 
versity Dental School, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Walker issued 
invitation the group hold the May meeting the home Dr. 
Irvington. 

Plans for the summer months include the preparation exhibit 
held during the state medical association meeting connection 
with the dinner meeting sponsored jointly the group and the 
historians county medical societies Indiana. 


IRENE Secretary 
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THE INNOMINATE SOCIETY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
1940-1941 


May 1940 complete report the activities this society 
from the time its founding and including that date was 
presented and filed with the Association. Following this report 
had the usual summer vacation and resumed our meetings again 
October 1940 and have met regularly each month throughout the 
school year. The attendance has been uniformly good. There have 
usually been several guests present and the annual guest speaker 
meeting there was large attendance which included most the 
prominent physicians here who are interested medical history. The 
following the program which was presented this year. 


October—Business meeting for revision Constitution. 
November—History Opium Use, Dr. Winston Rutledge, 
Louisville, Ky. 

December—Life Brodie, Dr. Uly Smith, Louisville, Ky. 

January—Frontier Nursing Service, Dr. Glen Spurling, Louis- 

ville, Ky. 

February—Developing Goiter Surgery, Dr. Malcolm Thomp- 

son, Louisville, Ky. 

March—Aviation Medicine, Dr. John Fulton, New Haven, Conn. 

April—The Strange Case Sir Percival Potts, Dr. Chas. Wood, 

Louisville, Ky. 

Interest seems continue the same high level and feel that 
there definite place for organizations this kind and that the 
subject Medical History can not adequately taken care 
general medical society. 

the past year have taken into the society our only honorary 
members—Dr. Irwin Abell, and Dr. Emmet Field Horine. 


Dr. Durry Hancock, Historian 
Dr. Murray Kinsman, Delegate 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 
1940-1941 


November 18, 1940, the Johns Hopkins Medical History Club 
commemorated the Fiftieth Anniversary its foundation. Dinner 
was held the William Welch Medical Library and was followed 
meeting which Doctors Howard Kelly, William Mac- 
Callum, and Henry Sigerist were the principal speakers. Dr. 
Nicholson Eastman presided over the meeting, and Dr. Harry 
Friedenwald represented the Osler Historical Society. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing academic year: 


The second meeting February 1941, had Dr. Bertram 
Bernheim speaker Certain Historical 
Features Blood Transfusion and Professor Abraham Yahuda 
“The Pathology the Books Moses the light the 
Ancient Egyptian Medical Papyri.” 

The final session was held April 21, 1941. Dr. Phineas 
Sparer spoke Joseph Gleitsmann, Pioneer Tubercu- 
losis and Dr. George Rosen New York discussed Disease and 
Social Criticism.” 


TEMKIN 
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THE MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB CHARLESTON, 
1940-1941 


Our membership remains the same—about twenty—and con- 
tinue meet the homes our members. 
The program for the year has been follows: 


October meeting—Dr. Waring’s residence. The Marine Hos- 
pitals Charleston, Dr. Waring. 


November meeting—Dr. Chamberlain’s residence. Weir 
Mitchell, Dr. Chamberlain. 

November luncheon—Fort Sumter Hotel. Early Medical Educators 
Baltimore, Dr. Louis Hamman Baltimore. 

December meeting—Dr. John Townsend’s residence. Edward Jen- 
ner, Dr. James O’Hear. 

January meeting—Dr. Hoch’s residence. Some Notes the 
History Criticism Doctors, Dr. Remsen. 


February meeting—Dr. Kelley’s residence. Medical In- 
formation, Please, Dr. Smith alia. 


March meeting—Dr. Leon Banov’s residence. The Four Horsemen, 
Dr. Banov. 


April meeting—Dr. Johnson’s residence. Grave Robbing, 


May meeting—Dr. Pierre Jenkin’s residence. William Beaumont, 
Dr. John van Erve. 


Secretary 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL HISTORY 
1940-1941 


our first report (see Bulletin the History Medicine, July, 
1939) there was nothing proclaim, the New York Society for 
Medical History had recently been born, and promises were strictly 
the future tense the second report July, 1940) there was 
little more announce, since the Society had passed through 
peculiar state suspended animation, not holding single meeting 
during the entire first year its existence. The only sign vital 
force was persistent query Albert Deutsch: When will the first 
meeting called?” 

The first meeting was held the first anniversary the Society, 
and since that time have flourished. Our past season was devoted 
the following series Medicine and Social Change 


October 3rd—Theories Disease: Review. 
George Rosen, 


November 7th—Physician and Patient History. Victor Robinson, 


December 5th—The Rise Modern Medical Institutions. 
Symposium. 


January 2nd—Social Factors the Rise Public Health. Henry 
Sigerist, 


February 6th—Social and Historical Aspects Chronic 


March 6th—Social Aspects the History Mental Disease. 
Walter Bromberg, 


April 3rd—Changes Public Attitudes toward Medicine Historical 
Aspects. Alfred Cohn, 


May Inter-relationships Medicine and Social 
Welfare. Albert Deutsch. 


Every meeting has been informative, and the attendance remark- 
able—when our Honorary President, Henry Sigerist addressed 
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us, there was standing room only Squibb Hall. But every 
meeting the attendance, the opinion the present delegate, has 
been unexpectedly good. 

One the most interesting features our meetings the 
quantity and quality the discussion following the lectures, the 
discussers ranging from Galdston, the Socratic gadfly the 
Society, Antoinette Cannon, the New York School for Social 
Work, whose words were oil the proverbial troubled waters 
conflicting viewpoints. Aside from names already mentioned, those 
who participated these discussions included: Bernard Aschner, 
Leona Baumgartner, Charles Bolduan, Esther Boyd, Linn 
Boyd, Alex Charlton, Anna Daniels, Henry David, Michael 
Davis, Edward Hartung, Claude Heaton, Alfred Hellman, 
Edward Hume, Saul Jarcho, Savas Nittis, Milton Roemer, 
Richard Shryock, Wilson Smillie, George Stevenson, 
Montague Ullman, and Gregory Zilboorg. 

Our visitors have included Colonel Edgar Erskine Hume, Emer- 
son Crosby Kelly, and Archibald Malloch. remains added, 
that the librarians, Helen Bayne and Eleanor Fair, have been helpful 
the Society various ways; and have solved our financial 
problems keeping office secretary-treasurer who makes the 
deficit without comment. 

The officers: President, Victor Vice-President, Claude 
Edwin Secretary-Treasurer, Edward Frederick Hartung. 

Summary: The season 1940-1941 the New York Society for 
Medical History has been splendid. 


Victor Delegate 
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OHIO COMMITTEE MEDICAL HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


1940-1941 


connection with the annual meeting the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society, held April the Ohio State 
Archaeological Museum, Columbus, the Ohio Committee Medical 
History and Archives held its third annual meeting. was far 
the most interesting session the Committee held date. 

The program, which began was confined Ohio 
medical history the period 1835-1858. Those actively participat- 
ing, together with the titles papers presented, were: 


The Introduction Anaesthesia into Ohio. Howard Dittrick, 
D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Development Nursing Ohio. Anne Austin, R.N., 
Associate Professor Nursing, Frances Payne Bolton 
School Nursing, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Jared Potter Kirtland, D., Naturalist. George Curtis, D., 
Professor Surgical Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Reformed Botanics and Their Worthington School. Jonathan 
Forman, D., Lecturer Allergy, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Some Bibliographical Research Aids American Medical History. 
Philip Jordan, Ph. D., Associate Professor History, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Local Boards Health Ohio During This Period. Robert 
Paterson, Ph. D., Executive Secretary, Ohio Public Health 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Organization the Ohio State Medical Society and its Relation 
the Ohio Medical Convention. Donald Shira, D., 
Assistant Secretary, Ohio Public Health Association, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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Several guests were present. Claude Walker, Ph. D., made 
special trip from Darien, Conn., order attend the meeting. 
brought with him most engrossing display mementos his 
grandfather who practiced medicine Middletown the early part 
the nineteenth century, but who relinquished his practice become 
artist and portrait painter. The exhibit included notebooks, case 
histories, admission cards medical lectures and free hand sketches. 

Jonathan Forman, D., Columbus, continues chairman the 
Committee, and Robert Paterson, Ph. D., Columbus, its cor- 
responding secretary. 

The papers read the session will published the Quarterly 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 

The next meeting the Committee will held the spring 
1942. 


| 
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OSLER SOCIETY MEDICAL HISTORY 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


During the past year the club has studied Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian medicine, the beginnings Greek medicine, and the present 
time pursuing the study Hippocratic and Greek medicine 
Alexandria and Rome. 

The first meeting the fall, held September 24, 1940, was 
way formal dinner honor one our members, Dr. Lewis 
Moorman, commemorating the publication his book, Tuber- 
culosis and Genius.” The wives the members were attendance. 
Following the dinner Dr. Moorman gave interesting informal 
talk, discussing details concerning the collection his material and 
the publication his work. 

The next meeting November, was given over discussion 
Dr. Lewis Moorman important men nineteenth century 
medicine. The talk was illustrated with numerous lantern slides. 

March Dr. Anson Clark presented paper Egyptian 
medicine, followed discussion Babylonian medicine Dr. 
Tullos Coston. 

the meeting May 12, 1941, Dr. Gerald Rogers opened the 
discussion Hippocratic medicine, concentrating most his re- 
marks the interesting phases obstetrical practice during that 
period. Dr. Robert Trent presented paper medicine the 
Hebrew and Persian period. 

The coming meeting June will devoted further discussion 
Hippocratic and Greek medicine Dr. John Lamb and Dr. Bert 


Keltz. 


During the coming year plans are being made gradually enlarge 
the scope activity the society one two meetings which 
hope have out town guest speakers. 


Bert President-Secretary 


{ 
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PROVIDENCE MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 
1940-1941 


Two meetings have been held during the year, one June 29, 
1940, when paper, Praise Galen,” was read Dr. John 
Donley. 

September 1940, the club was entertained the Dunes Club, 
Narragansett, Dr. Charles McDonald. paper was read 
Dr. McDonald, Witchiatry,” which means the treatment 
witches. Several interesting volumes from the witchcraft library 
the late Dr. Edward Wyllys Taylor Boston were exhibited. One 
the outstanding men witchcraft New York was Judge 
Samuel Sewell. His father-in-law, John Hull the Mint Master 
the colony was one the purchasers the Pettaquamscutt lands, 
which included Point Judith, Peacedale, Matunuck, and probably the 
spot which the meeting was being held. 

The club planning open meeting May 23, 1941, for the 
exhibition and demonstration medical books illustrating the his- 
tory medicine. Providence city many special libraries, and 
expected that there will much interest local librarians, 
well among the local medical profession this meeting. 


M.D., Secretary 
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QUIVIRA MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 
Kansas City, 


1940-1941 


The club has membership twenty-one members and has met 
three times since was organized last fall. 

The Quivira Medical History Club wishes extend invitation 
the Association hold semi-annual winter meeting 
Kansas City any date that may agreeable the members. 
have adequate meeting place and will strive make the meeting 
pleasant and successful the one Cleveland last year. 

See also Bulletin, 1941, Vol. 118. 


LoGAN CLENDENING 
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SECTION MEDICAL HISTORY THE COLLEGE 
PHYSICIANS PHILADELPHIA 


1940-1941 


This Section the College Physicians consists Fellows 
the College. Its work organized that shall wholly and 
only is, therefore, but part the College, yet, visitors 
are always welcome attend the meetings, take part the discus- 
sions, and, invitation, present reports and contribute the 
programs. right Fellowship, all Fellows the College may 
take part the meetings. There are about forty who have definitely 
allied themselves with the Section. The meetings are held monthly 
and, one the meetings, subjects are arranged interest 
undergraduate students. The Fellows pay small annual subscription 
cover the expenses the Section, the College does not provide 
from its funds. The affairs the Section are directed Com- 
mittee with Chairman and Clerk, approved the College. 

the past year meetings were held regretted 
that the attendance has not been numerous previous years, 
evidently because the general disturbance the times. certain 


the meetings special programs were arranged having only one 
among these were: 


The Social History Public Health, Dr. Sigerist; 
The Specific Medicine, Dr. Iago Galdston; 


The Advent Modern Medicine Philadelphia—( 1815-1850) 
Professor Richard Shryock, the Department 
History the University Pennsylvania. 


From its inception, the Section has been greatly indebted the 
Librarians the College. This year, sadly, the death the former 
Librarian, Mr. Charles Perry Fisher, had noted. Both 
Librarian and serious student history, Mr. Fisher did much 
foster the inauguration the Section, that the early members had 
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the recollection that service when they noted his passing 
October. later times, our indebtedness again remarked 
upon through the service which the present Librarian, Mr. 
McDaniel II, constantly renders. His intelligent counsel deeply 
appreciated; and, the meetings, arranges displays the 
treasures the College, illustrating the programs. Too much can- 
not said the value these exhibitions, for them the students 
are made aware the documents possessed the College Phy- 
sicians Philadelphia, well the great value its Library. 

The death Dr. David Riesman, June, irreparable loss 
both the College and the Section. 


CHANCE, Chairman 
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SECTION THE HISTORY MEDICINE THE 
RICHMOND ACADEMY MEDICINE 


1940-1941 


the evening February 11, 1940, the seventh annual dinner 
and meeting the Section the History Medicine the Rich- 
mond Academy Medicine took place the home the Academy. 
The occasion this meeting known the Walter Reed Lecture- 
ship.” 

Dr. Morrison Hutcheson, chairman the Section, presided and 
presented the members and their wives the guest speakers the 
evening, Dr. Reginald Fitz, Professor History Medicine, Har- 
vard University and Dr. Andrew Hart, Professor History 
Medicine, University Virginia. 

Dr. Hall, chairman the Nominating Committee, brought 
the following recommendations for the ensuing year: Dr. Pierce 
Rucker, Chairman; Dr. Loundes Peple, Vice-Chairman; and, 
Dr. Stephens Graham, Secretary-Treasurer. These were elected 
their respective offices. 

8:30 the guests adjourned the Academy auditorium 
where, with the entire membership the Academy, they listened 
most interesting talk Dr. Fitz The Story Appendicitis,” 
which was fact the intimate story the part played his father 
the establishment appendicitis disease entity. 

Dr. Hart then read most delightful and scholarly paper entitled 
and Medicine.” the conclusion Dr. Hart’s paper 
the meeting was adjourned. 


STEPHENS GRAHAM, D., Secretary 
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SOCIETY MEDICAL HISTORY CHICAGO 
1940-1941 


The Society Medical History Chicago holds meetings 
irregular intervals. the last twelve months the following programs 
have been presented 


April 16, 1940: Men, Method and Memory Scientific Pro- 
gress—J. Christian Bay 
November 1940: Medical Medallions (Exhibit) Abraham 


Levinson 

Wollaston and Hemianopsia—James Leben- 
sohn 

Brettonneau, Trousseau and 
Head 


February 25, 1941: Medicine Valley Forge, illustrated 
William Middleton, Madison, Wis. 


The cooperation the Institute Medicine Chicago and 
the Crerar Library has been most helpful making these meetings 
interesting and successful. 

The officers the Society are: President, Ernest Irons; Vice- 


President, James Simonds; Secretary-Treasurer, George 
Coleman Editor, Morris Fishbein. 


James 


‘ 
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WALTER JARVIS BARLOW SOCIETY FOR THE 
HISTORY MEDICINE 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


1940-1941 


related the report for the year 1939 and 1940, the Walter 
Jarvis Barlow Society for the History Medicine 1940 and 1941 
devoted its meetings chiefly the topic the History Primitive 
Medicine California. For the coming year decision has been 
made with regard the topic which most attention paid, 
but this likely The History Spanish Medicine California. 

The Society ended this year did last with meeting com- 
memorating Dr. George Dock’s birthday, this time his eighty-first, 
and with the reading the Dock Lectureship established last year. 
this occasion Dr. Elizabeth Mason-Hohl delivered the Dock 
Lecture, her topic being The Practice Medicine the Eleventh 
with special reference the activities and writings 
Trotula, Dr. Hohl having recently completed translation 
Trotula’s published work. 

election officers was held, with the following results: 


President: Dr. Elizabeth Mason-Hohl 

Vice-President: Dr. Gilbert Owen 

Librarian: Mrs. Mary Irish 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Hyman Miller 

Program Chairman and Editor: Mr. William White 

Delegate the American Association the History Medi- 
cine: Dr. Fred Norwood 


Hyman D., Secretary. 
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THE WILLIAM WELCH SOCIETY NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDICINE 


1940-1941 


This has been turbulent year for medical students. The burden 
war program falls heaviest upon the youth that society which 
embarks upon such program, and medical students form special 
section that youth. The conscription program literally wreaked 
upon the calm the academic routine the normal stu- 
dent. longer does feel isolated from the political and economic 
world virtue his intensive, engrossing training. The uncertainty 
draft board decisions, the uncertainty deferments for those who 
are the reserves, yes the uncertainty the entire future training 
has become the problem the day. And spite these difficulties 
their interest the history medicine has forged ahead. 

The William Welch Society has grown older, and definite signs 
maturity have developed after twelve years activity. The course 
medical history the medical college, sponsored jointly the 
Society and Faculty Committee Medical History, was success- 
fully conducted series seminars featuring faculty speakers 
and prominent guest speakers, including Dr. Arturo Castiglioni, Dr. 
Henry Sigerist, Dr. Victor Robinson, Dr. George Rosen, and Dr. 
Edward Hartung. The content the series, while not entirely 
satisfactory, was distinct improvement over the previous year; 
following the introductory lecture Meaning Medical 
History the Physician Today,” topics discussed were primitive 
medicine, medicine the Greek and Roman times, mediaeval medi- 
cine, medicine the Renaissance, the rise anatomy, contagious 
diseases and the beginnings modern pathology, the rise the public 
health movement, and some prominent surgeons the nineteenth 
century. interesting experiment was tried one seminar period 
which movies with some medical historical content were presented. 
The idea was enthusiastically received, but the material proved 
disappointing. Attendance the individual seminars varied from 
with average attendance for the twelve periods. 
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There developed nucleus 20-25 students who came regularly, the 
higher attendances varying with the popularity the guest speak- 
ers; these, four wrote papers for admission the Society during 
the course the year. 

There were members the beginning the school year 
September, members having been graduated last June. There have 
been papers presented for membership, increasing our total 22. 

The year was not without impending difficulties organizationally. 
The arrangements and details the seminar series occupied the 
greater portion the time the more active members, and almost 
one-half the school year had passed without one business meeting 
the William Welch Society, and meetings which student 
papers were presented (the decision having been reached exclude 
such meetings from the seminar series). The danger gradual 
death the William Welch Society and its replacement some- 
what formal seminar course became quite apparent. long meeting 
was held, and the students decided that would grave mistake 
permit the Society become defunct. interesting and energetic 
program was then projected, and the results were extremely gratify- 
ing. symposium was held the period Arabian medicine 
which students presented original papers The Arabian Hos- 
Avicenna,” Jewish Contributions this Period,” 
and The Medicine the Arabian Nights joint meeting 
was held with the Friends the Library which Dr. Claude 
Heaton spoke the medicine colonial New York, and selections 
from Mozart and Haydn were offered string quartet under the 
direction Dr. Charles Gottlieb the Department Radiology. 
celebration the 100th anniversary our Medical College, 
which opened 1841, the William Welch Society and the Student 
Council conducted beer party and smoker which members the 
Society presented symposium the history the medical college. 
The papers included, The Founders New York University Col- 
lege Medicine,” The Medical College the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century,” Joseph Goldberger, Alumnus,” and The Develop- 
ment Medical College Administration.” conjunction with the 
College Medical Society (comprising the entire faculty) the Society 
invited Dr. Arturo Castiglioni honor the school again, this time 
with discussion Neo-Hippocratism.” 
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addition the papers already mentioned, many which were 
presented candidates for admission, the following were submitted: 
Hippocrates the Sacred Disease,” The History Caesarian 
Section,” Pathography among the The Chamberlen 
Family and the Obstetric Forceps,” and Myasthenia gravis.” 

The final project the year was the annual symposium the 
home Dean McEwen, devoted history medical education 
America. Papers presented were Early Medical Colleges,” 
The Effects the Development Medical Organizations upon 
Medical Education,” The University Trend and the Development 
Administration,” and finally “The Effect War Medical 
Education.” 

result discussion the experiences the year’s seminar 
course, has been decided alter the course somewhat. Since at- 
tendance revolved around nucleus the same 20-25 people, was 
felt that more informal group, more closely integrated, with more 
student participation, would benefit the students greater degree. 
This has also been facilitated the opening the Robert Carlisle 
Room the library. This room, which was made available gift 
the local chapter Sigma fraternity, being devoted 
the history medicine, and provides stimulating environment for 
the seminar meetings. also planned move into larger lecture 
hall those occasions when prominent guest speakers would attract 
more students. 

word about prospects for next year. The Society might proba- 
bly continue progress and expand its activities, existing world 
circumstances were remain stationary. There little doubt but 
that progressive involvement the United States the war will 
serve curtail and telescope the medical curriculum, and the time 
devoted medical history will necessarily suffer. certain, 
however, that the interest the past will continue exist, for 
students are beginning understand the lessons history, 
evaluate the forces which have led and continue lead social 
catastrophes, that the future mature citizens society they 
will probably avoid the same mistakes. 


CHARLES GROSSMAN 


MEETING THE COUNCIL 


SUNDAY, MAY 1941 
Hotel Chalfonte, Roberts Room 


Dr. Long called the meeting order 3.10 and welcomed the 
members the Council and members the Association attending the meeting. 
pointed out that this year for the first time the Association was meeting 
three consecutive days competing with two other meetings held Atlantic 
City the same time. 


REPORTS THE OFFICERS 


Report the Secretary 


During the year 1940 the Association lost members through death and 
through resignation. elected new members that the net gain during 
the year amounted members. The total number the end the year 
was 434. (See Bulletin the History Medicine, 1941, Vol. IX, 117.) 

From January April, 1941 the Association lost members through death 


and through resignation. admitted new members and with the members 
coming for election today the loss will more than compensated. Every 
member joining the Association during the year will represent net gain. 

Since last year’s Annual Meeting, two organizations were admitted 
Constituent Societies, the newly founded Quivira Medical History Club 
Kansas City, and the Society Medical History Chicago, bringing the 
total number Constituent Societies 19. 

Changes membership were listed the January number, 1941, the 
Bulletin (Vol. pp. 113-117). new membership list will printed 
January, 1942. 

new edition the Constitution and By-Laws including the amendments 
adopted the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 1940 was printed and sent 
all members the Association. 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting was held Atlantic City May and 
1940 and the Fall Meeting took place Cleveland, Ohio October 1940 
under the auspices the Ohio Committee Medical History and Archives 
with Dr. Howard Dittrick chairman. was great success and iully 
justified all expectations. 

The Archives the Association are kept good order. They include 
bound copy the Bulletin the History Medicine and special copies 
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equally bound the July numbers that contain the Transactions the 
annual meetings. 

Throughout the year the Secretary kept close touch with the members 
the Council, particularly those the Executive Committee, and wishes 
express his appreciation the cooperation offered him. also wishes 
express his gratitude Miss Hope Trebing who served him and the 
Association intelligently and great devotion. 


Report the Treasurer for the Year 1940 


BALANCE HAND JANUARY 1940 


RECEIPTS 
1940 dues for 365 members $5.00 (includes dues 
from honorary members, later $1,825.00 
1940 dues for members Canada Hawaii .... 36.33 
20.00 
1940 dues for Constituent Societies $10. .... 170.00 
1940 dues for International Society for members 
$3.00 (Another paid 1939 for 1940)... 96.00 
1940 subscriptions for Janus for members 
15.00 
$3,376.61 


DISBURSEMENTS 


1940 dues refunded honorary members 


$5.00 
Expenses Atlantic City meeting 
Check No. 46, May 4............. 30.00 
4.37 
11.00 
2.60 47.97 


Honorarium for Garrison lecture 

Check No. 47, May 6............ 100.00 
Expenses Cleveland meeting 

Check No. Oct. 9.00 
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Subscriptions Bulletin the History 
Medicine 


Check No. 41, Mar. 20............ 1,118.00 
496.00 


International Society, dues for 
members 
Check No. 44, Apr. 10............ 


Printing and stationery 


Check No. 42, Mar. 20............ 15.53 
10.68 
139.75 

Petty Cash 

Check No. 40, Feb. 19............ 15.00 
20.00 
15.00 


Maude Abbott Portrait Biography 
Fund. Contribution 
Check No. Dec. 18............ 


DISBURSEMENTS..... 


BALANCE Dec. 31, 1940 


1,614.00 


96.00 


59.50 


239.67 


107.00 
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$2,303.14 


$1,073.47 


TREASURER: Four our active members: Dr. Felix Cunha, Dr. Elmer 
Jackson, Dr. Donald Shira, and Dr. Walter Stuck spite repeated 
letters have not paid their dues for 1939, 1940 and 1941 although they never 
resigned their membership and received the Bulletin regularly until now. 
that they dropped from the Society. 


20.00 
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Upon motion the Treasurer duly seconded, the Council decided drop 
the four defaulting members and instructed the Secretary inform them 
the decision. 


have lost several Canadian members account the 
present difficulty sending money out the country. recommend that 
arrangements made enable Canadian members pay their annual dues 
Canada where shall keep the money bank until after the war. 
Since have only Canadian members, this will not affect the finances 
the Association seriously. 

Dr. Such arrangements have already been made number 
American societies and present the motion that Canadian members pay 
their dues Canada for the duration the war. 


The motion Dr. Elliott duly seconded was carried and the Treasurer 
was instructed inform Canadian members the decision. 


move that dues English members entirely waived for 
the duration the war. 


The motion seconded Dr. Dittrick was carried. 


Dr. The Council should take some decision the matter 
sending the Bulletin members who are arrears for dues. 

Dr. There Post Office ruling according which journals may 
not sent for longer than one year subscribers who are arrears for dues. 


accordance with the Post Office ruling, the Council decided stop 
sending the Bulletin members who, spite repeated warnings, have 
failed pay their dues for one year. 


Report the Editor 


During the year 1940, Volume VIII the Bulletin the History 
Medicine was published. contained 1452 pages with 


main articles 

texts and documents 

notes and comments 

reports medico-historical news and activities 
173 illustrations 


The various articles were contributed members and non-members 
the AAHM. 

materials especially concerning the Association, the Bulletin published 
the 


List members (pp. 148-166) 
Bibliography the History Medicine the United States and 
Canada—1939 (pp. 619-635) 
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Transactions the Sixteenth Annual Meeting (pp. 853-1134, 
number 282 pages with illustrations) 

Report Collections Cleveland, published the occasion the 
Fall Meeting (pp. 1214-1245, with illustrations) 

Announcements the Association almost every number. 


Much the regret the editor, not possible publish the Trans- 
actions the Fall Meetings full. This, however, shall not prevent speakers 
from submitting individual papers for publication the Bulletin. summary 
and abstract the Cleveland Meeting, edited Dr. Temkin, was pub- 
lished the February number, 1941 (Vol. pp. 221-236). summary 
review medico-historical activities Central and South America was 
published the March number (Vol. pp. 342-360), and the Bibliography 
the History Medicine the United States and Canada—1940, edited 
Miss Genevieve Miller appeared the April number (Vol. IX, pp. 


1940, the financial status the Bulletin was the following: 


Receipts: 


Subscription members the AAHM........ $1,614.00 
Subscriptions the Johns Hopkins Press 
Sale back numbers 
Contribution the Johns Hopkins Institute 
the History Medicine $6,637.00 


Expenditures: 


Printing and binding Volume VIII 6,220.90 
Commission Press (15%) 416.10 $6,637.00 


The cost per page including illustrations and foreign type was $4.28 and 
since 1,000 copies were printed, the cost per volume amounted $6.22. 

The Bulletin has grown size from year year and 1940 the budget 
was overstepped considerably. The editor, therefore, found himself compelled 
state his future policy the preface Vol. that was published under 
the title, Waste and Economy the Publication Research (pp. 1-7). 
the future the Bulletin will publish only 1,200 pages year which, for the 
convenience members and subscribers, will divided into two volumes. 

This restriction raises new problem about which the editor would like 
have the advice and cooperation the Council. The Bulletin obviously 
must reserved for short contributions that have other way reaching 
the public. Experience, however, shows that extremely difficult 
publish studies from 20,000 40,000 words. They are too long for journals 
and too short for monographs. The editor, therefore, considering the 
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publication what the Germans used call Supplements the 
Bulletin. These supplements would single numbers, each one containing 
one study, issued whenever the need occurred, presumably from one four 
five year. 

The Johns Hopkins Institute the History Medicine unfortunately 
unable publish such supplements loss since already contributing 
great deal toward the publication the Bulletin. The publication supple- 
ments therefore would considered only sufficient number subscribers 
could found willing contribute about year. The editor intends 
send out the near future circular letter members and subscribers 
inviting them subscribe such supplements. The response will decide 
whether the project feasible not. 

And finally the editor wishes express his great appreciation the 
services Miss Genevieve Miller. student the Johns Hopkins Institute, 
Master Arts the History Medicine, her name well known all 
contributors the Bulletin. the journal has been success was largely 
due her conscientious work and untiring efforts. 


The suggestion publishing supplements the Bulletin was received 
with applause. circular letter will sent out all members and sub- 
scribers the fall and the reception the plan finds will decide whether 
can put into practice not. 


Report the Delegates the International Society 
the History Medicine 


The war has interrupted the activities the International Society but the 
Society still very much alive and ready resume its activities soon 
conditions permit. Its president, Dr. Victor Gomoiu, was appointed 1940 
Minister Health and Social Welfare and elected President the College 
Physicians Roumania. carrying under very difficult circum- 
stances. 

The Chinese Society Medical History was admitted 
member with Dr. Bernard Read national delegate and member the 
Permanent Committee. 

Number the Archives Société Internationale d’Histoire 
Médecine was issued recently. contains biographical sketch and bibli- 
ography Pietro Capparoni, president the International Congress held 
Rome 1930, report the meeting the Permanent International 
Committee held Paris April 15, 1939 and obituaries the deceased 
members, Boulanger-Dausse (Treasurer), Arthur Vallée the Univer- 
sité Laval Quebec, delegate Canada, and Fernandez Alcalde, delegate 
Spain. 
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The collapse France has temporarily interrupted the publication 
Aesculape. The last number received was that April 1940. Our Associ- 
ation has therefore not collected any dues the International Society for 1941. 


Henry Alternate Delegate 


Dr. wonder this would the place obtain some 
information about the present situation the journal, 

Dr. has finally appeared. now published the 
History Science Society and printed the United States. Dr. Sarton 
continues editor and free was editorial matters. Dr. Viets, 
secretary the History Science Society, authorized limit the number 
pages published during the year according the financial means the 
Society. The American Philosophical Society has generously granted 
subsidy $1,000 for the current year and hoped that the grant will 
renewed following years. This has been great help critical period. 
The format the journal has been slightly changed. 


II. THE COMMITTEES 


Report the Executive Committee the Council 


The establishment Executive Committee the Council proved 
very satisfactory that greatly expedited the business the Council. 

During the past year, the Committee’s chief function consisted the 
election new members. the first every month the Secretary sub- 
mitted all members the Committee ballot sheet containing the names 
candidates, their qualifications and the names the nominating members. 
Since the last Annual Meeting, the Committee elected: 


Constituent Societies 
Active Members 
Corresponding Member 


December 1940 the Executive Committee was informed that Committee 
had been established Montreal memorialize the achievements Dr. 
Maude Abbott biographical volume and have oil portrait her 
placed McGill University. Since Dr. Abbott was honorary member 
the Association, the Committee voted contribute $20.00. 


Henry Secretary 


B 
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Report the Fielding Garrison Lecture Committee 


After having surveyed the field the Committee unanimously recommends 
that the Council extend invitation Dr. Francis Packard deliver 
the Fielding Garrison Lecture 1942. 

Dr. Packard has been editor the Annals Medical History since the 
beginning 1917. His History Medicine the United States and his 
many other contributions are well known all students medical history 
that further recommendation needed. 


Henry Chairman 


After having heard the recommendation its Committee, the Council 
unanimously decided extend invitation Dr. Francis Packard 
deliver the Fielding Garrison Lecture for 1942. 


Report the Committee Medals 


The chairman, Dr. Steiner asked the Secretary report the present 
situation, whereupon the Secretary read the following report: 

The Committee glad able report that has made progress 
the past year. The William Osler Medal was Dr. Adolph 
Schultz who professor physical anthropology Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and very able amateur artist. 

was hoped that the medal would ready for the Annual Meeting but 
unfortunately could not done. present the dies are being made 
the Medallic Art Company New York and the medal will ready very 
soon that the Association can award for the first time the next annual 
meeting 1942. 

Following the By-Laws, the Committee will get touch with the various 
universities and medical schools inviting them submit their best student 
essays the field medical history before November 1941. 

The William Welch Medal will made soon funds permit. 

Photos the recto and verso the medal were passed around and found 
very satisfactory. 


The Committee for Revision Constitution and By-Laws 
had report present since matters were referred this Committee 
during the year. 


Report the Committee Relations with Central and South America 


The chairman the Committee, Dr. Long, referred the article Dr. 
Sigerist, Medical History Central and South America, published March 
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the Bulletin the History Medicine (Vol. IX, 1941, pp. 342-360). 
Dr. Long announced that will Colombia during the summer and 
that will get touch with persons interested medical history the 
country. 

Dr. Sigerist announced that the future, the Bulletin will report regularly 
developments medical history Latin America. 


Report the Committee Research the History 
American Medicine 


Dr. You have all doubtlessly seen the Bibliography the 
History Medicine the United States and Canada for 1940. Miss Miller 
editing and arranging the Bibliography has added introduction which 
practically the report the Committee. All members the Committee 
have cooperated very loyally and wish acknowledge particularly the 
valuable contributions made Dr. Weinberger, Miss Schramm, Mr. Leikind 
and Mrs. Hawkins. Colonel Edgar Hume has kindly consented send 
titles the history military medicine. The Committee always welcomes 
suggestions and criticism topics and forms used well contributions 
the form reprints. All reprints articles the History American 
medicine sent the Johns Hopkins Institute the History Medicine are 
sure included the Bibliography. have not attempted include 
obituaries because this would lead too far but shall not rigid the 
matter. This year’s bibliography includes twice much material last 
year’s. The value this Bibliography will have now and the future for all 
those who are interested American medicine will great. 

Because happen involved many obligations, would respect- 
fully suggest the President that someone else appointed chairman 
the Sub-Committee the Bibliography who the position accept the 
responsibility. 

Dr. One the outstanding marks good leader get some 
one else the work. are very much indebted Miss Miller and 
feel that the present arrangement very satisfactory. 

Dr. The Committee has two special points under consideration. 

The first relates the General Section the Bibliography. may 
opportune break down. The other point the matter duplicate entries. 
paper the early history the Cook County Dental Society would 
logically fall under three headings. Should use duplicate entries cross 
references 

Dr. These are questions that must decided the Committee. 

SECRETARY: are trying get specialist for every field. have 


them already for the history nursing, dentistry, pharmacy and military 
medicine. 
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Dr. suggests that Canadian member appointed the 
Sub-Committee Bibliography. 

SECRETARY: The Committee continues its reporting medical history 
collections the United States and Canada and would appreciate having its 
attention directed such collections. 


Appointment Auditors and Nominating 
Committee the President 


Dr. Long appointed Dr. Paterson and Dr. Holcomb Auditors the 
Treasurer’s report and Dr. Steiner (chairman), Dr. Dittrick and Dr. Shryock 
Nominating Committee. 


IV. Reports the Constituent Societies 


Reports the Constituent Societies were read either the delegates 
their absence the Secretary. They are published pp. 321-346. 


Constituent Societies 


The Jamieson Medical History Club the University Alberta 
Edmonton, Canada was unanimously elected Constituent Society. Dr. 
Max Cantor who was present the meeting presented the following 
application 

authorized the Council the Jamieson Medical History Club 
the University Alberta Edmonton, Canada make formal application 
their behalf for affiliation with the American Association the History 
Medicine. 

The Jamieson Medical History Club was organized the autumn 1934 
group physicians and teachers attached the Medical Faculty 
the University Alberta with view promoting the study medical lore 
and promulgating interest the cultural aspects medicine among 
physicians and students medicine. 

constitution was accepted and the name adopted honor Dr. Heber 
Jamieson, Professor the History Medicine the University and 
acknowledge his substantial contributions the history medicine the 
Canadian Northwest. 

Since its organization has grown membership from nucleus eight 
active group about forty members. Meetings are held every three 
months, the late spring meeting being open physicians attending our 
School Continuation studies. this meeting the attendance frequently 
numbers over one hundred. The membership not limited physicians. 
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Thus non-medical members the Medical School and others interested 
Medical History are counted its numbers. 

each meeting one paper presented and free discussion encouraged. 
The papers have covered wide range and for the most part represent 
good deal original investigation. Attached this application partial 
list the subjects dealt with past meetings. 

part its program, the Club has undertaken supply lecturers the 
History Medicine give short preliminary papers the regular meetings 
the Edmonton Academy Medicine. Thus for example, preamble 
Symposium Iron Deficiency Anaemias, short paper the historical 
aspect the uses iron was delivered. 

further part its program interest medical students the history 
their chosen profession. With that view, lecturers the various fields 
are encouraged preface their remarks with introductory historical note. 
too, the meetings the Osler Society, senior undergraduate club, each 
meeting opened with historical paper dealing with the special subject 
under discussion. addition, The Jamieson Medical History Prize 
awarded annually for the best historical essay presented. 

One other function the Club provide such material our limited 
financial status will permit for the historical division the Medical Library. 
the broad field this necessity very small, but have been able 
gather much material local interest and small amount what might 
considered classical. 

The membership fee $1.00 annually. This augmented annual gift 
the College Physicians and Surgeons Alberta and enables buy 
few copies the classics each year. 

Any other information with regard our organization and progress which 
your Council may desire, would very happy present. 


Active Members 


list applicants duly nominated active members the Association 
was read and all applicants were unanimously elected active membership. 


Delegates the International Society the History Medicine 


Dr. Larkey’s motion duly seconded, the present delegates were re- 
elected. 


They are: 
For Canada: 


Dr. national delegate 
Dr. alternate delegate 
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For the United States: 


Dr. national delegate 
Dr. Henry alternate delegate 


COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee presented the following names members 
the Executive Committee for 1941 1942: 


Dr. Howarp 

Dr. 

Dr. KRUMBHAAR 

Dr. MIDDLETON 


According the Constitution, President, Secretary, Treasurer and Editor 
are ex-officio members the Executive Committee. There were nomina- 
tions from the floor and the candidates the Nominating Committee were 
elected unanimously. 


Nominations for Honorary Membership 


The Council decided recommend the Annual Meeting the election 
the following three scholars honorary membership: 


D’Arcy Power, London, England 
RAFAEL SCHIAFFINO, Montevideo, Uruguay 
Dr. Dock, Altadena, California 


Dr. Sigerist recommended that amendment the Constitution con- 
sidered next year’s Annual Meeting according which candidates for 
honorary membership should announced writing the Council least 
four weeks before its Annual Meeting. 

The Committee for Revision Constitution and By-Laws was instructed 
study the question and report next Annual Meeting. 


VI. MEETINGS 


Fall Meeting, 1941 


have standing invitation from Toronto hold our 
Fall Meeting there. have addition received invitation the 
Quivira Medical History Club Kansas City hold our Fall Meeting 
Kansas City. 

After prolonged debate, the Council voted hold its Fall Meeting 
1941 Kansas City under the auspices its Constituent Society, the 
Quivira Medical History Club with Dr. Logan Clendening chairman. The 
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Council expressed its great appreciation Dr. Elliott for the invitation 
Toronto which will certainly accepted with great enthusiasm very 
near future. 

Annual Meeting, 1942 


The Annual Meeting 1942 will held the customary way Atlantic 
City; the date will May 3-5. 

Dr. Goldstein reminded the Council the fact that 1942 will the 200th 
anniversary year the death the great clinician, Friedrich Hoffmann. 
suggested that note taken this fact. 

The Secretary announced that the Johns Hopkins Institute the History 
Medicine intends hold its third Graduate Week medical history 
1942 the week preceding the Atlantic City meeting, April May 


VII. 


The Council received the following letter from Dr. Gregory Zilboorg: 

The President the American Psychiatric Association just appointed 
committee three consider certain aspects our preparations con- 
nection with the forthcoming centenary the Association The 
members this committee are the incoming president, Dr. Hall, the 
incoming president-elect, Dr. Arthur Ruggles, and myself. 

Our task not yet fully defined, but the committee was created con- 
nection with the following idea. was thought that might, codperation 
with the American Association the History Medicine, the course 
the next three years prepare commemorative volume dealing with the 
history psychiatry the United States for the past hundred years. The 
American Psychiatric Association the first and only organization the 
United States which actively directed the care the mentally ill this 
country; created the first psychiatric publication this country which 
still being published the American Journal Psychiatry. Also the whole 
field psychiatric education our medical schools and psychiatric nursing 
hospitals and private practice has been developed the stimulation and 
guidance the Association. While first was scientifically under the 
influence European medical psychology, became gradually independent 
that today one may state with certainty that American psychiatry 
self-sustaining and original and exercises considerable influence European 
psychiatry. you see, critical history psychiatry this country would 
present important contribution the history medicine and medical 
education, and commemorative volume this kind would serve more than 
merely the marking solemn occasion. 

Dr. Sigerist and have talked over number possible details such 
piece work and write you now the hope that you will good enough 
consider the matter the forthcoming meeting the American Associ- 
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ation the History Medicine. regret very much that shall not able 
present Sunday, May fourth, because that day our committee 
meet Richmond, Virginia, discuss the various ways and means 
connection with this general project. coming Atlantic City 
Monday, however, take part the symposium Paracelsus and would 
glad talk the matter over with you then. the meantime Dr. Sigerist 
was good enough say that will present the matter the Council. 

What have mind this: the Council appoints committee study 
the matter, then this committee jointly with the committee the American 
Psychiatric Association could work out concrete plan and see that 
was duly carried out. might say unofficially now that the expenses con- 
nection with the publication the volume contemplated would most probably 
covered funds raised privately that neither the Associations will 
called upon spend any their own funds. 

find the project sound and very interesting, and welcome 
the fact that the American Psychiatric Association has asked our Association 
for its This sets precedent which, sure, will followed 
other societies similar occasions. recommend that our Committee 
Research the History American Medicine appoint Sub-Committee 
carry out the project with the committee the American 
Psychiatric Association. 

Dr. Shryock also welcomed the project and declared his willingness 
appoint Sub-Committee. 

The Council decided accept the project and instructed its Committee 
Research the History American Medicine appoint Sub-Committee. 

II. The Secretary announced that the Dean Hahneman Medical College 
Philadelphia had invited the members the Association visit the 
Paracelsus collection that the College possesses. 

III. The Treasurer reported that the clerical work the Treasurer’s 
Office was taking great deal time and asked for the permission 
appoint somebody the work. 

Dr. Long reported that the Executive Committee had already given 


favorable vote mail and empowered the Treasurer appoint clerical help 
hourly basis. 


The Meeting was adjourned 5:15 


CoMMITTEES THE COUNCIL 
After the Meeting Dr. Long appointed the following Committees 


Fielding Garrison Lecturship Committee 


Henry Chairman 
KRUMBHAAR 
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Committee Medals 


Lone 


Committee for Revision Constitution and By-Laws 


Chairman 
Henry 
Henry 


Committee Relations with Central and South America 


Chairman 
CLENDENING 


Committee Research the History American Medicine 


Chairman 
GALDSTON 

BLANTON 

Howarp 

Henry 


Professor Shryock appointed the following 


Sub-Committee the Bibliography Medical History the United 
States and Canada 


Chairman 
GENEVIEVE MILLER 

Eva 

Morris 

SCHRAMM 

URDANG 

BERNARD WEINBERGER 


Sub-Committee the History Psychiatry 


Grecory Chairman 
ALBERT DEUTSCH 

Henry 

Ex-officio 
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BUSINESS SESSION THE ANNUAL MEETING 


MONDAY, MAY 1941 
Hotel Chalfonte, Roberts Room 


Dr. Long called the meeting order 2.25 Ninety members were 
present. 


The Meeting arose honor the memory its deceased members: 
Dr. Edward Sutton, Dr. Walter Mendelson, Dr. Baker, Dr. David 
Riesman, Mr. Anthony Russo, Dr. Maude Abbott, Dr. 
Dr. Edgar Hines, Dr. Kate Campbell Hurd-Mead. Memoirs five 
them who had been particularly active our field are included these 
Transactions. Only one could read full, the one written Dr. David 
Cooper Dr. David Riesman who was charter member the Association 
and had served vice-president, president, and member the Council. 


REPORTS 


The Secretary gave summary report the Meeting the Council held 
the preceding day, May 


The Treasurer’s report was accepted unanimously recommendation 
the Auditing Committee. 


Officers for 1942-1943 


The Nominating Committee presented the following candidates: 


For vice-president. Dr. CLENDENING, Kansas City, Missouri 
For secretary: _Dr. Henry Sicerist, Baltimore, Maryland 

For editor: Dr. Henry Sicerist, Baltimore, Maryland 


There were nominations from the floor and the candidates were 
unanimously elected officers for the period January 1942 December 
31, 1943. Dr. Long handed over the gavel President-elect Dr. Elliott 
who took the chair. 


Dr. Fellow members the American Association the History 
Medicine. thank you very much from the depths heart for this 
tribute you have paid your Canadian members, think must say, our 
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Canadian members. This not Association within the United States 
America but open equally the members Canada and the United 
States. But times when say our, may referring only Canada and 
there any possibility mistaken understanding, make the necessary 
Toronto, accept the gavel and accepting it, accept your presiding 
hope have, the coming year, the all our members. 
spread membership, and far numbers are concerned the more members 
the better journal shall have. wish thank you again for the honor 
you have paid me. 


accept your dual nomination with great appreciation and 
thanks and would like announce that two years from now will not 
consider re-election Secretary, and would good looked around 
for successor time. man should too long the same office. new 
man brings new ideas. Two years from now hope engaged writing 
book that will absorb all time and will resign the offices holding 
various societies. 

Honorary Members 


Upon nomination the Council the following three scholars were unani- 
mously elected honorary 


Sir D’Arcy Power, London, England 
PROFESSOR RAFAEL SCHIAFFINO, Montevideo, Uruguay 
Dr. Dock, Altadena, California 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Zilboorg, now present, reported the research project the American 
Psychiatric Association. The Meeting was greatly interested and 
endorsed the decision taken the Council. 


The Meeting was adjourned 3.15 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS INSTITUTE THE HISTORY 
MEDICINE DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1940-1941 


REPORT PRESENTED 


HENRY SIGERIST 
Director the Institute 


Last year’s annual report was written great hurry while 
was finishing book. contained nothing but dry facts and figures, 
and found very unsatisfactory. This year, again struggling 
finish book, but nevertheless will take more time and comment 
our work. annual report not mere record but meant 
read. Its purpose not only tell others what have been 
doing that they may benefit our experience. also and 
primarily written make ourselves aware what the year has been 
us, whether used well wasted it, whether progressed 
stood still. are benefit such examen conscience 


must absolutely frank and list our failures well what 
may have 


STAFF 


Henry Sicerist, William Welch Professor the 
History Medicine and Director the Institute the 
History Medicine. 

Associate Professor the History 
Medicine. 


Lupwic Associate Professor the History 
Medicine. 


Hume, Lecturer the History Medicine. 


apologize for the verbosity this report. only excuse that have 
just completed 50th year life, 20th year academic teacher and 
10th year America. such point when years begin count more than ever 
and one can longer aftord make mistakes wrong starts, the need 


strongly felt render accounts oneself and those who have been helpful and 
generous to us. 
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There have been few changes staff and personnel during the 
year. Miss secretary the members the 
staff, left the Institute April 1941. Her place was taken 
Miss (A. B., Goucher 

The war affected the Institute like many other departments. 
Throughout the year Dr. served member the Com- 
mittee Information and chairman the Subcommittee Cor- 
relation the Division Medical Sciences. The 
National Research Council, post that kept him Washington most 
the time that could not participate the work the 
Institute. April, 1941, was appointed neutral member 
Mixed Medical Commission whose function examine pris- 
oners war Canada their eligibility for repatriation 
internment neutral country under the Geneva Convention 
1929. 

Only one formal staff conference was held. Since were only 
few, Institute matters could discussed informally any time 
whenever the need occurred. 

The appointment younger men the staff the Institute 
seems highly desirable. Our Institute still the only one its 
kind the country, but other universities should consider the 
establishment similar departments there would real shortage 
trained people. 

appointments have been considered was due various 
reasons. One, and very strong one, was that the budget did not 
permit increase personnel. But even the money had been 
available, would have been very difficult find suitable candidates. 
Young people equally well trained medicine and the humanities 
who addition have the personal qualities needed for academic 
career are very rare. Philologists can excellent work limited 
field medical history, but the head department must 
physician. Otherwise medical history will never more than 
aspect the history civilization. will not living force 
contemporary medicine. physician however should consider 
medical history career unless has thorough knowledge 
Latin that allows him read Latin book fluently. Greek also 
necessary view the great part played Greek medicine. 
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modern languages German and French are essential, and working 
knowledge Italian and Spanish are very desirable. 

The situation made worse the fact that present there are 
positions available for medical historians. therefore cannot 
encourage young people enter field which they have future, 
even they were ideally qualified. 

And yet, there can doubt that training medical history 
would benefit people various occupations. would great 
asset medical librarians. Physicians who teach medical history 
part-time their colleges while being employed some other 
medical discipline and who rule are self-instructed should have 
opportunity spend year two department like ours 
fill gaps. This would greatly improve their teaching. now 
have two Museums Health the country and there may more 
the future. People with some knowledge the history medicine 
would valuable them. There are administrative positions 
medicine where historical knowledge would desirable too. 

the other hand there are historians who are greatly interested 
certain aspects periods medical history. Historians like 
Richard Shryock, the University Pennsylvania, Loren 
MacKinney, North Carolina, have made very important con- 
tributions. young historian had the possibility spending some 
time our Institute, should extremely stimulating him and 
these men would contribute broaden the scope history. 

Our Institute cultivates and teaches not only the history but also 
the sociology and economics medicine. There are positions 
available these fields either, but many students, particularly 
public health, would benefit having thorough specialized 
tion these subjects. And students sociology and economics 
would also broaden their field research some them could 
work for couple years medical department like ours. 

Since present circumstances deny the privilege reproducing 
ourselves training full-fledged specialists, think the policy should 
have few fellowships available that would given for one, 
two possibly three years, but not more, qualified promising 
young people. Without making the history, sociology economics 
medicine their career, they would enabled carry out piece 
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research and would get all the instruction the department can give. 
They would leave the Institute with good deal additional 
training and with broadened horizon. 

would call these positions fellowships rather than assistantships 
order emphasize that the appointment would temporary and 
that the recipient could not “hang on” after the stipulated time. 
The fellowships should not given for definite project, but for 
man. They should Institute fellowships the discretion the 
director. They would not cost much but more than the department 
can afford present. will, however, keep this policy mind and 
put into practice circumstances ever permit because feel very 
strongly that the resources the Institute are not utilized they 


could be. 


Il. CARNEGIE FELLOWSHIPS THE HISTORY GRAECO- 
ROMAN SCIENCE 


The demand for fellowships has been satisfied for least one field 
the history science. The Carnegie Corporation and The Johns 
Hopkins University established two fellowships open candidates 
who have the degree Ph. classical languages. They are joint 
fellowships the School Higher Studies the Faculty 
Philosophy and the Institute the History Medicine. The selec- 
tion candidates made committee consisting the Director 
the Institute chairman and the heads the Departments 
Greek, Latin and Classical Archaeology cooperation with the 
American Council Learned Societies. The fellowships are for 
two years, running from September 1941 August 31, 1943. 
They each carry annual stipend $2000 and the University 
grants the fellows remission all fees all Schools and Depart- 


ments. The fellows are free use all facilities and attend all 
courses the University. 


The idea these fellowships help young philologists make 
the history ancient science their field research. Ancient science, 
while not entirely neglected, has not had appropriate recognition 
philological curricula and yet there can doubt that science was 
important aspect ancient civilization. 
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There has been much lamenting the country about the decreas- 
ing interest the humanities. Those who believe that Greek 
civilization still has great message carry feel that broadened 
approach the study antiquity will contribute keep the interest 
alive. The Carnegie fellows will teach classics later, but having 
done research ancient science their teaching will different and 
think that will help bridge the ever-widening gap between 
the old humanities and the new science, the benefit both. 

The Carnegie fellowships represent experiment, and think 
very promising one. limited two years, but succeeds 
are hopeful that the fellowships will continued. The Johns 
Hopkins University seems ideal place for such project since 
has its philosophical and medical faculties group scholars 
engaged the field and since the Institute possesses the books and 
other materials required for such studies. We, therefore, hope that 
may able develop strong center for investigations the 
history ancient medicine and science. 

Upon recommendation the Committee and with the approval 
the American Council Learned Societies the President the 
University appointed Dr. Israel Drabkin and Dr. Raynor 
Thompson, Carnegie Fellows the History Graeco-Roman 
Science. Dr. Drabkin Lecturer Latin Poetry Hunter College, 
New York City and has also been teaching Latin the Preparatory 
Division City College. His previous studies the history 
ancient science were mostly devoted physics Platonic, Aris- 
totelian and Epicurean philosophy. cooperation with Prof. Morris 
Cohen prepared sourcebook the history Greek science. 

Dr. Thompson graduated from Princeton University with dis- 
sertation Theophrastus’ causis plantarum and intends 
continue his studies Theophrastus. 

feel that the choice these fellows very happy one since 
one them primarily interested the physical and the other 
the biological side ancient science. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The Institute department the School Medicine but also 
admits graduate students the School Higher Studies the 
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Faculty Philosophy and offers two advanced degrees, Master 
Arts and Doctor Philosophy the History Medicine. The 
requirements are the following: 


Admission 


Students desiring work for higher degree the Institute the 
History Medicine are required have bachelor’s degree. 

Candidates for the degree Master Arts must have adequate 
knowledge Latin, French and German. 

The same requirements apply candidates for the degree Doctor 
Philosophy who, addition, must have had adequate medical training. 


The Course 


minimum two years study required for the master’s degree, 
three years for the doctor’s degree, whereby least one year must spent 
residence the University. 

During the course, the student shall make intensive study the history 
medicine and allied subjects and shall make outline study general 
history, history science, philosophy sociology. 

The study Greek urgently advised. 


The degree Master Arts 


The requirements for the degree Master Arts are: 


Completion the prescribed course. 
acceptable essay upon subject approved the department. 
oral departmental examination the subjects the course. 


The degree Doctor Philosophy 
The requirements for the degree Doctor Philosophy are: 
Completion the prescribed course. 
acceptable dissertation upon subject approved the depart- 
ment. 
written departmental examination consisting the interpreta- 
tion historical medical text. 
oral departmental examination the subject the course. 
oral examination the history medicine before the Board 
University Studies after the dissertation has been accepted and 
the departmental examinations found satisfactory. 


For general regulations, the students are referred the Catalogue the 
School Higher Studies the Faculty Philosophy. 


The regulations are not meant applied rigidly and certain 
terms have been kept vague purpose. graduate our own 
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School Medicine who for four years would have attended all the 
courses the Institute could obtain his doctor’s degree less than 
three years. His task obviously would concentrate general 
history and allied subjects. 

What adequate medical training must decided from case 
have had training dentistry, public health, possibly nursing 
medical social work. think, however, that specialized study 
the history medicine requires knowledge medicine, just 
student legal history must know some law historian music 
must have more than superficial familiarity with music. 

not deny that student general history without medical 
training can make contribution that may very valuable the 
history medicine too, and the past have had history students 
working the Institute more than once. feel, however, that such 
students should take their degree not with us, but the Department 
History. 

The question whether should offer degrees the History 
Science has been studied very carefully, but came the con- 
clusion that the Institute not equipped give adequate graduate 
instruction the history science. Our present staff could probably 
teach the history ancient, mediaeval and Renaissance biology and 
could probably also handle the history chemistry these periods, 
but not one would prepared tackle Babylonian even 
Greek mathematics, and have not the specialized knowledge 
discuss the modern history the various sciences critically. 

Our library, while far from being complete still fairly well 
supplied with historical literature science, particularly for the 
older periods. possess such basic books the complete works 
Cardano, Galileo, Spallanzani and have subscribed the new 
edition the complete works Leonardo and Kepler. Researchers 
are most welcome use our facilities, but would presumptuous 
for offer degrees field that are unable teach. 

the last ten years the Institute has only once granted degree, 
Master Arts. had several candidates, but most them gave 
after while. present have one candidate for the doctor’s 
degree who has completed the course but still working the 
dissertation. 
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Personally, very much regret that medical students are not 
required write dissertation for their doctor’s degree. phy- 
sician can good practitioner without being researcher, but 
aspires higher academic degree and wants call himself 
doctor,” should least once his life have done piece 
original research. true that many German and French dis- 
sertations are worthless, but they need not be. During the ten years 
was teaching Europe inaugural dissertations were written 
under guidance. Three them were substantial enough 
published independent monographs. Seventeen were published 
scientific journals. the published the authors’ expense 
least would have deserved publication journal and would have 
been published such way the authors had not been hurry 
obtain their degrees. Through these dissertations was able 
make number mediaeval medical texts known that would not 
have had the time publish myself. 

the departments, student dissertations offer welcome op- 
portunity have great deal minor yet necessary research done, 
and the advantage the student obvious. 


IV. RESEARCH 


Once man has become full professor and head department, 
becomes extremely difficult for him continue his researches. 
expected devote least eight ten hours day helping 
other people their work. Everybody tries obtain lecture, 
paper, article, review, statement least sponsorship from 
him. College students and high school children from all over the 
country seek his aid the preparation term paper school 
debate. Telegrams pour urging him write his senators and 
representatives. Colleagues submit their manuscripts for criticism 
and suggestions, preferring read his comments letter rather 
than book review. When becomes older elected 
offices learned societies and membership endless committees. 
refuses whenever can, but often impossible. This all 
addition his regular academic duties which teaching only 
small part. must secure scholarships, fellowships and jobs for his 
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students and must keep the budget his department balanced. When 
after hard day’s work retires for the night, which usually the 
early morning, knows that has done about half the work 
was expected do, that has offended many people not answer- 
ing their letters time, and that many will disappointed about his 
lack cooperation. becomes sick under the strain and hopes 
find some rest hospital, soon disillusioned because the nurse 
comes every two hours take his perfectly normal 
And drags dreaming lone island far away ocean 
where could sleep and work peace complete anonymity. 

The higher salary does not make him free but the contrary 
enslaves him putting the heavy obligations connected with the 
position upon him. And once accustomed the higher income, 
finds difficult resign his chair and lower his family’s standard 
living. Few scholars can afford escape the pressure Osler did 
when went England Welch when stopped opening his 
mail. professor must possess unbounded energy, iron health 
and fanatic enthusiasm continue his work. must learn 
with minimum sleep and must give many the 
amenities life. Even so, his life will constant struggle against 
physical exhaustion and even would probably achieve little 
had not the long summer vacations. him they are anything but 
vacations. They become the period most concentrated work. 

advice young researchers adapt themselves the 
lowest standard living possible. they happen have good 
chief who lets them their work, they should resist the temptation 
higher income and becoming chief themselves, realizing that 
one only name. not money that makes man free but 
the absence material needs. Diogenes was right. 

Another counsel would like give young colleagues plan 
their work carefully. Since life short but the art long and research 
very time-consuming, waste must avoided. For more than two 
decades have been the habit planning the year’s work 
great detail during the summer. When academic year begins 
October have definite goal towards which work. The year’s 
plan broken periodically into monthly, weekly and daily plans. 
There are failures, course, but good plan takes them into account. 
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Planning art that must learned. Utopian plan worthless, 
while realistic one gives direction our work and powerful 
incentive. 

The researcher has sacrifice great deal, but the compensations 
are innumerable. can devote every minute his life great 
and noble task, the pursuit truth. Removed from the pettiness 
everyday life moves world his own. has the great 
privilege living close touch with young people whom can 
communicate his enthusiasm and who bringing their problems 
him keep him young. Small salary may be, steady 
income that comes automatically and can budgeted. may 
sometimes curse the many demands made upon him, but knows 
that they are all strong stimulants that force him look new 
problems every day and prevent him from becoming one-sided. It’s 
great life. 


During the chief task was the writing book that 
would like call Introduction the Economics 
based series lectures that delivered the University 
the Witwatersrand Johannesburg, 1939 which turn grew 
out course that gradually developed Hopkins during the last 
seven years. writing this book chiefly because convinced 
that after the war all countries will forced reorganize their 
medical services from the bottom, and think that book that dis- 
cusses the experience the various countries critically and sum- 
marizes the results the many surveys have had the last ten 
years should useful. 

When you start such book you think you have all materials 
hand, but you proceed you soon notice that you have considerable 
gaps that require great deal additional research. am, therefore, 
not advanced had expected and only hope that shall 
able catch during the summer. 

preparation this book, gathering material for one its 
chapters, spent July and August 1940 motoring through 
states the country, covering 10,300 miles. made study the 


*What will called ultimately will, alas, depend not but the 
publisher. 
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various types medical service plans that are being operated 
various sections the United States (government, industrial, 
cal society plans, group clinics, cooperative health associations, 
etc.), and summarized experience series articles written 
for the New York daily newspaper 

historical work centered around the development hygiene 
and public health, field that has been somewhat neglected the 
past. anxious make number significant old texts 
able. Thus translated Frank’s splendid academic address 
1790 that true today was 150 years ago,* and pre- 
paring for publication reprints with introductory essays the 
American edition Bernhard Christoph Faust’s Catechism 
Health 1795, Benjamin McCready’s treatise occupational 
diseases 1837 and Pettenkofer’s two lectures The Value 
Health for City 1873, classic medical economics. 

During research trips European libraries 1933 and 1934 
accumulated vast amount material the Latin medical 
literature the early Middle Ages. original plan was publish 
them some day three volumes that would have covered the medical 


The following subjects were covered the articles published PM: Health 
Service the Endicott-Johnson Corporation (July 15, 1940). Mutual Benefit 
Associations Dunn and McCarthy Corp., Spaulding Bakeries, Agfa Ansco, 
Binghamton, (July 17). Medical and Surgical Care, Inc., Utica, 
(July 19). Medical Plan Bassett Hospital, Cooperstown, (July 22). 
Greenbelt Health Association (July 24). Medical Research Institute 
UAWA Detroit (July 26). Paul Non-controversial Health 
Program (July 30). Chicago Maternity Center (Aug. 2). Detroit’s Anti- 
tuberculosis Campaign (Aug. 19). 10. Medical Service Plan the Milwaukee 
Medical Society (Aug. 23). 11. Chicago Civic Medical Center (Aug. 26). 12. 
Milwaukee Medical Center (Aug. 30). 13. Group Health Association and Group 
Health Mutual St. Paul, Minn. (Sept. 16). 14. Farmers’ Union Cooperative 
Hospital Elk City, Okla. (Sept. and 23). 15. Ross-Loos Medical Group, 
Los Angeles (Sept. 30, Oct. and 8). 16. California Physicians’ Service (Nov. 
and 11). 17. Health Service System San Francisco (Nov. and 13)). 18. 
Agricultural Workers’ Health and Medical Association (Nov. and 15). The 
following articles were written but not published PM: 19. Medical History 
Grand Coulee Dam. 20. King County Medical Service Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 
21. Trinity Hospital Little Rock, Ark. 22. Medicine under the TVA. 23. 
American Health Resorts. 24. Summary. 

People’s Misery: Mother Diseases. Address, delivered 1790 
Johann Peter Frank. Translated from the Latin, with Introduction Henry 
Sigerist. Bulletin the History Medicine, 1941, Vol. pp. 81-100. 
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literature that period completely possible. The war has 
interrupted these studies, and since many years may elapse before 
they can resumed have decided publish gradually whatever 
materials possess series papers. The description the 
manuscripts Montpellier was first attempt this 

Other historical studies undertaken and published during the year 
are listed the next section this Report. 


Dr. completed his History Surgery. will pub- 
lished the course next year Alfred Knopf New York. 
also completed the History Epilepsy which had been 
working for number years. cooperation with Drs. Eastman, 
Edelstein and Guttmacher continued his translation the 
Gynecology Soranus. This first English translation im- 
portant Greek medical classic nearing completion but the revision 
will still take some time. 

Dr. monumental source-book Aesculapius and his 
cult prepared cooperation with Renata Edelstein, now ready for 
print and the only problem have that financing the publica- 
tion. The book will have two volumes and plenty Greek text, 
that the cost printing will considerable. obvious, however, 
that means must found make book available that the result 
infinite labor and will prove equally useful philologists, 
archaeologists, historians religion and historians medicine. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Publications the Institute. 


The Bulletin the History Medicine remains the major pillar 
the publication program the Institute. the period eight 
years has developed into one the leading journals the field. 
was founded primarily for the purpose publishing papers writ- 
ten members the Institute, but now also serves organ the 
American Association the History Medicine. also accepts 
papers researchers who are neither members the Institute 


*Early Mediaeval Medical Texts Manuscripts Montpellier. Bulletin 
the History Medicine, 1941, Vol. 10, pp. 27-47. 
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historical studies throughout the English-speaking world. 

The publication volume VIII was completed during the year, 
contained 1452 pages with main articles, texts and docu- 
ments, notes and comments, monthly reports 
news and activities, and 173 illustrations. Volume VIII published 
250 pages more than had been foreseen which put heavy strain 
the Institute budget and forced revise editorial policy. 
outlined the new policy the preface volume According 
it, the Bulletin will not publish more than 1200 pages year, 
two volumes 600 pages each. 

This raised new problem. everybody knows, extremely 
difficult publish studies from 25,000 40,000 words. They 
are too long for journal and too short for monograph. con- 
sidering, therefore, the publication Supplements the 
what the Germans used call Beihefte, and have explained the 
scheme the preface volume cannot it, however, 
financial loss the Institute since the Bulletin already causes con- 
siderable deficit. Whether these Supplements will materialize not 
will therefore depend the response circular letter that will 
mailed all subscribers the early fall. 

Volume was published from January May 1941. con- 
tained 607 pages with main articles, texts and documents, 
notes and comments, monthly reports medico-historical news and 
activities and illustrations. Volume course publication. 

During the year have devoted great deal work the 
Bulletin. The numbers are now equal and trying 
make each number diversified possible that the reader will 
find every number least one article that interests 
ticularly. ever possible have every number one contribution 
general medical history, one each the history American, clinical, 
and social medicine, one text document and few notes com- 


Waste and Economy the Publication Research. Bulletin the History 
Medicine, 1941, Vol. pp. 1-7. 

Supplements the Bulletin the History Medicine. Bulletin the His- 
tory Medicine, 1941, Vol. 10, pp. 1-4. 

With the exception the July number that contains the Transactions the 
American Association the History Medicine. 
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ments. This can done now that have many more manuscripts 
available than the past. Thanks the cooperation many 
colleagues and groups, has also become possible report more 
fully medico-historical activities this country and abroad. 

would like express great appreciation Miss Genevieve 
Miller who has become very expert editor and proof-reader. 
the past year she prepared the Bibliography the History 
Medicine the United States and and the Check-list the 
Schlueter Paracelsus She made the Indices Vol. 
and Vol. and her general services the Bulletin have been 
invaluable. 


Publications Members and Students the Institute. 
Henry 


Medicine and Human Welfare. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1941, xiv 148 pp., illustrations. 

The Realities Socialized Medicine. In: Free Man’s Forum: Col- 
lege Readings Democracy. Selected and edited Edwin 
Clapp and Sydney Angleman. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1941, pp. 521-537. 

Two Medical Pioneers. In: New Worlds Science: Anthology, 
Edited with Commentary and Introduction Harold Ward. New 
York: Robert McBride and Co., 1941, pp. 115-132. 

Medieval Medicine. In: University Pennsylvania Bicentennial Con- 
ference: Studies the History Science. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity Pennsylvania Press, 1941, pp. 43-54. 

The Reorganization Medical Care. In: Science the Service the 
Consumer: Fifteen Addresses Delivered the Conference Con- 
sumers Union and the Boston-Cambridge Branch the American 
Association Scientific Workers, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, June and 18, 1940. New York, Consumers Union, 
1941, pp. 45-52. 

The Social History Medicine. The Western Journal Surgery, 
Obstetrics, and Gynecology, 1940, Vol. 48, pp. 715-722. 

Medicine and Society. The Journal the Association Medical Stu- 


Bibliography the History Medicine the United States and Canada— 
Edited Genevieve Miller. Bulletin the History Medicine, 1941, 
Vol. pp. 436-467. 

Medical History Collections the United States and Canada. The 
Paracelsus Collection the St. Louis Medical Society. Bulletin the History 
Medicine, 1941, Vol. pp. 545-579. 
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dents, 1941, Vol. pp. 235-237, 262. 
Vol. pp. 434-435, 442-443. 
Developments and Trends Dentistry. The Washington University 
Dental Journal, 1941, Vol. VII, pp. 131-141. 
Report the Activities the Institute the History Medicine 
the Johns Hopkins University during the Academic Year 1939- 
1940. Bulletin the History Medicine, 1940, Vol. pp. 1127- 
1134. 
Preface Volume IX: Waste and Economy the Publication 
Research. 1941, Vol. pp. 1-7. 
The People’s Misery: Mother Diseases. 


Reprinted in: 1941, 


Address, Delivered 
1790 Johann Peter Frank. Translated from the Latin, with 
Trends Medical Education: Program for New Medical 
1941, Vol pp. 177-198. 
Medical History Central and South America. 1941, Vol. 
pp. 342-360. 
Alexandre Ricord’s Dissertation 1824. 1941, Vol. pp. 468- 
474. 
Laudanum the Works Paracelsus. 1941, Vol. pp. 530-544. 
Preface Volume Supplements the Bulletin the History 
Medicine. Vol. 10, pp. 1-4. 
Early Mediaeval Medical Texts Manuscripts Montpellier. 
1941, Vol. 10, pp. 27-47. 
TEMKIN 


Health Education through the Ages. American Journal Public 
Health, 1940, Vol. 30, pp. 1091-1095. Also reprinted The Medi- 
cal Officer, 1940, Vol. 64, pp. 175-176. 

Review Bidez, Joseph and Cumont, Franz, Les mages hellénisés. 
1940, Vol. 31, pp. 458-462. 

The Fall Meeting the American Association the History Medi- 
cine, Cleveland, Ohio, October 1940. Bulletin the History 
Medicine, 1941, Vol. pp. 221-223. 

Review Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos. Die griechische Medizin 
und die Schule des Aristoteles. American Journal Philology, 
1940, Vol. 61, pp. 483-489. 

Review Marie Delcourt, Sterilités mystérieuses naissances 
fiques dans classique. Classical Weekly, 1941, Vol. 
pp. 114-115. 

LARKEY 


The National Research Council and Medical Preparedness. Medi- 
cine, 1941, Vol. pp. 77-94. 
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The Division Medical Sciences the National Research 


and National Defense. Science, March 14, 1941, Vol. 93, pp. 241- 
244. 


Renaissance Restoration. VII. Science and pseudo-science. Cambridge 
Bibliography English Literature, Cambridge, 1941, Vol. pp. 
879-894. 

GENEVIEVE MILLER 


Bibliography the History Medicine the United States and 
Canada—1940: Edited Bulletin the History Medicine, 
1941, Vol. pp. 436-467. 
NEUSTATTER 
The “Emerods” the Book Samuel. Journal the American 
Medical Association, 1940, Vol. 114, 1106. 
Physicians Explorers the New World. Ciba Symposia, 1940, 
Vol. pp. 643-652. 
Medical Men Explorers Australia and the South Seas. Ciba 
Symposia, 1940, Vol. pp. 653-660. 


VI. COURSES 


Our teaching program still its experimental stage and hope 
will remain so. During the past year gave the following courses 


Introduction the History Medicine. 


The Course was given the College Arts and Sciences 
pre-medical students, two hours week during the second semester. 
Since the course was given for the last time, deserves obituary. 
When the Institute was organized twelve years ago, Dr. Welch 
justly felt that the history medicine could used enrich pre- 
medical education. The student who preparing himself for medical 
school has heavy curriculum science, but wants doctor 
some day and eager hear something about medicine. course 
medical history gives ideal opportunity tell the young student 
how medicine developed, what is, what place takes our system 
knowledge and what functions has fulfil society. Such 
course can build upon the student’s previous experiences the 
humanities, the natural and social sciences and can develop him 
certain approach medicine age when very receptive. 
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the instructor physician can give the student good deal 
practical advice about the organization his future studies, and 
convinced that the young student remembers the words his 
first medical teacher better than anything hears later. 

When Dr. John Rathbone Oliver was appointed the staff the 
Institute, Dr. Welch entrusted him with the instruction pre- 
medical students. From 1930 Dr. Oliver gave course which 
called The History and Ethics Medicine. The course was given 
rather light vein and was very popular. When Dr. Oliver retired 
from teaching 1939 special staff meeting the Institute was 
held and discussed the problem medical history pre-medical 
education great detail, viewing from all angles. decided 
continue the course, giving rotation whereby each instructor 
would have complete freedom organize seemed best him. 
felt that this would give the students opportunity hear dif- 
ferent points view. also intended offer the College our 
cooperation developing seminars the history biology and 
similar subjects. Goucher College, Baltimore, Dean Dorothy 
Stimson regularly giving excellent course the History 
Science that Hopkins far has been unable match. 

During the academic year 1939-1940 the the 
History Medicine was given Dr. gave 
chronological order and his intention was develop such 
way that would also attract graduate students history—an 
excellent idea, considering the great demand young historians for 
instruction the history science. Dr. Larkey’s course was 
attended students, less than Dr. Oliver had had, but was 
excellent group students keenly interested the subject, and 
some them presented unusually good papers. 

1940-1941 turn had come give the course. followed 
plan different from that Dr. Larkey and gave the course 
historical introduction medicine rather than introduction the 
history medicine. followed more less the plan book 
Man and Medicine which intend re-write and present some day 
totally new edition. The course was attended students, 
small but good group very alert boys who whole wrote very 
creditable papers. 
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not think that the drop atttendance was due lack 
interest the part the students, nor think that the lecturers 
failed their task. was rather that the course had not the right 
place the curriculum. The hours assigned it, for instance, co- 
incided with those the course physiology that most pre-medical 
students attend. Next year Dr. TEMKIN was give the course, but 
then March 10, 1941 the Institute was informed the College 
authorities that the course would discontinued the future. And 
this was the end it. 

The experience other universities has been very different and 
has shown that the history science and the history medicine can 
used great advantage the training pre-medical students. 
Small colleges like Kenyon College Gambier, Ohio, have made 
great efforts develop curriculum that will produce educated 
young people and not mere technicians for the medical schools. State 
universities like Michigan and California have long ago recognized 
the educational value medical history, and several Canadian 
universities are offering excellent courses the history science 
and civilization pre-medical students. regrettable that the 
Johns Hopkins college moving another direction. 


Seminar the History Medicine. 


The course was given from the second fourth quarters, one 
hour week. Its purpose was teach small group students 
research methods medical history. did discussing own 
researches with the group, some their initial stages, others when 
they were nearing completion. this procedure was extremely 
stimulating. forced present problems and justify 
approach them clearly possible. the students gave 
opportunity look into the workshop medical historian. 

sessions the following subjects were discussed 


The significance studies the history medicine. 

Johann Peter Frank’s address 1790, populorum 
borum 

Bernhard Christoph Faust’s Catechism Health 


rh 


w 


Bulletin the History Medicine, 1941, Vol. pp. 81-100. 
Will published volume the Bibliotheca Medica Americana. 
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Social factors the rise public 

Tuberculosis and 

7-8. 

9-10. Problems mediaeval 

11. Arnald Villanova and his treatise 

12. Medical History Central and South 

13. Therapy the early 19th century, Alexandre Ricord’s Dissertation 

14-16. Development medical 

17. Developments and trends 

18. Laudanum the works 

19. Classics public 


Seminar the Economics Medicine. 


The course was given from the second the fourth quarters, one 
hour week. followed closely the plan the book that 
writing. the students, this had the advantage that they were 
receiving first hand information. Eighteen sessions were held, and 
the general outline was the following 


Part 
The incidence illness. 
The cost illness. 


address delivered the New York Society Medical History January 
1941. 

Review Lewis Moorman’s book: American Journal Public Health, 
1941, Vol. 31, pp. 519-520. 

Bulletin the History Medicine, 1941, Vol. pp. 177-198. 

Discussion address that was preparing for the New York Academy 
Medicine, and Paracelsus Exhibit. 

Discussion paper that has been published since [University Pennsyl- 
vania Bicentennial Conference, Studies the History Science, Philadelphia, 
1941, pp. 43-54] and paper that preparing for Speculum. 

translation this treatise being published Schuman’s New York. 

Bulletin the History Medicine, 1941, Vol. pp. 342-360. 

1941, Vol. pp. 468-474. 

address that was preparing for the 75th anniversary Washington 
University School Dentistry St. Louis. 

Bulletin the History Medicine, 1941, Vol. pp. 530-544. 

Discussion Benjamin McCready’s dissertation occupational diseases 
1837 that will published the Bibliotheca Medica Americana, and Pet- 
tenkofer’s lectures the value health for city 1873 that will published 
the Bulletin. 


Fig. 


The Medical Economics Seminar Greenbelt, Md. 
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Early attempts organize medical services. 
Voluntary health insurance. 

Compulsory health insurance. 

Public medical services. 


Part IT. 
Medical problems South Africa. 
The medical situation the United States. 
Socialized medicine the Soviet Union. 
10. Blueprint for health service. 


March 22, 1941, went with the class Greenbelt, Md. where 
met with very charming reception. small groups visited 
the Medical Center, the Hospital, the model display house, the 
business center, the recreational facilities, and the school Figs. 2-4), 
had opportunity study the social and economic structure 
the population, the administration the town and the organiza- 
tion medical services (public health services, health association 

The town gave buffet dinner the Home Economics Room 
the school after which Conference was held the Social Room 
the school (Fig. 5), which members the Health Association, 
the Town Council, Citizens’ Association, Hospital Auxiliary, Town 
Administration and members the Federal Government partici- 
pated. The government intends double the size the town that 
within few years the population will increased from 3000 
7000 inhabitants. This obviously will create new medical problem 
and the purpose the conference was discuss the various pos- 
sibilities health services and the economic problems 
involved. 

have always been greatly interested Greenbelt because offers 
unusual opportunity for controlled experiment 
economics. the students the day was stimulating experience, 
and several them offered their services for health education 
campaign that the Greenbelt Health Association conducting. 


Seminar the Sociology Medicine. 


The course was held from December May, Sunday mornings 
home, two hours every two weeks. was attended senior 


The Medical Economics Seminar front the Greenbelt Medical Center. 


Fig. 


Visiting Greenbelt. 
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medical students, young scientists and young physicians from 
Medical School, School Hygiene and Greenbelt. Twelve sessions 
hours each were held which the participants presented reports 
whereupon general discussion followed. The purpose the course 
was make careful study the social and economic structure 
past and present societies and determine the place and function 
science and medicine these societies. The maturity the 
participants and the pains they took preparing their reports made 
this unusually enlightening course. One session was held 
Greenbelt and was followed very enjoyable picnic the woods. 


Dr. TEMKIN gave the following 
Outlines the History Medicine. 
The course given every year, two hours week, during the first 
quarter. introductory course, illustrated lantern slides 


and motion pictures, with bibliographic demonstrations. intended 
primarily for medical students the first-year class. 


The History Surgery the 19th Century. 

The course was given during the third quarter, one hour week, 
and discussed the development surgery from Dupuytren 
Halsted. was given connection with book that Dr. Temkin 
writing the history surgery, and was attended group 
students. 


Dr. gave the following course: 


Religious and Scientific Medicine Greece and Rome. 


The course was given during the second quarter and discussed 
number problems which Dr. Edelstein working present. 


Dr. gave his annual introductory course: 
Use the Library. 


The course consisted series informal talks arranged for 
small groups who are taken through the library. discusses the 
practical aspects the resources the Welch Medical Library, gives 
brief survey the scheme classification, and studies the various 
types periodicals, indices and other reference material. 


Fig. 


Dr. Henry Sigerist addressing the Greenbelt Health Association. 
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Study grouf Soranus. 


previous years Dr. Temkin conducted study group 
operation with Drs. Eastman, Edelstein and Guttmacher for the 
translation the Gynecology Soranus. 


GRADUATE WEEK 


There was good deal demand for Graduate Week and 
apologize our friends for having disappointed them. The only 
reason for this failure was that had inspiration. There nothing 
that more afraid than setting pattern establishing 
routine and then having followed the mere force 
Routine needed for mechanical work, but academic teaching 
becomes poison that kills every initiative and every 
The professor who repeats the same course from the same notes 
every year becomes every year little worse. 

Our first Graduate Week 1938 was new, was good and there 
was warm enthusiasm from beginning end among all who 
participated it. The second Graduate Week 1939 was not bad. 
The subject was different. had new members attending; but 
already followed the pattern the previous Week. was afraid 
that the third Graduate Week would become rigid. And decided 
stop for while, think the matter over and try improve 
what had done the preceding years. Unfortunately, said 

fully realize, however, that there must opportunity for post- 
graduate instruction medical history and that our Institute has the 
obligation utilize its resources providing such instruction. 
can promise our friends that course will given during the next 
academic year and that the Third Graduate Week Medical History 
will take place from April May 1942 that the week 
preceding the annual meeting the American Association the 
History Medicine which will held Atlantic City, May 3-5, 
1942. Should the country war that time, the course would 
given all the more because times stress and strain becomes 
the more urgent uphold cultural activities. 


And now that have promised course, begin see its outlines. 


Fic. 


Hideyo 


oguchi and Dr. Emanuel Libman 
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THE HIDEYO NOGUCHI LECTURES 


When the Institute was founded 1929 Dr. Emanuel Libman, 
New York, generously gave the University $10,000 for the 
establishment lectureship the History Medicine. ae- 
cordance with Dr. Libman’s desires, the lectureship was named after 
the distinguished investigator, Hideyo Noguchi (Fig. 6). 

1930 and 1931 Charles and Dorothea Singer, London, 
several lectures under this foundation. 

1933 was decided that the Noguchi Lectures should consist 
course lectures and that they should published volumes 
special series the Institute Publications. Under this arrange- 
ment the following courses were given and published: 


1933: Arturo Castiglioni (University Padua, Italy), The 
Renaissance Medicine Italy. 

1935: Gregory Zilboorg (New York), The Medical Man and 
the Witch during the 

1936: Loren MacKinney (University North Carolina), 
Early Mediaeval Medicine with Special Reference 
France and Chartres. 

1938: Edward Hume (China 
Way Medicine. 


New York), The Chinese 


During the past year the Seventh Course the Hideyo Noguchi 
Lectures was given Dr. Heinrich Zimmer, formerly Professor 
Sanskrit the University Heidelberg (Fig. 7). The general 
subject the course was: Hindu Medicine. The individual lectures 
were the following: 


November 25, 1940: Medical Tradition and the Human Body. 
November 27: The Physician, and his Concept Dietetics. 
November 29: Diseases and Cures. 


The course was very stimulating and will published Volume 
the series. 


Proceeds from the sale these books revert the Noguchi Fund. 
was planned originally hold such course every year. Since the 
income from the endowment, however, has shrunk considerably, 
and since the publication the lectures causes additional expenses, 


Fig. 


PROFESSOR HEINRICH ZIMMER 
Hideyo Noguchi Lecturer, 1940. 
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can hold such courses only every two three years. The loss 
not great may appear because original researchers are not 
numerous the field medical history. 


IX. THE JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB 


report the year’s activities the Club has been published 
this Bulletin some other connection. Since the Club presents 
several problems, however, would like discuss here. 

The Club organization that nominally independent from 
the Institute. However, being the spiritual father the Institute 
closely related it. Since the Institute’s foundation 1929 one 
its members has always served the Committee the Club, 
either president secretary. 

From 1890 1929 the Club was the focus medico-historical 
studies the Johns Hopkins Hospital and from 1893 also the 
School Medicine. Many valuable papers were read its meetings 
and many were published the Bulletin the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. The Club was the humanistic center very scientific 
group and fuifilled extremely important function. 

Like all organizations the Club had its ups and downs. long 
Osler was Baltimore, until 1905, his entrancing personality and 
his warm enthusiasm for medical history carried the group along. 
Whether meetings were held the Library the Hospital 
Osler’s home, every one them became source inspiration. 
Generations physicians grew and went out imbued with the 
spirit humanism. With Osler were Welch, Kelly, Halsted and 
many others who shared his enthusiasm. Dr. Welch undoubtedly 
had profound knowledge medical history and organizing the 
Institute amply proved that was fully aware the significance 
historical studies. not think, however, that history him 
was vital subject was Osler. 

When Osler went Oxford left gap not only the Hospital 
and School but also the Club. organization can live the 
mere force tradition. order flourish, however, needs the 
driving spirit personality who activates constantly bringing 
new ideas. The Club continued. Osler’s spirit was deeply rooted 
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that flourished spite his physical absence. Welch carried 
on. New men addressed the Club such Arnold Klebs who read 
some his best papers before that group. The war and post-war 
period seem have interrupted activities for while, but they were 
resumed ultimately. 

not know exactly what time the name the organization 
was changed. was founded The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Historical Club and 1928 still appeared under that name. Between 
1929 and 1932 there seems have been some uncertainty. the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin the Club mentioned under 
variety names: 


1928: The Johns Hopkins Historical Society 
1929: The Johns Hopkins Historical Club 
1930: The Johns Hopkins Medical Historical Society 
1931: The Historical Club the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
1932: The Johns Hopkins Medical Historical Club 

The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club 


The last name finally prevailed. 


new situation arose when the Institute was founded 1929. 
The Club was longer the focus medico-historical studies. The 
Institute became the research and educational center the field and 
some its activities were direct competition with the Club. The 
change was not felt long Dr. Welch was alive and active. 
Director the Institute and president the Club, combined and 
personified the past and the present. Equally home the Hospital, 
Medical School and School Hygiene, known and venerated 
everyone from the oldest faculty member the youngest intern, 
student and nurse, drew large crowds wherever appeared. 
matter what the program was, Dr. Welch was the chair, 
people came. was ideal president who entertained lavishly 
before every meeting, discussed every paper great detail and 
always had pertinent remarks make every subject. Under his 
guidance the Club was tremendous success and meetings with 
audience from 300 500 people were the rule. 

When, 1933, Dr. Welch entered the hospital which was not 
leave alive, the Club had few critical years. still held four 
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meetings annually, programs were good before, traditions were 
kept up, but the attendance dropped considerably. used meet 
Hurd Hall, the large amphitheater the Hospital, order 
make easier for interns and nurses attend the meetings, but 
interns and nurses longer came and moved the smaller 
lecture hall the Institute. 

When was elected president 1935 after Fielding 
death, made great efforts keep the Club alive and make the 
meetings interesting possible. Attractive illustrated programs 
were printed, exhibits were made illustrate the subjects the 
papers. Receptions were held after the meetings order bring the 
members together informal way. Since Baltimore has two other 
medical history societies, the Osler Historical Society the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty and the Cordell Historical Society the 
University Maryland, and since meetings sometimes overlapped, 
arrangement was made between the three groups. Each one has 
definite months assigned that together hold six meetings six 
different months, from November April, which seems about the 
capacity city like Baltimore. 

The Club still very much alive. rarely have attendance 
less than one hundred, and had some remarkable meetings 
recent years, such the John Shaw Billings Memorial Meeting 
1938 the two meetings held the occasion the Graduate Weeks 
1938 and 1939. one them performed music that has 
some connection with medicine, the other gave 16th century 
play the plague. There denying, however, that the Club 
has longer the appeal that used have. 

November 18, 1940, commemorated the 50th anniversary 
the foundation the Club. was very dignified event, beginning 
with dinner the Great Hall the Welch Library, with meeting 
Hurd Hall, opened the president Dr. Nicholson Eastman. 
Dr. Harry Friedenwald, speaking for the Osler Historical Society, 
presented the Club with gavel made wood from the birthplace 
Osler. Dr. Howard Kelly, one the founders the Club, 
gave much applauded address the origin the Club. Dr. 
William MacCallum spoke the early days the Club and 
concluded the meeting discussing the function medical history 
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club. Telegrams congratulation came from Dr. Esmond Long 
and Dr. Krumbhaar, president and honorary president the 
American Association the History Medicine, from Dr. Ernest 
Irons, president the Medical History Society Chicago and 
from Professor Arturo Castiglioni; congratulatory letters were 
received from Dr. Benjamin Spector, Secretary the Boston 
Medical History Club, and Dr. Henry Viets, Editor the 
Bulletin the Medical Library Association. 

order have permanent record the day souvenir program 
pages was printed with pictures the initiator (Osler), first 
president (Welch), first secretary (Dr. Meredith Reese) and Dr. 
Howard Kelly who the first meeting presented and discussed 
number old medical books, the title-pages which were also 
reproduced. The program, addition, contained reprint the 
minutes the first meeting from the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bul- 
letin. The Welch Library exhibited the books that were discussed 
the first meeting and programs various meetings. also dis- 
played the means publication available Johns Hopkins for 
studies the history medicine, from the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin since 1890 the Bulletin the Institute the History 
Medicine published Supplement the Hospital Bulletin (1933- 
1934), the independent Bulletin the Institute (1935-1938) 
and finally the present Bulletin the History Medicine pub- 
lished jointly since 1939, the Institute and the American 
Association the History Medicine. 

knowledge, the Johns Hopkins Medical History Club 
the oldest existing society the world devoted exclusively the 
history medicine. 

great tradition puts obligations upon us, and now that the Club 
entering its second half-century must assess its status and 
outline its future policy. 

One thing certain, that the Club cannot play today exactly the 
same part played the early days the Hospital. Osler and 
Welch are longer with us. cannot expect have group 
interns and residents interested medical history they were 
Osler’s days. The Institute has taken over many functions the 
Club. offers many courses that students and physicians in- 
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terested the subject have ample opportunity study medical 
history. 

There doubt, however, that the Club can still fulfil im- 
portant function. The Institute addresses itself primarily students. 
The Club gives forum through which can reach other groups. 
Studies medical history are made not only members the 
Institute but many other members our faculty, and the Club 
the place where they can present the results their studies. And 
finally gives opportunity invite outside speakers 
address our group. 

The Club informal organization. Invitations and programs 
are sent all persons who express the desire receive them. 
present have mailing list about 500. There are member- 
ship dues and since 1929 the Institute has taken care expenses. 
the first meeting the academic year officers are elected for the 
current year. There need make any changes the present 
organization. 

The response that the Club will find the future will largely 
possible, keeping the right balance between scholarship and 
popular presentation. 

The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club symbol the 
humanistic spirit for which our school has always been known. 
such will carry its second half-century. 


MESSENGER LECTURES CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, 


Visiting lectureships are splendid institution, particularly those 
which require the lecturer spend some time the campus. They 
give the students opportunity hear, meet and consult with 
scholar who such occasion usually prepared give his best. 
the lecturer they are most pleasant and valuable experience. 
They give him opportunity escape for while the deadly routine 
his office and they act powerful stimulus. his home univer- 
sity has established certain reputation. Students attend his courses 
automatically, either because they are required, because has be- 
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come tradition attend them. begins repeat himself and 
runs the risk becoming stale. Then, all sudden, invited 
another university. must face and conquer new and critical 
student body that does not know him. must carry message 
them, must get them interested his field and problems. 
forced pull himself together, revise his views and seek new 
formulations. extremely wholesome experience that prevents 
him from becoming rigid and keeps him young. 

1938 was privilege deliver the Terry Lectures Yale 
University. 1939 was appointed South African Universities’ 
Visiting Lecturer, and the five months spent South Africa 
became unforgettable experience. 1940 Cornell University 
honored inviting deliver course Messenger Lectures. 

spent three weeks Ithaca from October November 16, 
and was most happy time. The hospitality extended 
administration, faculty and students was delightful without being ex- 
hausting. still had time put the final touch lectures and 
write two papers complete peace. was the guest that unique 
institution, the Telluride Association, and lived close touch and 
constant exchange ideas with that group bright and alert young 
students who made feel student myself. When left them, 
had become real friends and shall never forget them. 

The general subject the Messenger Lectures The Evolution 
and selected topic for course which had 
been working for many years, namely Civilization and Disease. dis- 
cussed the two aspects the problem, the influence disease the 
course civilization and the influence civilization the incidence 
illness. The special subjects the six lectures were: 


Disease Factor the Development Civilization. 
Disease, Social Life and Economics. 

Disease, Religion and Philosophy. 

Disease Art and Literature. 

Civilization Factor the Genesis Disease. 
Civilization Fighting Disease. 


The lectures will published book the Cornell University 
Press. Since was impossible exhaust the subject six lectures, 
the book will contain great deal additional material. 
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During stay Cornell addressed various student 
One evening gave the members the Telluride Association 
analysis the historical developments that led the present war. 
spoke the American Student Union The Reorganization 
American Medicine. And spent most inspiring evening with the 
graduate students the Department History. They invited 
delightful spaghetti and Chianti dinner, and for hours discussed 
problems history and historiography. was very pleased see 
what lively interest the young historians have the history 
science, interest that very few universities are able satisfy. 

And finally had the pleasure meeting the physicians the 
University who received very cordial way and who gave 
most welcome opportunity study the Student Health Services 
the University which Dr. Norman Slawson Moore reorganizing 
effectively. 

Looking back very strenuous academic year, remember the 
three weeks spent the Cornell campus with the greatest pleasure. 


XI. OTHER LECTURES 


The craving for lectures disease that peculiar the United 
States. affects particularly the fair sex. Every night, every 
city and every town, tens thousands people are addressing 
hundreds thousands their fellow-citizens. man does not 
stutter considered good lecturer and great demands are made 
upon him. 

often wondered what the cause this disease was, and found 
that here many other cases there not one single cause but 
variety factors that are responsible for this lecturomania— 
logomania the better term. First, there this country strong, 
honest and most praiseworthy thirst for knowledge, wide intel- 
lectual curiosity that drives people learn from every source avail- 
able. This characteristic young and vital society. 
country the world, with the exception the USSR, has such 
active libraries and museums that make tremendous efforts use all 
their resources disseminating knowledge. 

Then, there the human interest. Americans like see the people 
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whom they have heard. They wish have met them. And 
then—it much easier listen one-hour lecture that presents 
subject simplified way than read book. You can even 
knit while you listen—which difficult when you read. 

This does not mean that there should lectures. Certainly not. 
lecture can extremely stimulating and source inspiration. 
And the lecturer interesting meet different groups. 
Lecture engagements bring him places that might not have 
seen otherwise, and they sometimes force him look into subject 
that might have neglected. 

There doubt, however, that there are far too many lectures 
this country, and you often wonder what their result is. know 
ladies who never miss art lecture their city and are enthusiastic 
about them, but when you come their homes you find them sur- 
rounded horrors. They may have learned talk about art, but 
does not mean anything them. The instruction was wasted. 

Lecturers who have too many engagements are forced repeat 
themselves, situation which very unsatisfactory them. And 
what worse than that—since many lectures are published auto- 
matically, you repeat yourself print also. When scientist makes 
important discovery, immediately invited lecture about 
before endless number groups. publishes dozens 
papers which are nothing but variations theme. 

There have been years when had close 200 lecture invitations 
which obviously could accept only few. The situation better 


now, but lecture load still much too heavy and making 
efforts reduce it. 


the past year gave the following lectures outside the regular 
teaching and the lectures given Cornell University 


November The Function Medical History Club. 
The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, 
Baltimore, Md. 
December Leonardo Vinci. 
The Lecture Group, Baltimore, Md. 


The Johns Hopkins Chapter the Association 
Medical Students, Baltimore, Md. 
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December 


December 


December 


January 1941 


January 


January 


January 


February 


February 


March 


March 


March 
March 


March 


April 


The Scientific Contributions Leonardo 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Medicine and Society. 

Fifth National Convention the Association 

Medical Students, Boston, Mass. 
Ethical Concepts Medicine. 

Symposium Scientific Basis for Ethics. 
Annual Meeting the American Association 
for the Advancement Science, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Social Factors the Rise Public Health. 

The New York Society for Medical History, 
New York, 

The Medical Services. 

Annual Meeting the Group Health Associa- 
tion, Washington, 

Paracelsus the Light 400 Years. 

New York Academy Medicine, New York, 

The Rise Public 

New York University College Medicine, New 
York, 

The Social History Public Health. 

College Physicians Philadelphia, Section 
Medical History, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Health South Africa. 

Johns Hopkins Chapter Gamma Alpha So- 
ciety, Baltimore, Md. 

The Need the African People Health and 
Social Welfare. 

Symposium the Council African Affairs, 
New York, 

The Organization Medical Services. 

Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, New York, 

Medicine and Society. 

Barnard College, New York, 

New Developments Soviet Medicine. 

American-Russian Institute, New York, 

Medical Service Plans the United States. 

Bookshop Association, Baltimore, Md. 

Developments and Trends Dentistry. 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary Convocation Wash- 

ington University School Dentistry, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


16. 
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19. April Problems and Methods Medical History. 
Washington University School Medicine, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
20. May Paracelsus, Nymphs, Sylphs, Pygmies and 


Salamanders. 

Seventeenth Annual Meeting the American 
Association the History Medicine, At- 
lantic City, 

What Can the History Medicine Teach Us? 

Alpha Omega Alpha Lecture, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Developments and Trends Gynecology. 

Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting the American 
Gynecological Society, Colorado Springs, Col. 


Do 
— 


Do 

= 
to 
N 


Members the staff gave the following lectures: 


TEMKIN 


23. February 28,1941 and 
St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md. 


24. December 26,1940 Lucretius and Epicurus. 
Meeting the American Philological Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 
LARKEY 


25. March 1941 Health Elizabethan England. 
Torch Club, Baltimore, Md. 


XII. CONVENTIONS 


During the past year members the Institute attended the 
following 


Fall Meeting the American Association the History 
Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio, October 1940 [Dr. 

American Philological Association, Baltimore, Md., December 
26-28, 1940 [Dr. 

Annual Meeting the History Science Society. Joint meet- 
ing with the American Historical Association, New York, Y., 
December 27, 1940 [Dr. Joint meeting with Section 
the American Association for the Advancement Science, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 30, 1940 [Dr. 


Fifth National Convention the Association Medical Students, 
Boston, Mass., December 29, 1940 [Dr. 

Annual Meeting the American Council Learned Societies, 
Washington, C., January 30—February 1941 [Dr. 

Seventeenth Annual Meeting the American Association the 
History Medicine, Atlantic City, May 4-6, 1941 

Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting the American Gynecological 
Association, Colorado Springs, Col., May 26-28, 1941 [Dr. 

Medical Library Association, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 29-31, 194] 
[Dr. 


XIII. RELATIONS THE WILLIAM WELCH 
MEDICAL LIBRARY 


have noticed that many our friends have clear conception 
the relationship between the Institute and the Welch Library and 
assume that they are one and the same institution. This not the 
case. Institute and Library are separate institutions. The Institute 
department the School Medicine while the Library 
independent department the University. has its own endow- 
ment fund and receives annual appropriations from the three insti- 
tutions primarily serves, School Medicine, School Hygiene 
and Public Health and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Although Institute and Library are separate institutions, each 
with its own budget, yet there obviously very close cooperation 
between the two. The Institute located the top floor the 
Library. The Institute buys its own books from its own funds, but 
the book collection the Institute catalogued and administered 
the Library. functions the historical section the Library, 
and the only way distinguishing Institute book from one the 
Library the bookplate. The Welch Librarian far has always 
been medical historian, Dr. Fielding Garrison first and after 
his death Dr. Sanford Larkey. The Welch Librarian far has 
always been Lecturer the History Medicine and such has 
taken active part the work the Institute. The Director 
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the Institute, the other hand, permanent member the 
Library Committee. 

matter fact, the two institutions are closely interwoven 
that sometimes are not sure whether special collection belongs 
the Institute Library. This was the case with the Henry Barton 
Jacobs Collection until found out that had been donated the 
Library. This relieves the task reporting about the im- 
portant additions that have been made that collection during the 
year, leaving the Librarian’s Report. 

The present organization Institute and Library represents the 
wisest solution that could found. Close each other physically 
and intellectually with many personal bonds, they are separated 
administration. both institutions had been placed one hand the 
administrative burden the director would have been such that 
could never have engaged any research. 


XIV. COLLECTIONS 


institute organic group researchers who were welded 
together common goal. the people that count. The best 
equipment dead unless somebody uses it. The researchers need, 
first all, help. Without our secretaries would spend our time 
doing clerical work. With our secretaries each one can put 
full working day hours. 

then also need tools and historical institute the chief 
tools are books. Our books represent the most important section 
our collections. When asked how many books the Institute 
possesses, answer 25,000, although have never counted them. 
guess, but think comes close the truth. 

can spend about $1000 annually books. Part this 
amount ear-marked for serial publications which have sub- 
scribed, and for binding. The rest obviously does not permit 
purchase rare old books. When need such books for our work, 
have photostats made and have them bound, which serves the 
purpose just well. 

Our present policy buying books the following: buy 
first all reference books. They are the chief tools which serve 
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every worker the field. Then buy all new medico-historical 
publications any importance. Their number not large. And 
finally buy older books according the work done the Institute 
the time. Every member the staff recommends the purchase 
the books needs most urgently, and since our researches cover 
rather broad field, the growth the book collection not one-sided. 
Many books are obtained through exchange with our Institute 
publications. 

Unlike other libraries, pay great attention reprints, for 
the good reason that medical history many papers are not published 
the current medical journals but general and local historical and 
philological journals, many which our University does not keep. 
All our reprints are catalogued like books. For every one have 
author and index card which are filed together with the book cards. 

The cataloguing reprints very time-consuming and could 
not carried out with our regular personnel. was tremendous 
help, therefore, that could repeatedly obtain the cooperation 
medical students under scheme the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Thus during the past year had the services Mr. Abraham 
Genecin and thanks the excellent work did, the cataloguing 
our reprint collections could brought date. 

For our mediaeval studies need not only books but manuscripts. 
have very few originals, but have thousands photostats 
from mediaeval medical manuscripts. Most them were acquired 
during various research trips Europe. This collection has not 
grown the last few years, chiefly account the war, but 
have accumulated enough material keep busy for years. 
matter fact, the collection not yet completely catalogued. Since 
this highly specialized work, can done only research 
proceeds. 


have from $300 $500 available year for photographic 
purposes. This serves not only for the purchase photostats but 
also pictures and lantern slides. Our picture collection grows 
chiefly connection with the exhibits make and according 
demands made for the illustration books and papers. already 
have considerable collection lantern slides and add every 
year according lectures given. 


| OBJECT 


DATE 
Three pages from The Arte and Science pre 


serving Bodie and Soule Health, 

and Catholike Religion: Phisically, 1579 
ically, and Divinely devised: Jones, 
Phisition. London, 1579. 


REMARKS 


Picture 


Pages, Printed, 


Reproduced permission The Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 


Fig. 10. 


Catalogue card Collections Objects, Documents and Pictures. 


LIBRARY 


Catalogue card Collection Manuscripts. 
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Other collections the Institute include autographs (mostly 
documents (diplomas, portraits, medals, and objects 
(surgical instruments, pharmacy jars, now have 
money spend these but depend gifts. Through the Schiiz 
Collection that purchased Germany 1932 possess thou- 
sands portraits and autographs physicians and scientists. The 
Henry Barton Jacobs Collection the Welch Library rich 
medals. 

All collections with the exception the books are catalogued 
Miss Genevieve Miller. had special cards made for every col- 
lection 8-12) and the system has proved very satisfactory. 

The Institute primarily research institution and was never 
intended museum, show-place. But are grateful for 
every object have. They all serve research. And like our 
small permanent museum that permits display some our 
most valuable pieces. 

During the past year the collections were increased 


XV. EXHIBITS 


the past ten years had exhibits varying character. Some 
were simply displays materials from our collections, books, prints 
medals. Others were student exhibits made part seminar 
course. was the students’ task illustrate graphically subject 
that they had studied. Such were our exhibits the history 
anatomy, physiology, and Other exhibits were demon- 


Catalogues these exhibits, partly written the students, were published 
Bulletin the Institute the History Medicine, 1933, Vol. pp. 193-234; 
ibid., 1934, Vol. pp. 447-476; ibid., 1935, Vol. pp. 641-696. 
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strations made connection with Graduate Weeks; one illustrated 
the life and work Claude Bernard,” another displayed reproduc- 
tions the drawings Leonardo. 

have not been very active this field during the past year, 
chiefly because our expert the matter, Dr. Larkey, was unavailable. 
made one exhibit, however, that aroused good deal interest. 
Its purpose was commemorate the 400th anniversary the death 
Paracelsus. 

The exhibit was displayed Atlantic City the Annual Meeting 
the American Association the History Medicine May 
4-6, 1941. The St. Louis Medical Society contributed large 
number old editions the works Paracelsus from the Robert 
Schlueter Collection. The Institute supplied the more recent 
literature, photographs, maps, charts and captions illustrate the 
various phases the life and work Paracelsus. The exhibit was 
composed Miss Genevieve Miller and myself (Figs. 13-15). 

After the Atlantic City Meeting the exhibit was transferred the 
Institute where was displayed until July. 

During the winter had exhibit illustrating the History 
the Medical Book from Egypt and Babylonia the nineteenth 
century. standard exhibit that use fill-gap. 

have somewhat improved our exhibition technique mount- 
ing pictures fiber board which presents and preserves them better. 
have various plans for next winter. 


XVI. GIFTS 


not the grabbing type and very poor beggar. enjoy 
own. Whenever happened have rare book, soon gave away 
someone who was more eager have than feel that 
possess the paintings gallery when they mean something me, 
just possess the symphonies Beethoven, the operas Mozart 
and the music Debussy. These are poor qualifications for 
director Institute that has collections. 


Catalogue Dr. Larkey and Genevieve Miller Bulletin the Institute 
the History Medicine, 1938, Vol. pp. 649-668, 
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Fig. 14. 


Paracelsus Exhibit. 


Panel illustrating the Basle period. 


Paracelsus 


Fig. 15. 
Visitors the Paracelsus Exhibit. 


From left right: Dr. and Mrs. George Rosen, Mrs. Morris Leikind, Mr. Morris 
Leikind, Miss Hope Trebing, Mrs. Nell Snow Talbot, and Miss Genevieve Miller. 
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When the Welch Library was organized, took over several im- 
portant historical collections, first all that Howard Kelly, 
that Halsted, and the Warrington Collection. Soon after 
opening 1929, was given the Henry Barton Jacobs Collection, 
1937 received collection 482 books under the will Mr. 
Leonard Mackall. Otherwise the collection rare books has hardly 
increased, and many medical libraries the country are infinitely 
richer old medical books than the Welch Library. 

recent years several very important collections rare books 
were donated—but not us. Some them went institutions 
where they are treasured but not used. They may used some day, 
perhaps, but this very uncertain. Donors, rule, are guided not 
the considerations research but local loyalties. have 
feeling the matter long know where things are and have 
access them. After all, good library may be, hardly ever 
possible finish paper without borrowing from other 
What need are good catalogues, liberal interlibrary loan system 
and funds permit researchers travel. We, Baltimore, are 
particularly fortunate being close Washington, and this one 
the Welch Library’s greatest assets. taking great pains 
publishing this Bulletin descriptions, inventories catalogues 
medical history collections that may come know the course 
time what have the country and where is. 

All this does not mean that the Institute would not welcome 
gifts. The proximity books not only convenience but 
inspiration. Many problems occur when see and read our 
books. institution like ours, collections are not only catalogued 
and exhibited, but they are used constantly. They are not museum 
objects but tools for research. When receive manuscript materials 
read them, whether they are Latin, Greek, Arabic, Persian, 
Chinese, what not, and publish them they warrant it. 
have the staff trained for this kind work. All our books serve 
not only for our own researches but for those many others who 
seek help and advice the Institute. Many books and still more 
papers have been illustrated with materials from our portrait and 
picture collections. And whatever possess demonstrated the 
students classes whereby very important able handle 
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originals instead reproductions. From time time have 
courses historical research methods, and the one thirteenth cen- 
tury medical manuscript have invaluable such course. 

are not rich, but fair say that every scrap have 
alive and being utilized the utmost. This why greatly 
appreciate every single gift, modest may be. 

During the past year the Institute received gift that most 
highly appreciated. Dr. John Rathbone Oliver who until his retire- 
ment 1940 was Associate the Institute gave his collection 
medical history books. chiefly working library and consists 
about 1000 volumes. contains many textbooks, reference books, 
monographs, critical editions medical classics, and particularly 
rich the field Greek medicine, field which Dr. Oliver did 
most his historical work. fills many gaps our collection and 
provides some most welcome duplicates. department which 
Greek medicine cultivated one cannot have enough copies 
Littré’s Hippocrates Galen. 

Mrs. William Arthur Heidel very generously presented the Insti- 
tute with pamphlets and reprints from the collection her 
deceased husband, Professor William Arthur Heidel. This 
very welcome gift also because improves our working library 
the field classical medicine. 

Among other gifts received would like point out particularly 
copy the Chien Chin Pao (Essentials the Thousand 
Gold medical book compiled Kuo Sz, scholar 
the Sung Dynasty. The book unique that consists rubbings 
from inscriptions engraved stone blocks (Fig. 16). treasure 
gift the Chinese Medical History Society, presented 
through Dr. Wong. 

All all, the Institute received during the past year and gratefully 
acknowledges the following 

Books .... 
Autographs 


Medals 


Page the Chien Chin Pao Yao. 
Gift the Chinese Medical History Society. 
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Fig. 16. 
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XVII. BUDGET 


The budget the Institute comes from five different sources 


Income from The Institute the History Medicine 

Income from Fund for Retiring Allowance for Professor 
History Medicine.** 

Half the income the William Henry Welch Endowment 

Annual grant $15,000 from the Rockefeller 


During the academic year 1940-1941 the budget amounted 
$32,929.28 which came unexpended balance from the previous 
year $2,501.76. this amount $22,136.00 were used for salaries 
and wages, $729.06 for contributions annuity premiums, $7,525.00 
for publications, the rest for the purchase books and photographs, 
running and similar expenses. 

The Hideyo Noguchi Lectureship Fund carried separately. 


XVIII. MISCELLANEOUS 


December 11, 1940 had, every year, the pleasure the 
visit Dr. Dorothy Stimson, Dean Goucher College, with her 
History Science class. The guests were shown the collections 
the Institute, were informed about the current research and were 
entertained luncheon the Great Hall the Library. 

February and 10, 1941 Dr. José Maria Leiro, one the 
chief disciples Prof. Juan Ramon Beltran visited the Institute and 
attended the Seminar. brought very cordial and greatly ap- 
preciated good-will message from the medical students the 
University Buenos Aires our students. 


endowment fund established 1930 the General Education Board. 
June 30, 1940, had book value $404,107.69. 

fund $11,783.14 established 1932 from unexpended income. 

bequest about $68,000.00 received 1935 under the will Dr. Welch. 
Half the income goes the Welch Library. 
ten-year grant $15,000 annually from 1937 1947. 
money goes the Publication Fund the Institute. 


ACTIVITIES THE INSTITUTE THE HISTORY MEDICINE 


February 18, 1941 the Institute held joint meeting with the 
Baltimore-Washington Chapter the History Science Society 
which Prof. Lancelot Hogben, the University Aberdeen, 
gave lecture Scientific Humanism.” 

May 1941 History Medicine class Homewood 
spent evening the Institute where they were shown the Harvey 
and Leeuwenhoek films. 

And finally, wish express deeply felt appreciation the 
Ateneo Catedra Historia Medicina the University 
Plata, and the Alpha Chapter Michigan Alpha Omega 
Alpha for having elected honorary the Sociedad 
Historia Medicina Argentina and the Rudolf 
Virchow Medical Society the City New York for having 
elected corresponding member. 


